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, PREFACE. 

There is an account of the Order and GoyemmcDt of die 
Reformed dmrehes of Bobemiay written by Cyominenius, and 
which bears the title of Ratio Discipline Fratrum Bohemo- 
RUM. In imitation of that work, the treatise of the celebrated 
Cotton Mather, on the Government and Order of the Congre- 
gational churchqs, is entitled Ratio Discipline Fratrttm 
Nov-AiieLORUii. As ^is treatise of Mather has ever been 
the subject of frequent reference And of great authority, it was 
thought advisable to retain the name of Ratio Disciplinae, 
although the literal importof the words falls short of the extent 
of subjects, embraced in the present work* 

A concise treatise on Oongregational Order and Faith has 
been long needed. • ^e^ subject, in its full extent, is not 
embraced in any one ancient work, but must be gathered from 
all. Those works are scarce ; are written in an antiquated 
style ; and are perplexed with propositions and discussions, 
which have never been sanctioned by the Usage of the churches. 
The writer has endeavoured to extract from them, according 
to the best qf his judgment, the admitted principles and order 
of the sect ; loping, that what has been written, may be .of 
some service to the cause of religion, notwithstanding its de-< 
fects. It would have been greatly pleasing to ' him, if some 
other person had made the attempt ; but he had been taught, 
both by his own experience and by the testimony of others* 
that the subject had already been neglected too long. A senso 
of duty, therefore, led him to the undertaking, although it was 
engaged in with reluctance ; and he now, with sincere desires 
for their welfare, submits it to tbe candour of the churches. 

THOMAS C. UPHAM. 

Bowdoin CoUege, (Maine,) Ap/il, 1829, 
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ORIGIIC OF CmrRCHKfiU 

§, 1. €f tJui'generai natute of n Church. 

SoMETHiNjQ more than two centuries ago, there eame 
into being in Old England a brotherhood of CfaristiiA 
assemblies, who early assumed to themsel?es, and have 
borne the name of the Congregational Churc&esi. 
After Tarious vicissitudes and removals, in the ejqpecta* 
tion of a less restricted exercise of their religious rights, 
many of this sect in the course of a few years planted 
themselves in North America, where they have grown 
up, and have sent out numerous and goodly branches^. 

It is the object of this Ratio DisciPLiNiE to give some 
'account of the Principles and Practices of these favored 
Churches; it being important, now that we are spread! 
abroad over the land, and are perhaps too apt to forget 
our small beginnings, to maintain an acquaintance at 
least with the ecclesiastical doctrines of our revered 
forefathers, which are the great bonds and preservers of 
our association and name. This is the object, particularly 
had in view. 

But before we are prepared to enter into the consider- 
ation of the Church state, as modified by the principles 
of a sect, it seems suitable to say something of its gen- 
eral nature; it being remembered, however, that our 
2 
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14 ORIGIN OF CHURCHES. 

work is essentially Historical, and that it is the intention 
of the writer, even if he should sometimes have the ap- 
pearance of speaking in his own name, to act merely as 
the scribe and interpreter of his fathers and brethren, the 
Congregationalists. When, therefore, we look at the 
general nature of a Church, without inquiring particularly 
into its interior and specific organization, it is perhaps 
sufficient to say of 9t» that a Chmri^h^ (that is, a particular 
Church,) is a company of professed believers, associated 
together lor the worship of God, for the observance of 
Christian ordinances, and for mutual help and edification 
in religtoufl things. The minute and precise inquiries, 
which are hereafter- to be entered into, in unfolding the 
Clonstittttion of Congregatfonalism, will help to explain 
and define these more general expressions on this sukject. 

j^. 2. Measans tending ta the introduction of the Churth 
state. 

It is natural to inquire, when we see a number of per- 
sons, united together with particular objects in view, as 
to the grounds or. reasons of that union. And if it be 
not only natural, but important in other cases, we may 
well conclude, it is not less so in the present. The acts, 
which are performed in a Church state, such as the 
worship of God, the celebration of Christian ordinances, 
tiutual instruction and watchfhlness and intercessions, 
are certainly of no small consequence. We say, then, in 
answer to the inquiry, relative tor the nnion of men for 
ilfese desirable and precious purposes, that the grounds 
or reasons of a Church state, are of a two-fold nature ; 
heifig deducible in part, in the first place, from the light 
of nature, and, in the second, more folly from the revealed 
will of God or the Scriptures. 
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\ ORIGIN OT CHtJRCHKS. 1& 

§. 3. 7^ Ught rf natme in reference to HUs switfeci. 

Although we are greatly fevored in the enjoyment of 
biblical instruction, yet there are undoubtedly many 
things, in which we are left to the dictates of common 
isense and experience ; and we are to understand by th^ 
light of nature itself, no other than the indications of the 
common reason, the common sense of mankind. Con- 
gregationalists strenuously contend, that we ought to be 
^scrupulous in our adherence to the Scriptures, so &e as aiiy 
information can be obtained from that source, in rei^ct 
Ui ecclesiastical concerns; but it- has,, nc^vertheless, been 
a prevailing opinion among them, eiFen fipom the days of 
their founders, that in some ca^es we may safely r«st on 
the decisions of ou» natural understftndingB* Accovdm^ 
}y in the Cambridge PJiatform, winch* w^ ^cM ad<^>ted m 
1648, and is <me of the most aut^^entie, if not the earliest 
document recourse can be had tO/ we find reference ei^ 
pressly made to e^ity^ the law of nat^re^ and comnum rea* 
son. See Chap, XI. on the Mamtevta^ce qf Church officers. 

On the 10th of September 1679, the Platferm wag 
unanimously, for the substance of it, re-apfNroved and 
accepted by a Synod of the Churches in the Colon j 
of Massachusetts, held 9t Boston. And again, at a peri- 
od not long subsequent to that Synod, we find in certain 
Propositions, published by an^fissembly of ministers at 
Cambridge^- and growing out of the Platferm, the follow-* 
ing expressions^^having relation to the subject of this sec- 
tion, '* Particular churches, having the same original 
ends and interests, ahd being mutually concerned in the 
good and evil of each othw, there is the light of na- 
ture as well , as of Scripture, to direct the meeting of 
Churches by their delegates, to consult and conclude 
things of common concernment unto them." 

T)>at there may b^ a. correct a^d satisfactory under- 
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16' QBlQm OF CBTCTRCHEr.. 

Standing on this important point, we quote also some 
passages from the approved and learned work of Mr. Sam- 
uel Mather, entitled An Apology for the Liberties of 
the Churches in New^Engltrnd. The extracts are from 
rtie prefatory Discourse cpncerning Congregational 
€hurches. — "We think indeed, (says Mather,) that there 
are some circumstances, relating to the worship of God 
and the government in these churches, which, agreeable 
to what is practised in other societies, may be regulated 
by NATURAL LIGHT and CHRISTIAN PRUDENCE accordiug 
to the general rules of God'i^ word, which ought forever 
to have a particular regard paid unto them." — And again 
in a subsequent part of the same Discourse, " I have ob- 
aerved already concerning some circumstances in the 
worship of God and the government of particular church- 
es, that natural Hght' and christian prudence, according 
to the general rules of Gbd'& word, may regulate them. 
And, therefore, it seems to arfse from a captious and quar- 
relsolne humor, when any cry out upon us, Where are 
your positive commands, produce your express institution 
for this practice and the other custom in your churches, 
for in such things the light of nature is sufficient tct 
direct and guide us."* 

In sentiments of this kind, C(mgregationalists agree 
with many distinguished and worthy writers of other de- 
nominations of Christians. Says Richard Hooker, the 
famous author of Ecclesiastical Polity, (Book I. sect. 8,) 
" The general and perpetual voice of men, (that is, the 
general and prevailing sentiment of mankind,) is as the 

♦ The work of Mr. Mather, (sou of Cotton Matb^r,) was printed in J738. It 
eYhtt)it8 a great acquaintance with the sul^ect of Congregationalism, and we shall 
bave frecpent occasion to refer to i^ Iqi the worH o{ Mr. John Wise, pastar of 
a church ia Ipswich, printed in 1772, we have a confirmation af the statements 
pi this section in the very title page, which reads thus ; A Vindication of th^ 
Got eminent of New Cnrland Churches, drawn from Antiquity, the Ligktrfn»^ 
^e, Holy Scriptttre, and from. fte Dignity divine Providence has mjt uponit^ 
^c. 8«« Wise's work^ chapters \. *nd H. of his 8eco94 DewQnstraeoDv 
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iicfntence of God himself; for that, which all men have 
at times learned, nature herself must needs hkve taught, 
and God heing the author of nature, her voice is but his 
instrument. By her, from Him, we receive whatsoever in 
«uch sort we learn. Infinite duties there are, the good- 
ness whereof is by this rule sufficiently manifested, al- 
though we had no other warrant besides to approve them." 

But there is still higher authority, that of the Apostle 
Paul, who evidently defends the doctrine of natural judg- 
ments of right and wrong in that remarkable passage 
(Rom. chap. II. 14, 15,) ** For when the Gentiles ^who have 
not the law, do by nature the things contained in the law, 
these, having not the law, are a law unto themselves, whith 
shew the work of the law written in their hearts, their con* 
science also hearing witness, and their thoughts the mean- 
while accusing, or else excusing one another.** 

And in addition to this passage, we find the Apostle 
frequently referring to the light of nature in proof of what 
he himself delivers, as in the 9th chapter of 1st Corinthians, 
where he refers, in support of the doctrine, that the labors 
of the minister ought to be compensated, to the common 
judgments and practice of mankind ; to the shepherd, 

whom all men consider entitled to a share in the milk of 

« 

the flock, and to the vine dresser, who rightly participates 
in the fruits of the vineyard. There- is also a similar 
course of reasoning on the subjects introduced at chap. 
XI. 3—16, and chap. XIV. 33—40 ; that is to say, an 
appeal is evidently made to the common sentiments of 
mankind as to what is according to nature, decent, order- 
ly, and proper. 

§. 4. Of an objection sometimes made. 

It should be remarked, however, that objections have^ 
from time to time, been made to these views- Of these. 
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the one most insisted on, and the only one perhaps neces^ 
sary to be specified here^ is involved in the following pas- 
sage of Scripture ; 

Rom. XIV. 23, " And he that doubteth, is damned if 
he eat, because he eateth not of faith, for whatsoever is 
not of faith is sin.*^ The objection, founded on this pas- 
sage, is parti<2ularly mentioned in the work of Richard 
Hookei above named, (Book II. sect* 4.;) and in such a 
way as to lead us to suppose, that it was much insisted 
on in his time by certain Dissenters from the Church of 
England,, and probably by some Congregationalists. — The 
argiun^nt seems to be this ; Whatsoever is not of faith is^ 
sin ; but faith, as the term is more commonly used, has 
reference to the declarations of the Word of God; there- 
fore, whatsoever is not done according, to the express 
precepts of the Scriptures, is sin; and the inferenpe,. 
4rawn from these positions, was, that in all matters of a 
Church or ecclesiastical nature^ we are not at liberty to- 
act without an express Scripture warrant. 

But let us now briefly consider the nature and appli- 
cability of this objpctioik — The principle, involved in the* 
passage^ when' taken in connection with the related pas- 
sages and properly interpreted, seems to be this ; that, in 
doubtful cases^ if our fiiith or belief, founded, on the dec- 
larations of Scripture^ lead us to a particular course of 
conduct,, we are in duty bound to pursue that course, 
rather than the opposite or a different course. If, for in-^ 
stance,, taking the very case which the Apostle is partic- 
ularly remarking upon,, a person deems it a scriptural 
in|uDcti6n to refrain from the eating of meats uader cer^ 
tain oircttmstances, it is incumbent on him so to do, al- 
though his views of the meaning of the Scriptures may 
be erroneous. On the other hand, if a person seriously 
QOBsidets the Scriptures as authorizing him to eat meatk^, 
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he is at liberty to eat ; the conduct of the individuals in 
either case being regulated by their feith or belief. This 
is the doctrine in the case particularly had in view by the 
Apostle; and we may suppose atoin certain other cases of 
an analogous nfaturie. And accordingly supposing our- 
selves to be at liberty to extend the principle to the sub- 
ject under consideration, the resuit will be, if a person 
believe, or be persuaded, that certain- obligatory principles 
and practices relative to Churteh Grovernment, be declared 
in the Scriptures, it is his duty ta adopt and follow them, 
although others may have different views of the Scriptural 
declarations. The statement, therefore, that whatever 
IS NOT OP FAITH, IS SIN, docs not ttecossarily imply, that 
we can do nothing but what is expressly laid down in the* 
Scriptures. It merely expresses this ; That whatever we 
conceive to be laid down in the Scriptures, according ta 
our careful and conscientious interpretation of them, 
ought to be binding upon us. But we are still left at lib- 
erty in those cases, which we do not consider to be decided 
upon by the Scriptures, to govern ourselves by the best 
dictates of our unassisted judgment or reason ; and also 
where the Scriptures are very express, we may rightfully 
aim to coiHirm and illustrate its precepts by an appeal to 
the natural understanding ; making it a serious study, as 
it is an interesting and important one, to examine into the 
nature of man as a reHgious and social being, and thence 
deducing rules of duty an<l of government.* 

* Although -we have thus laid it down, as an established principle of 
Gongregationalists, that we may consult the light of nature in some cases eveA. 
ia' ecclesiastical matters, still it should be noted, that various remarks are to be 
found in the documents, rdati>^ to our Cfaurdr polity, which, taken by ttiem. 
•elves, would not seem to sustain thfs view. The Cambridge Platform itself 
h exceedingly strict, in binding the Churches to a consultation of the Divine 
Word, and in limiting mere human discretion. But the doctrine; above laid 
down, is not foudded on an insulated passage merely, which perhaps some other 
insulated passage might perplei and" render doubtful : on the contrary it is ' 
gathered from the whofe histbry of the Congregational iraternity, and is givesi 
as the sense of the Chnrehes in general, almough difierent notions may have' 
pMvailed io ih^ minds of sonte individtlals, and even have enjoyed a temporary 
a^ceadaacy at foue particiOar perMdH- ta m few words the doctrine is this- 
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$. 5. Of man as a reUgious being. 

The alleged views, relative to the authority of the 
dictates of the light of nature on ecclesiastical subjects, 
would be less creditable perhaps to th^ worthy fathers of 
the Congregational system, if man were not ^ religious 
being ; that is to say, endowed with capacities for the 
worship and service of the Deity, and placed in a srtua- 
tion, rendering such service and worship a duty. The 
history of the world, and the sentiments of the most es- 
teemed writers in all ages of mankind, show, that he is 
such. Heathen nations, who have never been favored 
with the Old Testament and with Christian instructions, 
have, nevertheless, evinced, by their worship of the heav- 
enly luminaries, and of woods, fountains, and animals, 
that man, although he may have erred as to the proper 
object of worship, still was designed to wcN'ship some^ 
thing ; that worship, that the reverence of some higher 
existence, that religion is essential tp his nature. Many 
uninspired writers of great note in civilized and Chris- 
tian lands, as Des Cartes and Locke,* looking at the ques- 
tion independently of the Scriptures, have agreed in 
considering the idea of God, either as innate in the hu^ 
man mind and connatural with it, or as certainly and 
clearly discoverable by the legitimate exercise of its pow- 
ers. The very first line's of the Congregational Confes- 
sion OF Faith of 1680, fully authorized no doubt in the 
opinion of the writers by the Scriptures themselves, ex-* 

that in many things of an ecclesiastical nature, especiaUx such ss are of leading 
concernment, we are encouraged to took to tbe Scriptures for express direc- 
tions, hut in some other cases, where God has not seen fit to give snch express 
directions, be has left us to the euidauce of onr natural JudgmenU. This is 
believed to be truly and emphaticalfy the seot'unent of the Churches at tbe present 
day.— See, (in addition to Mathei* already quoted,) the worli of an earlier and 
very able writer, Or. John Owen, entitled. An Enquiry into the OriffinaJ, Nature, 
Institution, Power, Order, and Oommunios of Evangelical Oburclies, Chap. 1. 
Sac 6, Obap. IL Sec. 1. 
f Dei Cartes' Frimeipim, Pt I. §^. t3, 14 } Uti^» Etiay, 1ik,tCk.h. H. Ck* 
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pressly declare, that " the light of nature, and the works of 
creation and providence do so far manifest the goodness, 
wisdom, and power of God, as to leave men inexcusable." 
And this is warranted by the Bible. " The invisible 
thirJ^s of Him, (says the Apostle, Rom. 1 : 20,) from 
the creation of the world are clearly seen, being under^ 
stood by the things that are made, even his eternal power 
and godhead; so thai they are without excuse." 

Now if it be true, that man is a religious being, and 
that such is his character as taught by the light of nature 
independently of the Scriptures^ then the same natural 
reason would lead us to expect, that he would put forth all 
the acts befitting, and corresponding to such a character. 
And accordingly we see him fulfilling the sacred offices 
of worship in the solitary place, sueh as may suit his con- 
venience or the mood of his mind ; perhaps in the desert, 
perhaps in the hidden cavern, or in the retirement and 
shades of the forest. But it was a saying of one of the 
wise Ancients ; '' Man is not born for himself alone/' 

$. 0. Of man as a social being. 

And hence we are to consider man, not only as a reli- 
gious, but as a social being. Man is not created in soli- 
tude, but in society. When he first opens his eyes on the 
wonderful things of the world, he beholds those, who 
bear the same image with himself From the beginning 
he is borne in the arms ; is cradled on the bosom ; and 
hears the sweet accents of his fellow creatures. As he 
grows up from the period of infancy, he clearly discov- 
ers the social propensity of his nature. When children 
are old enough to go out into the woods, to range the 
pastures, and to plunge into the waters, we find them 
happy and rejoicing, when together, but in general, disr 
contented and sullen when alone. And when again we 
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behold men, in the maturity of life, gathering themselves 
in eities ; when, as in some periods of history, we see 
them leaving in vast hordes their native land, seeking out 
more auspicious settlements ; when we witness them con- 
gregated in great empires and acting for the most p4rt in 
vast united bodies both in peace and in war, i& there any 
longer room to doubt, that men are made for society, that 
the love of society is natural to them, that it isjan ulti- 
mate propensity of their constitution ? 

^. 7. Of social religiout worship as deduced from the 
Ught of nature. 

Now if man be a social being, this law of sociability 
will show itself in religious feeling and action, as wdl as 
in multitudes of other things. If men, obeying the ten* 
dencies of their nature^ meet together in legislative halls 
for civil and political deliberations^ is it not equally agree* 
able to thteir nature and to common sense and reason, that 
they should assemble, in like manner, in as deep, and so- 
licitous consideration on their religious concerns? If 
there be in men certain princi];ries, which ensure the un- 
ion of their persons and the concentration of their efforts 
in the pursuit of wealth, power, and empire, then cer^ 
fainly the most unfkvorable views of human nature will not 
deny, that there are in men priftciples, which will induce 
them, in some degree at least, to bring together their 
purposes and feelings in the worship of the Most High. 
If man be naturally in some sense a religious being, look-% 
ing upward to some Supreme Intelligence to support his 
weakness and to guide his ignorance ; and if he be also 
a social being, then sociability and religious feeling must 
come together ; and while we are permitted to worship, 
under the solitary tree of the forest or alone beneath the 
open canopy of heaven or wherever we may choose, we 
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shall also worship witli our nei^bor, c^iRg togetB«r 
our kindred, assembling in one conjoined and beautiful 
act of homage those of different ages and sexes, the 
cheerful simplicity of youth, and the severe wisdom of 
age. 

*' Without the worship of God in societies, (says the 
Tenerable Owen,) there would be an absolute failure of 
one principal end of the creation of man ; nor would any 
glory arise unto God from the constitution of his nature, 
so fitted for society, as that it cannot act its own powers 
without it." Chcen's Enquire/ into the Original, ^c. of 
Churches, chap. I. sect. 6. — ^Congregationaliste, therefore, 
jegard^t as a dictate of our nature, of our intellectual 
and moral constitution, and as such fully discovered by 
the feelings and practice of the great body of mankind 
in all ages, that it is suitable and incumbent on men to 
perform at times acts of worship in company. And ac- 
cordingly it foHows, that we may in part look for the 
foundation of Churches or of a church state in human 
reason, or what may be othertvise called the light of na- 
ture, since social worship is allowedly an important 
condition and object of such a state. x 

§. 8. Of the need of Revelation. 

Although in the language of the worthy writer referred 
to in the la^st section,* " The power and necessity of act- 

* The very learned aed pious Dr. Owen, justly reckoned one of the gtiides and 
fetiiers of the Gongre{^aticiiai churches, was bom in 1616, at Haddam, in Oxford- 
shire. Engfland. Hf was educated at Queen'* CoHese, Oxford, which he left ia 
1637. In 1643, he went to Goggcshall ai)d gathered a church on Gongregational, 
6r what were then commonly c^Ufid, Independent principfes ; bis adher<>.nc6 to 
which he had previuusly made known. Ht> once expected to remove to tbiw coun- 
try, and seftle in New Ensrland. but was prevented for some cause. He was 
abundant iu labpiirs. and of ardent pietv. He wrote many books ; one in parr 
ticular, haTing relation to the sut^ject oV t^is work, entitled. An Enquiry into ike 
Original, Nature^ ^Mfttotton, Pover^ Order, and Comw^nian qf KtangeJical 
Churchce.'^ This work was not pulm!>hed untfl after the author's death, which 
took place at London, 1683«— There is also an a^nymous work, firstprinted is * 
1667, and attributed to Dr. Owen, entitled, A Brief tnnnuHon in the Jrorekip ef 
0od «nd .J}i9cijpline it/ tkfi Chui^cies ff the New Teetamentj ^e,'. 
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ing together is given unto our nature for this end prin<' 
cipally, that we may thus glorify God, in and by the 
worship, which he requires of us ;" a statement, which 
implies, that without such conjoined and associated wor- 
ship, we should act against the highest end of that nature ; 
still we are to consider it a great happiness, that God has 
not left us to the light of reason alone. One part of a 
church state is associated worship, and so far reason may 
be our guide, for nothing is more reasonable than such 
worship ; and in the course of these inquiries, we shall 
^nd it satisfactory, in other respects also, to rest upon its 
intimations ; but it is freely conceded, that human reason, 
however clearly it might have indicated the propriety of 
an association of worshippers, could never of itself have 
laid the foundations of a Christian church. 

The light of nature alone never could have disclosed 
the aggravation and the extent of sin ; the light of nature 
never could have folly and satisfactorily declared the 
dreadful danger, attendant upon all sin unrepented of ; 
from this source alone we could never have become ac- 
quainted with the divine character and mission of Jesus 
Christ, and with the symbolical sacraments of the Supper 
and of Baptism. Even the church of the Old Testament was 
visited with hopes, and was charged with duties^ and was 
subjected to- arrangements, which implied the controlling 
interposition of a Divine Revelation ; and much more 
then the church of the New Testament, " For God, who 
at sundry times and in divers manners spake in time past 
unto the fathers by the prophets, hath in these last days 
spoken unto us by his Son." On the subject of the 
Evangelical church state, as well as on others of a more 
personal nature, although we are not required to renounce 
our reason, we are seriously required to resort to it, as 
those, " who have the sure word of prophecy, to which 
they do well to take heed as unto a light, shining in a 
dark place/^ 
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^. 9. Authority and directions for a Church state in 
the New Testament. 

Guided then by the sure instructions of tbe Holy Word^ 
let us attempt to examine the New Testament, and to 
•consider what has resulted from the coming of Christ in 
Reference to the subject before us. And in entering into 
this inquiry, it must be considered exceedingly obvious, 
that the Saviour's Advent has laid mankind under new 
obligations ; and especially so, those, who have received 
Christ in the character of Redeemer, and have reason 
to regard themselves as his followers, for they are under 
Christ in a peculiar sense, and are not at liberty to con- 
sider themselves their own. "None of us liveth, (saith 
the Apostle, Rom. xiv. 7, 9,) to himself, and no man di*- 
eth to himself For whether we lite. We live unto the Lord, 
and whether we die, we die unto the Lord ; whether we 
live, therefore, or die, we are the Lord's. For to this end 
Christ both died, and rose, and revived, that he might be 
I Lord both of the dead and the living." — Christ then being 
acknowledged in general to be the ruler of his people, we 
are to inquire more particularly both as to what rights he 
possesses, and as to what duties he has enjoined. And (1) 
he has the right to direct his people and to require their 
obedience, derived to a certain extent from, and as a con- 
sequent on the blessings he has conferred.— Christ is spok- 
en of, (John I. 9,) in reference to the instructions, of 
which he is the author, as the " true light, which lighteth 
every man, that cometh into the world." The Apostle 
Paul, in allusion to their redemption from sin, repeatedly 
says of Christians, they are *' bought with a price ;" 
and also in aivother form of expression, but of similar im- 
port, he speaks of them, as " purchased by the blood of 
Christ." — But it cannot be considered necessary to dwell 
at any length here on iho blessings, of which Christ is the 
3 
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source to his beloved people. They are very clearly and 
amply disclosed in the annals of his holy and perfect life ; 
in the story of his incarnation, of his toils and sufferings, 
of his agony in the garden and on the cross, of his ascen- 
sion arid his intercessions in the presence of the Most 
High. 

And on tbe general principle, that the bestowment of 
benefits creates and authorizes in the bestower a pecu- 
liar interest in the recipient, it is an obvious inference, 
that Christ, who has done so much for his people, has ac- 
quired rights in the direction and government of them, 
founded on his unexampled love. 

(2) But on looking a little further into the New Testa- 
ment Scriptures, we cannot fail to discover, that express 
and ample powers are conferred on the Saviour in these 
respects; that they are not merely constructive, but 
direct. — Of old, God said unto the Saviour, more than 
he said at any time to the angels, " Sit on my right 
hand, until I make thine enemies thy footstool." God 
appointed him " heir of all things, by whom also he 
inade the worlds." And again, God hath " given him 
power over all flesh, that he should give eternal life to as 
many, as God hath given him." ** Giving thanks (says 
the apostle) unto the Father, who hath deliveied us from 
the pQwer of darkness, and hath translated us into the 
kingdom of his dear son ;" " Who hath put all things un- 
der his feet, and gaVe him to be head over all things to 
the Church."* So that Christ, by the ordination of God, 
is the giver of everlasting life, the king of saints, the head 
over all to the Church or for the good of the Church, and 
the heir of all things ; and being such, he evidently pos- 
sesses authority, in virtue of this divine ordination,, to 
constitute a Church state, with such ends and according 

*Hcb. 1. 2, 13, Jobn 17 : 2, Coloss. 1 : 12, 15. Eph. 1 : 22. '^ 
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to such order, as shall seem suitahle. He is not only the 
redeemer, but the ruler of his people ; not only the son, 
but the heir, not only the purchaser, but the bestower 
of everlasting life, having, in the language of the apostle 
to the Colossians, '^ in all things the pre-eminence ;*' and 
therefore, it is right and becoming, that all his followers 
should look to him with humility as their law-giver ; 
knowing, that the Shepherd, who has shown such infi- 
nite kindness to his flock, will order nothing but in great 
wisdom and mercy. 

And accordingly Christ, in the exercise of the power 
vested in him, hath, either directly of himself, or indi- 
rectly by the teachings of the apostles, lefl instructions 
to these ends, that God is to be worshipped, which we 
learn also from the light of nature and from the Old Tes- 
t|Lihent Scriptures ; that it is incumbent on men to wor- 
ship him in company, not forsaking the assembling of 
themselves together, which is also agreeable to the light 
of nature and likewise to the instructions of the Old 
Te&itament ; that it is the duty of men to be baptized, 
a symbol of the needed purification of the heart ; that 
it is their duty to partake of bread and wine in remem- 
brance of his crucifixion and atonement ; that they are 
to renounce the selfish pursuit of the things of the 
world and to Jive together as brethren, in the exercise of 
mutual sympathy, love, and kindness. And thus he has 
in great mercy laid down the distinctive, the holy, and 
excellent principles of a church state, essentially dif- 
fering frojn what could have been suggested by the mere 
light of nature ; differing in certain obvious respects 
from that iniperfect antediluvian church state, which 
^eems to have bound together in certain peculiarities pf 
belief, hope, and practice, those who " called themselves 
by the name of the Lord ;" differing also in a v^ 
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narked manner from the ancient Jewish Church ; which 
has already been recognized in all parts of the world, 
and shall continue^ as long as time lasts, a source of 
great consolation and blessedness. And it must, there- 
fore, be considered the duty of all Christians, founded 
on reason and on the explicit injunctions of their ex- 
alted and blessed Redeemer, to associate together for 
Hrprship, for the maintenance of the ordinances of Bap^ 
tism and the Eucharist, and for the enjoyment of mutu- 
al instruction and prayer, and such other religious and 
brotherly offices, as are indicated ia ^e wcMrd of God. 

§.10. Of the general internal constitution of a church. 

But it remains to be inquired ftirther, How this eccl^^ 
siastical union of his followers, which the Redeemer was 
authorized to appoint and require, is to be sustained and 
perpetuated ? And it might be answered in general terms, 
that it is to be done 6y the love of Christ ; for he hath 
said of his disciples, ^' Lo I am with you always, even to 
the end of the world," Matt. 28 : 20. But then it ought 
to be remembered, that the Ibve of Christ, like the agen- 
cy of God, acts by means, and in concert with the estab- 
lished principles of our nature. Look then, for a further 
illustration of the general nature of the Christian Church 
at that instructive declaration of the Apostle, (Eph. 2 : 
19 — ^22,) whom we are bound to consider as speaking the 
mind of Christ ; Now therefore ye are no more strangers, 
hut fellow citizens with the sdnnts and of the household of 
God, and are built upon the foundation of the Apostles 
and Prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief cor* 
ner stone ; in whom all the building, fil^y framed together, 
groweth unto an holy tempfe in the Lord, in whom ye al- 
so are huilded together for an habjtqtion of God t^r<tu^h^ 
the Spirit.'* 
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In tjiis passage, we have obviously these general views ; 
(1) Christ himself is the head of the Church ; the begin- 
fiing, the. foundation, the chief com^r-stone, without 
whom it does not, and cannot exist. And this agrees 
with what has been shown more at length in the preced- 
ing^ section.— (2) It is further very clearly implied in this 
passage that there is an analogy between the Chufch as 
remodelled and comj^eted in the New Testament, and 
households and cities ; a truth, which lets us at once into 
its internal constitution^ For the light of nature teaches 
us, as all will allow, that, in households or families, there 
must be imperative regulations or laws ; and that there 
must be both government and subordination. It is the 
same in cities ; there must be a magistracy, laws, and obe- 
dience ; it being impossible, that cities, or other civil 
communities^ or corporations of any kind, should exist 
without them. Hence the constitution of a Christian 
Chu|-ch implies not only the association together, of in- 
dividuals for express purposes, but also that Christ's house, 
which is only another name for such ecclesiastical associ- 
ation, has its principles of government and action, its laws 
and officers, ndt less than families and civil communities. 
Christ is the founder and lawgiver ; and in the exercise 
of his character as such, he requires of the members of 
his household^ the citizens of his New Jerusalem, the re- 
cognition and observance of such laws, as are suitable and 
necessary ; whether we gather them from the light of na- 
ture, from the covenants and church state of the Old Tes- 
tament, from the example and the epistles of the Apostles, 
or from his own holy example and instructions. — And 
here comes the answer to the question at the head of the 
section, viz. That the Church under Christ is to be sus- 
tained and perpetuated by its covenants, principles, and 
laws ; by the due appointment of officers, and the subor- 
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din^tian of members, wid the amscientioim lUseharge of 
duties in all stations ; in a word, by enaying the holy prin- 
•iple of evangelical life to grow up, and flourish, and 
multiply through the medium of an authorized and appro-' 
priate organlzatioik. 

§. 11. Of the characteristics €f a true Church. 

In view of what has been said, it will perliaps not be diffi- 
cult to indicate some, (not professing to go into a minute 
examination of the subject,) of the general characteristics 
of a true Church state ; such as naturally and necessarily 
flow out from its very nature, from its origin, its design, 
and tendencies ; and are not dependant on the name that 
is borne, nor necessarily involved in the minor, and non- 
essential arrangements of outward organization. — (1) It 
must, in tbe first place, be deemed an admitted and fixed 
principle with allpersons, that every true church adopts 
the doctrines of the Word of God. The church, as we 
have had ample occasion to see, is founded on Christ as 
its head and chief corner stone ; but Christ assured us, he' 
came not to destroy the Law and the Prophets, but to ftilfil. 
The Word ofOod, therefore, (not a part, but the whole,) 
the Law,, the Prophets, and the Apostles must fbrnish its 
Creed; Christ himself, as in matters 1af mere form and 
discipline, being the foundation. It is said at the close 
of the Apocalypse, if any man shall take away from the 
words of the book of this Prophecy,, God shall take away 
his part out of the Book of Life, and out of the holy city. 
And the spirit of this denunciation undoubtedly embraces 
associations, as well as individuals ; leaving no taian and 
no body of men at liberty to take from,>annul, or alter, ei- 
ther directly or indirectly, the doctrines of the Divine 
Word. 
(2) A second mark of a true Church, is the mainti^ 
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nance ofdipeipHne, €md4>f rdigi(ms mstmetUm, In i 
pect to the article of discipline, it must be sufficieiitlj <Ah 
*vious, that no Church can be regarded as a true Churoh, 
unless it sets itself strictly and effectually against all per- 
sons outwardly vicious, such as drunkards, swearers, blas- 
phemers, and sabbath-breakers, and also against all others, 
who are not found to sustain such a character, as may just- 
ly be expected of a professed follower of Christ. " Ye are a 
chosen generation, (says the Apostle Peter, I. Ep.2 : 9,) 
a royal priesthood, an holy nation, a peculiar people." — 
And also the neglect of the suitable and appointed means 
of religious instruction will not less imply forfeiture of 
the character of a true Christian Church. This position 
is equally obvious wkh what has been stated in respect to 
matters of discipline ; inasmuch as all- allow one great ob- 
ject of the union of believers in a church state to be mur 
tual support and. edification. " Wherefore comfort your- 
selves together, and edify one another even as also ye do;" 
Thess. I. Ep. 5 : 11. " How is it thert, brethren ? when ye 
come together, every one of you hath a psalm, hath a doc* 
trine,hath atongue,hath a revelation,hath an interpretation. 
Let all things be done to edifying^^' Cor. I. Ep. 14 : 26. 
Let it be noticed, however, although there be a distinc- 
tion between a true and a false Church, every commu- 
nion of ChinrcheSy or in other words, every religious sectf 
must judge for itself as to this thing. All religious com- 
munities have ^he Bible before them, the code of the 
eternal God ; and they are at liberty, artd it is their duty 
to interpret it rightly, aaid to apply the resftilts, at which 
they arrive, to their owa state and conduct, and that of 
others. But the right is reciprocal, and all other religious 
bodies possess it equally. The day, when one . religious 
sect could bind its interpretations of scripture upon anoth- 
er, however candidly made, except in the way pf friendly 
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adrice^ persaaBion, and admonition, is passed ; and hap- 
pily, both for the peace of the world, and the advance- 
ment of the cause of Christ, that of religious freedom is 
begun. 

§ 12. Concluding Remarks, Sfc. 

We indulge the conviction, that we have now arrived 
at the true sources of a Church-state, especially of an 
Evangelical Church-state, including not only the author 
and objects, but the methods of its perpetuation ; at 
least, we have not failed to give the sentiments of Con- 
gregationalists in reference thereto, as written in their 
ancient books, and as disclosed in various ways from 
one generation to another. And we may safely take it 
upon ourselves to say, that the principles, at the founda- 
tion of our ecclesiastical structure, were carefully exam- 
ined by men of great experience and prudence, and also 
of undoubted learning, especially in the Scriptures. Th0 
venerable wisdom of John Cotton, and the logical acute- 
ness of Mr. Hooker of Hartford, stood side by side, and 
shoulder to shoulder, with the learning and sagacity of 
Robinson and Owen ; not to mention many other re- 
nowned names, that had a share in framing its goodly 
proportions. And we may confidently^aver of such an 
edifice, erected with great labopr, sanctified by prayer, 
and now rendered venerable by age, that it is not to be 
lightly esteemed, still less wantonly abandoned. But it 
becomes us, as in the days of Jeremiah, " To stand in 
the way, and see, and ask for the old paths, where is th& 
good way, and walk therein, and we shall Jindrest f$r 
•or souls.** . 
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CHAPTER S£CONI>. 

CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES. 
§.13. Distmttion between the visible and invisible church^ 

It seems suitable here, to allude very briefly to the dls-^ 
tinction, which has^ sometiines been made between the 
Visible and Invisible Church. — (1) The word Church, 
when qualified by the epithet invisible, includes the 
whole body of the faithful ; to whatever land they belong, 
and to whatever Christian sect they attach themselves. 
Whoever truly possesses the elements of Christian char- 
acter, is a member of the Invisible Church \ and as such 
possession is neither restricted by party names, nor cir- 
cumscribed by geographical boundaries, it may confident- 
ly be assumed, that the limits of Christ's unseen house- 
hold are known only to God, the searcher of hearts. 

(2) The Visible church is any number of persons, wha 
give credible evidence of Christian character, by pro- 
fessedly and apparently endeavoring to walk in the way 
of the divine commandments, having associated them- 
selves together according to authorized church order, and 
with the objects in view, recognized in such order. — So 
that invisibility, when the term is applied to the Church 
state, has reference to the existence of the Christian prin- 
ciple merely ; while visibility relates to its outward man- 
ilbHatH»>> (^ what is BO^^pos^ to be such manifestation. 
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^. 14. The Scriptures have not prescribed to the visible 
Church an immutmle form. 

The question, Whether the Scriptures have declared a 
complete form of church organization, exact and un- 
changeable in every particular, has in part already been 
anticipated, in the remarks of the first chapter, relative to 
the light of nature. " To refuse the conduct of the light of 
nature, (says St. Augustine, in accordance with what has 
been shown to be the sentiment of Congregationalists,) 
is not folly alcme, but is attended with impiety."* Bui 
if, together with the general principles, every particular of 
discipline and worship, (we say nothing here of doctrine,) 
were expressly and minutely given, the words of Revela- 
tion would of course be authoritative and exclusive ; and 
the agency and dictates of reason would be thrown out. 
Now we grant without hesitation, that the Scriptures are 
sufficient to guide us in respect to every thing essen- 
tial ; and that we ought humbly and thankfully to follow 
such directions as are explicitly laid down in them, what- 
ever ^ the nature of the subject they relate to. And on the 
other hand, it is no less evident, that human reason and 
authority may interpose in those cases, where the Scrip- 
tures are silent ; subject, however, to the limitation of 
those general and essential principles, which are acknowl- 
edged to be declared in them. And hence under the 
Conduct of the reason of things, it is lawful for the fol- 
lowers of Christ to introduce such regulations for the due 
support and order of the church, as are deemed by them 
to be proper and necessary, but are not already expressly 
instituted. And this on the general ground, that the 
form of the Visible Church is in some respects not fixed 
and immutable. 

* Lumnuc naturalM dictatani rept9«e, hm ii«do ftaltmi eit,te4 M ioBfiMlt 
Anfuft, lib. 4. do Trui. 1. oaf. «. 
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^. 15. Of varieties of form in the visible church 
and of Sects, 

^nd hence it follows, as might he expected, that well- 
meaning Christians oflen entertain differences of opin- 
ion, especially on matters of minor importance ; and 
thus become divided into different sects. Times, and 
modes, and ceremonies of worship, and certain process- 
es in discipline, may appear suitable to some, which do 
not eiqually suit the situation, habits, or views of others. 
Although the Christian world profess to be brethren, we 
find them, from these causes, divided into parties, and 
bearing different names, such as Episcopalians, Luther- 
ans, Methodists, Moravians, Presbyterians, Congrega- 
tionalists, ^c. pursuing one great object, it is to be hop- 
ed, but in different ways. 

None of these various sects, so far as is known, is des- 
titute of an authorized, and settled Constitution ; each 
of them embodying what it conceives to be the sense of 
Scripture in certain articles of faith, and adopting cer- 
tain modes of worship and discipline, which the individ- 
ual members are in general not at liberty to disregard. 
Among the names, into which the Church, in the 
providence of God and no doubt for wise purposes, is 
divided, the Congregation alists hold a respectable place, 
whether we consider their nuikber or principles ; and it 
is to them, that our attention must be in great part 
directed. 

§. 16. Of the foundation or authorities of the 
Congregational System. 

Congregationalists have adopted their Ecclesiastical 
Constitution, in the first place, on the general ground, 
that it is the binhright of aU mei;! to govern themselves 
under God, both in politics auid religion, and that they 
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possess no less authority than others, to think and ta 
decide for themselves on these matters. And in the 
second place, having adopted it, they still hold it forth 
as a rule for themselves and their descendants, in con- 
sequence of a long and serious conviction of its reason- 
ableness, of its beneficial tendency, and of its conformity 
to the Scriptures. 

But a question arises, What is the Congregational Ccm- 
stitution 1 And the obvious answer is. The opinions, that 
have been expressed in respect to ecclesiastical matters^ 
and the practices, which have been followed by the mem* 
bers of that communion for about two hundred years.-— 
And if the question be again asked. How are these opin- 
ions and practices to be ascertained 1 The no less obvious 
answer is. From ancient Congregational writers on the 
subject, from the Platform of 1648, and the collateral dis- 
cussions, from the more recent Platform adopted by the 
-Congregational Churches of Connecticut,and from gener- 
al usage. And thus ascertained, we flatter ourselves, it will 
be found a~6 judiciously constructed, as harmoniously 
balanced, and as agreeable to reason and the Bible, as 
any other system whatever. 

We are not ignorant that, it has been alledged in va- 
rious quarters that the Congregationalists have no church 
constitution, no distinct articles of faith, no. common 
bond of union, or common principle of action. But such 
declarations, to say the least, have been unadvisedly 
made, and are without good foundation. 

^. 17. Certain e€urly euid fundamental principles of the 
Congregationalists. 

, In looking back into tjiings, as they were in the be» 
giiuungy we discover, that there are certain general con- 
gregational principles, which were ia part avowed by 
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tkem, as early as the age of Mr. Robinson, who baa 
been rightly deemed the founder of the sect, and of the 
celebrated cfiurch at Ley den in Holland, of which he was 
the pastor. As in the course of these discussions it may 
prove convenient for various reasons to have these gener- 
al principles stated together, (or at least some of the 
more important of them,) they here follow. # 

(1) Men being by nature possessed of a capacity to 
govern themselves, and having a right so to do, any com- 
petent number of persons, sincerely professing themselves 
to be guided by Christian principles, are at liberty, and 
have the right to follow the suggestions of reason, con- 
science, and the Scriptures in respect thereto, and to form 
themselves into a distinct church. 

(2) Every Church of Christ rightly consists only of 
such as appear to believe in, and obey him ; and no oth- 
ers are to be considered suitable materials to be introduc- 
ed into it, either at its formation, or in subsequent ad- 
missions. 

(3) The union or incorporation of persons into a 
Church-state is made by means of a mutual agreement, a 

> ccmtract or covenant, either express or implied. 

(4), Every Church in the first instance, and subsequent- 
ly every agreeing community or brotherhood of Church- 
es, (that is to say every religious sect,) has a right to 
declare what it consider-s to be the will of Christ in re- 
gard to the terms of communion and the general princi- 
ples of Church order ; and also to insist on the fulfilment 
of this will, as thus understood by them ; and this can- 
not justly be considered, and is not an infiringement on 
the rights of others. 

(5) No particular Church, including those non-profes- 
a^s, who ordinarily worship with them, (that is, no 
Church and society,) ought to consist of more members 
than can conveniently meet together for worship. 
4 
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(6) Thdse, who are united together in a bbbfch sikte, 
have a right to choose their own officer's ; and if, for pru- 
dential reasons, this right in respect to the pastor, be 
shared with the non-professors or Parish, so called, the 
participation of power in this respect must, nevertheless, 
be so arranged, as to render inadmissible and unauthoriz- 
ed any choice, made without, or against the consent of 
the Church. 

(7) The permanent officers of a Church are Minis- 
l*fiRs, otherwise called Pastors, and Deacons. 

(8) Pastors, being chosen according to instituted order^ 
and ordained, have no power to rule the^ church, but by 
consent of the brethren ; in other words, the power of 
discipline is essentially in the members of the church ts 
a body, and not in its officers. 

(9) All churches are equal in respect to ecclesiastical 
power and privileges ; all ministers are equal ; and the 
same with all the brethren. 

(10) Churches, although they originally possess in 
themselves a constituting and preserving power, and are 
fril on an equal footing, are, nevertheless, not independ- 
ent ; but on the contrary sustain a mutual relationship 
9hd interest, and are bound to watch over each other. 

.(11) Ecclesiastical discipline is whc^y spiritual ; being 
lEddressed exclusively to the moral and religious charac- 
ter and relations of the subject of it ; rejecting the ac- 
companiment of temporal penalties and the aid of the 
civil power. 

'1(12) Bkptism may be administered to all adult believ- 
es, and also to infants and young children, whose parents 
have been admitted to the liord's Supper, or at least one 
of them. 

(19) The Sabbath is the only day, which is set apart as 
Jidy ittA to be kept saered, in the Scripture^; but 
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churches and eongregittions are at liberty U^ set ^Wt 
days of fastiog, thaoksgWing, and prayer. 

See Belknap's American Biography, Art. Robinsoi| ; 
Trumbuirs History of Connecticut, chs. xiii/xi^. ; Hook- 
er's Survey of the Sum of Church Discipline; Bogue's 
and Bennet's History of the Diissenters^ vol. 1. ch« 1^ ; 
the Introduction to Cottcui Mather's Ratio Discipline ; 
Bartlet's Model of the Primitive Congregational Way, 
ohapa* ii* ▼• &6. 

§ 16; Remarks om tkc^preeeding general priiuiplts. 

BaoKb of the above'gen^al. principles will hereafter iie 
considered with some minuteneas, and with particular re- 
feejftc^ to the authorities and reasonings, on which they 
vest. Even on a slight examioatioii, they will be found 
to be fundameataJi^ and ta embody the elements of a full 
system. 

It wUI be a mattear of soone interest to know, that near- 
ly all of them, (at least for their subsUnce,) were dis- 
tinctly adopted by the church at Leyden, and are,, there- 
lore^ to b^ coAfiidered as having been aj^ov^d by the 
cwUd and discriminating mind of Robinson, enlighten- 
ed, 1^ we iiave reason to believe, by the Spirit of God 
and ^e Holy Scriptures. And in these respects we are 
ready to suf^pose, he may have ^&&n. further than those 
eminent reformers Luther and Calvin, whom he imagin- 
ed to have stopped short of a perfect reformation, and 
not to have seen all thiugs.-<^It ought to be remarked, 
Jhowever, that in. one re^tegt the Leyden church, (cla- 
HVM £T YSNERABii^ NOfic^,) has not been followed, viz : 
in including among the authorized, scripture church on- 
cers, what have been termed Ruling Elders ; a senti- 
l^intfi which has Jong sUn^^keen a^cuidoned by general 
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consent. Nor does it appear, that the distinction between 
Church and congregation was so clearly drawn, nor the 
j^ctices, flowing from the distinction^ so fully recogniz* 
#d, as in a few years later. 

i| 19. Facts relative to the origin of Congregationdt 
Churches. 

The principle, that individuals have a night under cer- 
^In circumstances to form themselves into a church- 
•tate, to appoint officers according to the mind of Christ, 
as revealed in the Scriptures and by the light of nature, 
and that a church, thus constituted, has in itself a princi* 
fie of preservation and of church power, and is truly an 
authorized household of Christ, was understood and tid- 
mitted by some few persons in England, as early as 1580. 
And on this fundan^ental principle a number of church- 
es were gathered ; but as the founders of them did not 
arrive at other principles equally liberal and important, 
they do not, at this period, seem entitled to be consider- 
ed Congregational Churches. In the year 1602, a church 
was gathered on the confines of the counties of York, 
Nottingham, and Lincoln in England, which chose two 
ministers, Mr. Richard Cliflon and Mr. John Robinson. 
In the year 1608, the fkmilies, composing this church, 
with Mr. Robinson for their teacher and leader in relig- 
ious things, set sail for Holland. They spent one year 
in Amsterdam, and then emigrated to Leyden, where 
they remained together eleven years. In 1620 a part of 
them left for New-England. ^ Preparatory ta their leaving 
in July of that year, a day of prayer was observed by Mr. 
Robinson's Congregation, on which occasion that vene- 
rable man preached from Ezra viii. 21, " Then I pro- 
ckdmed a fast thrrf., ^ the river Ahava^ that w& might 
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i^^ oursetves before our God, to seek of him a right 
Vfuy for us and for our little (mes, and for all our sUh- 
staneeJ* 

' On the 2lM <^ July, that part of the Congregation, 
who were about to sail for America, departed from Ley* 
den for Delfl Haven. On the 22d) Mr. Robinson, being 
)on board of the vessel, bent upon his knees, and com* 
mended them, in an ardent and affectionate prayer, t9 
Qod. He did not sail with ihem, but returned to the re* 
maining part of the Congregation. He never came to 
America, as he intended, but died at Leyden, on the 22d 
of February^ 1626 ; a man " pious and studious of the 
truth ; largely accomplished with gifts and qualifications^ 
and suitable to be a shepherd over the fiock of Christ." 

From this pious and well informed man Congregation- 
alists generally date their rise. Among other acceptable 
testimonies in favor of the ecclesiastical principles and 
the faith of himself and his associates, he wrote a work 
in Latin, entitled, Apologia pro Exulibus Anglis, 
QUI Brownistae vuloo appellantur, published at Ley- 
den in 1619. 

§. 20. Of the name, Independents^ sometimes given t§ 
Congregationalists, 

In the early periods of their history^ as a separate sect, 
the Congregation alistS| as they are noW commonly term- 
ed, were more frequently known by the name of Inde- 
pendents. The origin of this last-mentioned name i$ 
said to have been owing to certain expressions found, 
in Mr. Robinson's Apology, (Apologia pro Exulibus 
Anglis, &c.,) where he asserts, " Every particular soci- 
ety is a complete Church ; and, as far as regards other 

Churches, immediately and independently under Chrift 

4* 
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alone." No douhi Mr. Robiuson, at an early period dt 
his life, entertained vi^ws, approaching strict indepen- 
dency ; but the general account is, that after going to 
Holland and having opportunities of conversation with 
the learned Dr. WilHam Ames*,* he was led to abandon 
those sentimeirts. So that when he asserts the Indepen- 
dency of particular Churches on each other, he is un» 
doubtedly to be understood to mean, that one <^hurch 
cannot be authoritatively controlled by aaotheV, and this 
is precisely the doctrine, which has been firtnly main^ 
tained by Congregationalists since his time, although it 
has often been strangely misunderstood or misrepresent- 
ed. The opinion, which has been held to, is, that par- 
ticular Churches are independent of each other so far as 
this, that no other Church or body of Churches can en- 
force its opinions upon it by means of b<Mrds, penalties, 
imprisonments, or bodily inflictions. If one Church can 
control another, by means of its superior knowledge of 
the Scriptures, by the illustrious excellence of ' its exam- 
j^e, by mora] means' and not by force, there is no objec- 
tion. This is the independency^ which was undoubtedly 
meant to be asserted by Rd!>inson, and which is claimed- 
by Congregationalists at the present day, and no other ; 
for no Churches more unanimously ^nd zealously main- 
tain that there is a heavenly bond of union, a golden chain, 
which binds together not only the Churches of Christ, 

*Dr. Ames whs a naiive of Norfolk in England, and was ed- 
ucated at Christ's College in Cambridge. Hating left bis na- 
tive country on account of the unpopularity of the sentiments^ 
which he maintained, he afterwards settled aa a professor^ 
in the University, of Pr.ineker in Holland. He was the au- 
thor, among many other esteemed productions, of a book called 
Mkdvlla 'fmoLOoiAK ; a work of considerable notie. Heia 
frequently mentioned by tlie early writera in New-£ngland, 
who wrote on tlie subject of Congregationalism. He died 
a^ affed 57. . 
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but the Individual followers of Christ. In particular ia it 
accessary , that the Churches of the same communion, 
following the same discipline, and professing the same 
views as to the true doctrines of Scripture, should hold 
intercourse, should meet together fo^ worship, for mutual 
instruction, and for consultation, relative id the extension 
and peace of the City of Zion ; and this b a principle so ve- 
ry important, and it is so necessary to avoid all mistake in 
relation to it, that the Congregational Churchesj especial- 
ly those of America, have ever decidedly rejected th6 
name of Independents, and have consented to be known 
by that only, which is now commonly applied to them. 

The name of Independents is particularly mentioned in 
the Platform of 1643, and objected to. And the very first 
words, in the Ratio dibciplinae fratrum Nov-Anglo^ 
Rum, being an attestation in favour of the same by the 
venerable Dr. Increase Mather, are these ; " That the 
•Churches of Ne^-England have been originally of the 
Congregational persuasion and profession, is known im 
every one. Their Platform does expressly disclaim the 
name of Independent.*' And again more recently, it 
is stated at the commencement of Mr. Samuel Mather's 
Discourse concerning Congregational Churches, ** The 
Churches of New-England are nominally and professedly 
Congregattonal. They do n6t approve the name of In- 
dependent) uid are abhorrent firom such principles of In-* 
dependency as would keep them from giving an account 
of their matters to their brethren of heighboring Socie- 
ties, regularly demanding it of theni;'' — See also on this 
point Bartlet's Primitive Congregational Way, chs. I, II. 

^.21. Origin and import qf the name Congregation- 

alismk 
The*name, Congregationalists, like that of Independ- 
-ent, has reference to <Hie of the principles of those who 
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bear it, but is thought not to be equally liable to be mis-: 
understood. The principle referred to, is, that each con- 
gregation^ assembly, or brotherhood of professing chris- 
tians, meeting together for religious purposes in onci 
flace, is a comf^ete Church. Such a Church may be 
connected in various acts of communion with other 
Churches ; but, notwithstanding, it is a Church of itse]i(; 
and not by virtue of this connection ; receiving from 
Christ the right to appoint its own officers, to discharge 
the duties of worship,to observe the instituted Sacramenti;, 
and to exercise discipline upon its own members: 

Furthermore, these particular Churches are the true 
^Urce of the instituting and advisory power, which is 
from time to time exercised in Councils^ Conferences, and 
3ynods. Although such assemblies are oftentimes impo- 
sing, on account of the number, wisdom and piety of their 
members, they are nothing more than particular church^ 
es virtually met together for the common good, by means 
of a delegation of select persons. As all the members of 
particular Churches are unable, from the nature of the 
case itself, to meet together in such assemblies, they have 
Necessarily been led to adopt the method of holding the|ii 
by means of delegates, either brethren or pastors, or both, 
as circumstances mjiy seem to render suitable and requii- 
site. This circumstance, that particulaK <5iongregationp 
of Christians are considered complete Churches, and are 
the true source under Cterist, of the ecele^astical authorr 
ity, which from tio^e to jt^ine has be^ exercised in large 
delegated assemblies, h^iifi4oubtedly, apd by admissioi^ 
pf those mgst lAt^est^U^ know oonr ectlj, given rise t^ 
the name of Congre^tipnaJists ; a name, which, it is 
hardly too much to say^' wHi remain beloved and venera- . 
ble, so long as those who bear it, maintain the principled 
and do tbe works of tlteir fathers. 
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§. 22. Views of the Congregationalists in respect U 
the primitive Churches. 

While the Congregationalists consider their views, in 
relation to the point, which gives them their name, agree- 
able to the reason and nature of things, they deem them- 
selves supported in them by the Scriptures. The word, 
EccLESiA, they say, which is rendered Church, has in the 
New Testament but two meanings, and these are related 
to each other. One is, when it denotes a number of peo- 
ple actually assembled together, or accustomed to assem- 
^ble ; admitting, when it has this meaning, of being render- 
^ed by the English words convention, meeting, cro wd, assem- 
bly , congregation, &c. When used in the other sense, it die- 
notes a body of people, not necessarily cohabiting or assem- 
bled together in one place,but united by some common tie. 
The word eccle'sia, which, it should be remarked, is the 
singular form of the noun, is not known to be used in any 
intermediate sense, between a single Congregation of some 
kind, and the whole Christian community. Afi illustratif ^ 
of the first named meaning, see Matt, xviii. 17 ; Acts vii. 
38, viii. 1, ix. 31 ; 1 Cor. i. 2 ; 1 Thess. i. 1 ; Colloss. iv. 
16 ; Gal. i. 2 ; Rev. i. 4, 11, 20. Of passages which may 
be referred to the second meaning, instances are, Matt, 
xvi. 18; 1 Cor. x. 32, vi. 4, xi. 22, xii: 28 ; Eph. i. 22, 
iii. 10, 21 ; v. 23, 25, 29; Colloss. i. 18, 24 ; 1 Tim. iii. 
15 ; Heb. xii. 23, &c. There are undoubtedly shades, 
or slight diiferences of meaning in the use of the term, 
in the passages referred to ; but they may all be naturally 
classed with one .of the two general significations, which 
have been mentioned. 

Now under the first general signification, we find the 
Word ECCLESIA to mean, not only a meeting, or assembly 
•1 eome civU or popular oeeaskni, bvH also a select body 
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of religious persona, associated and assembling for relig^ 
ious purposes. Accordingly we read of the Church in Je- 
msalem, of the Church in Corinth, of the Church of Eph- 
esus, of Cenehrea, of Sardis, and the like ; which, as far 
WB we can learn resq^ecting them, appear, like the Cbn- 
fregaitional Churches of the preeent day, to have bee« 
t#rtinct bodies, MsoeiiLted for r^tgious ends, and in cmi- 
V^lieiit numbers Snt snefa an object, aetmg in the choice 
ff officers^ administering the saeraments, admitting and 
^cehiding mMobers, and doing other aets, incident to a 
sthwrcb sti4/s. And heofce it was n9,tural,Uiat the Chun* 
in CandHToa, which wiw^ a port of Cormih, and of course 
^MEjr near* should bci distinct from the Church in the 
#^. And agreeably to this view of the primitive church- 
es, we can readily u^iderstand the import of ^sei^ain paih 
sages in the AposUe ; fw instancei wben writing to the 
Christian brethren of Colosse, ^e says, '< E^plnras, who 
is (me of you, a seryaot of Christ, saiuteth yon,'' Colossi. 
if. 12; intimating thereby, that the religious pe^le^f 
Crolosae were a.distinct body^ and knew their own mem* 
:^rs. And a^flun, writing to the Coarinthians, and insist- 
ing an the expulsion from their society of one guilty of a 
.great teansgression, he says, " Do not ye judge then, that 
fLxm within?'* 1 Coi^ v. 12; eiipressions, which dearly 
imply their right to discipline their own men^bers. This 
right of partienlar churches to exercise acts of discipline 
within themselves, and which of course involves their 
distinct and authorized existence as Churches, Congrega* 
tionalists suppose to be expressly admitted in Matthew,, 
18th cluster ,'16-^1 7 ^er. ; where, in case of oik luroth^ 
er's trespassing against another, the latter is required to 
tell the transgressor his fault in private, and then, ander 
certain ciFcumstances, he is to tell it to the church, &»c. 
JFw^v^^f, tb^gr c<iiSH)#r Ibt #iiibiMei rsifa^e^ t^ 
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tbid subject, strengthened, when we take into tkw, Ihiit 
the Churches, ^>okeB of in the New Testament, are 
sometimes described^ as being assembled together in one 
place, particularly cm theikst day of the week. See Aet9 
i. 14, 15, xiv, 27, xx. 7 ; 1 Cor. xiv. 23. And this meet* 
ing together is not <mty for acts of ordiitory reHgiov^ 
commimion and worship, but for any acts whateyer, pef^ 
taining to Church organization aotd order, as the choice 
of officers, dMS. See Acts i. 15,26, vi. 3; 2 Cor. viit. 
19. With these passages and others of a like tendency 
is to be reckoned Acts xiv. 23, inasmuch as the original 
evidently conveys a different import from the translation. 
The translation reads ordained, but the original, it is to 
be noticed, is cheirifiohesantes. So that the passage shoukl 
be rendered, '* They appointed elders or raittisiers m et* 
ery church by the tilling up of hands ;" that is, no doubts 
of the people, who may be supposed to have inade use of 
that very common sign of assent or dissent. 

In accordance with the doctrine, that particular bodies 
of Christians, united for ecclesiastical purposes, are true 
Churches, we find the word Ecclesia, when meant to 
apply to the whole body of believers in a particular prov- 
ince or country, used in the plural number, and not in 
the singular. We read of the Churches of Gralatia, Ma-* 
eedonia, Asia, Judea, GalUee, Samaria,Syria, and Cilicia ; 
^ phrasedogy, which evidei^y implies, that there were in 
those countries many distinct and separate Churches, as 
is contended for. See Gal. 1 : 2; 1st Cor. 16 : 1; 2d Cor. 
t:l; 1st These. 2 : 14 ; Acts 9 : 31, 15 : 41, &.c. And 
this doctrine seems particularly agreeable to the account 
given in the Scriptures, that the primitive Churches were 
gathered by means of preaching Christ ; and of course 
that some were affected, and brought in, and not all ; 
Iwming a peeoliar peo^e, a generation to the praise and 
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glory of God amid a world lying in wickednesf. Relie« 
Congregationalists conceive themselves fully warranted 
by the Scriptures, in maintaining that a number of Chris- 
tians, duly organized to that end, n|ay constitute a true 
Church of Christ, possessing the power of self-preserva- 
tion and government under the direction of the great 
Head of all Churches and to His glory ; such being the 
firimitive and Apostolical model. 

^. 23. Of the Churches immediately after the A^ostoU 
ic age. 

In addition to the above argument fVom the Scrip-' 
tares, Congregationalists deduce a collateral one from 
the early periods of ecclesiastical history ; that is to say, 
the ages immediately successive to that of the Apostles. 
They refer in particular to the Epistles of Clement and 
Polycarp ; which are asserted to contain statements ir- 
reconcilaUe with any other views, than those, which 
have been given. This argument, for which reference is 
to be made to other treatises is handled at some length in 
Dr. Owen's Inquiry into the Original, nature, &c. 
OF Churches, at Chap. V., which expressly relates to the 
State of the first Churches after the Apostles to the end 
ofthe 2d century. 

The proposition which he asserts, and whicn he main« 
tains with his accustomed learning is, '' That in no approve 
ed writer for the space of two hundred years after Christ, 
is there any mention made of any other .organical,' visibly 
professing Church, but that only, which is parochial or 
congregational." — See also, for some remarks on this 
subject, Samuel Mather's Discourse c-oncerning the Na- 
ture, Antiquity, &c. of Congregational Churches. 
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CHAPTER THIRD. 

GATHERING OF CHURCHES. 

^ 24. Duty df Christians to enter into a Church State, 

We next proceed to consider the principles, circum- 
stances, and methods, according to which Christ's peo- 
ple are gathered out of the world into a Church state. 
And as opening the way thereto, it seems suitable, in the 
first place, to consider the duty of Christians, or the ob- 
ligation resting upon them, .to enter into such a state. 

(1) And this obligation obviously results, first of all, 
firom the fact, that Christ has required the discharge of 
the duty in question. The mere circumstance that the 
Saviour himself, while here on the earth, gathered a 
church,, implies, that he makes this requisition on his 
followers even of the present day. His disciples formed 
a select body with the Saviour for their head ; being 
united together for particular religious purposes, and by 
means of an implied, if not an express covenant. In the 
presence of this beloved community, he partook of tho 
Passover, and instituted the sacrament of the Supper, 
which has ever since been the distinguishing badge of 
the church. ** And he took bread, and gave thrniks, and 
brake it, and gave unto them, saying, this is my body, 
which is given for you ; this do in remembrance of m«," 

If this were the only passage, which could be found, 
Relative to this duty, it would not be easy to see, how the 
servants of Christ could excuse themselves from entering 
into a church state. But we have already had occasion 
(^9.) to speak of the benefits he h^s conferred on his 
6 
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people, of the direct and eminent authority he possesses 
over them, of the commands, either directly or indirectly 
given by him, for social worship, baptism, anj brotherly 
communion. — Anji theiB are other considerations, obvi- 
ously tending to the same end. 

(2) The duty of Christians, to unite together as a 
church, may be considered as resulting, furthermore, 
from the nature of the Christian life. — The Christian 
' life is a new, separate, and peculiar life ; born of the 
Spirit of God, baptized into the principles of heaven, 
and at war with the life of the world. '^For this cause, 
(says the Apostle, Eph. 3 : 14, 15,) I bow my knees un- 
to the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, of whom the 
whole family in heaven and earth is named.'* The fam- 
ily of the Sfciour in heaven, and his family on earth 
are one ; of whom equally Christ is the head, and whose 
name they all bear, But inasmuch as the Spirit of heav- , 
ep is far from being the spirit of the world,^ it is incum- 
bent on the followers of Christ to come out, and^ be sep- 
arated from the world ; and the very idea of such a sep- 
aration from the world, as shall be an obvious vLni bene^ 
ficial one, implies a coming together, an union amopg 
themselves. • 

. (3) Again ; it is the duty of Christians to enter inter 
a church relationship, because it will prove in varioiis 
ways beneficial to themselves., — Among . other . benefits, 
which may be expected to be secured, it will iinprove 
their religious gifts. The value of religious, as well as 
of mental graces, becomes, no doubt, enhanced by exer- 
cise. The opportunity, theiefore, of improving by exer- 
cise in this respect, which is afforded by frequent assemn, 
blings together and prayers, by religious cpijsultations. 
and addresses, must be considered no small privilege, 
j*nd consequently one, which is not to be disregarded,^ 
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And then the entrance into a church relationship is a 
privilege also, on the ground, that it promotes mutual 
safety and comfort; checking the risings of sin, and 
quelling the eruptions of sorrow, and strengthening the 
fervors of hope, by means of reciprocal watchfulness, ad- 
monition, and instruction. 

And it is by no means among the least and most un- 
important of the considerations, which may be advanced, 
that, by means of the church relationship, Christ is glori- 
fied. In the lips of his people, when met together in this 
holy Christian fellowship, " his name is great f " he is 
greatly feared and reverenced;" **hi8 noble acts are declar- 
ed and his praise set forth." Happy in a common love, 
a common hope, and a common leader, they with " one 
mind and one mouth glorify God." And now if it be a 
duty in Christians to glorify God and the Saviour, to im- 
prove their religious gifts and to promote their religious 
well-being, in other respects ; if it be a duty to act in 
accordance with the natural tendencies of the Christian 
Hfe, and, in a word, to obey the undoubted requisitions 
of Christ, then it obviously appears to be their duty to 
4inite together in churches. 

^. 25. Of the qualificattons of Church Members, 

It has already beeii laid down, (§.17) as one of the fun- 
<lamental principles of the Congregational system, that * 
every Church of Christ rightly consists only of such as 
appear to believe in, and obey liim, and no others are to 
be considered suitable materials, to be introduced into 
it, either at its formation, or in subsequent admission^. 
From the days of Robinson, Hooker, and Owen, no 
principle has been more fully asserted, more abundently 
defended, or strenuously adhered to, than this. Every 
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writer of acknowledged authority on the stibj^ct of 
Congregational principles has, either directly or by im- 
plieation, admitted its correctness, notwithstanding there 
have been strong efforts on the part of the professedly 
junregenerate to break within the pale of Christ's house- 
hold. And it is to this day the unanimous voice of the 
Churches, if this principle were abandoned, there would 
be nothing worth contending for. At one time, it is 
true, there was a strong party . in Connecticut, who exert- 
ed thejliselves to obtain an opien communion, a free ad- 
mission for aU; and this as early as the year 1656, when 
God was {leased to bless our country with a goodly 
share of uncorrupted religion. But this party, it is we}l 
known, was made up in a good measure of those, who 
were net professors of religion. They were dissatisfied 
at being excluded, and wished for a new order of things, 
'particularly the removal of those restrictions, which kept 
out those who did not give satisfactory evidence of a change 
of heart, from full Church fellowship. But the pn^io- 
sal was met on the part of the great body both of minis- 
ters and brethren, with a stern and uncompromising c^ 
position, as something originating in a purely worldly 
spirit, unsanctioned by the word of God, and of a per- 
verse and dangecous tendency.* 

' Essentially the same plan was subsequently brought 
forward about the year 1700 ; and under circumstances, 
calculated to s^ure to it a more fevorable reception. A 
worthy minister of North-Hampton in Massachusetts, 
Mr. Stoddard, the maternal grand-father of the celebrat- 
ed Jonathan Edwards, adopted the principle, that the 
lord's Supper is a converting ordinance, and that mere- 
ly a moral life, not a change of heart, is essential to ad- 
missioQ to full communion. Some churches were influ- 

f Pr. Tfui|ibuir« Hifturv uf CopiiecViciit| Y^l.I p. ^11, 
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Bnced, partly by Mr- Stoddard's arguments and still more 
by a regard for the excellence of his persoual character, 
to fall in with his notions.* But he was opposed with 
great research and ability by Dr. Increase Mather, who 
Understood perfectly the origin, principles, and feelings 
of the churches ; and this doctrine was never widely 
adopted: After a short time the fruits, resulting from 
this unadvised and unscriptural system, became the most 
powerful arguments ; it was gradually given up in thoso 
few churches, where it had been received, (for there is 
not the slighted ground, that it was even for a moment 
an authorized part of the Congregational system,) and at 
the present time it is not known, that there is a single 
Voice in the whole body of the churches, lifted in its 
favor, 

§ 26. Testimonies of Congrearational Writers on this 
subjects 

Although it might be considere4 burdensome and un- 
necessary to heap together all the testimonies, relative to 
this subject, it, nevertheless, seems suitable to mention 
some. — The express language of the principles of the 
Leyden church, as they are giVen in the Biography of 
Mr. Robinson by Dr. Belknap, is," that every churc h of 
Christ is to consist only of such, as appear to believe in, 
and obey him." Mr. Hooker of Hartford, in Part First of 
his Survey of the Sum of Church Discipline, defends at 
some length this proposition, "That persons, whose con- 
versation and expressions be such, so blameless and in- 
offensive, that according to reason, directed by the Word, 
We cannot cOftclud^ but in cliaritj, there may be, and 
is some special spiritual good in them, these are fit mat- 

* Bopw'a and Bennet's History of Dissenters, vol. HI, p« 44£j^ 
5* 
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ter of a visible church." — In a Work, pfinted in Lou* 
don, 1647, although written in this country, entitled 
, Church Government and Church Covenant Discussed, 
in an Answer of the Elders of the several Churches in 
New England to Thirty Two duestions, ^c, we have 
the following statement ; " When a visible church is to 
be erected, planted, or constituted by the appointment of 
Christ, it is necessary, that the matter of it, in regard of 
quality, should be saints by calling, visible Christiaiis^ 
and believers,,! Cor. It 2, Eph. 1: 2." 

" The matter of the visible chiii;ch, (says the Cam-' 
bridge t^atform, cHiLP. til,) are saints by calling." The 
ehiqpier then goes on to explain and to say, The saints 
are such us have not only attained the knowledge of tlMt 
principles of religion, and are free from gross and open 
scandals, but also do, together with the profession of their 
&ith and repentance, walk^n bllimeless o^>edience to the 
Word, so that in charitaUe discretion they may be ac-' 
counted saints by calling. It refers in suj^rt of the 

frinciple hid down to I Cor. 1: 2, Eph. 1:1, Heb. 6: 1, 
Cor. 1: 5, Rout. 15: 14, Ps. 50: 16, 17, Acts 8: 37, 
Matth. 3'. 6, Col. 1: 2, Rev. 2: 14, 15, 20, 6lc^ 

It ought perhaps to be added here, that in the opinion 
of the writers above-named, and ajso agreeably to the 
Platform, the children of those, who are in full commun- 
ion, are entitled to be considered members of the Church, 
although in a peculiar and restricted sense* This suIk 
jcet it will be necessary to resumie hereafter* 

^ 27. Of the number reguisiiefor a Church Gathering, 

ScmHftoas it beoomes aecessvif to gather a Chnrcb 
iM a villuge, wbflre, through the decay of religi<m, the for-' 

f See ulso, anit>i»g vtinoiis otliei testimonies, Heads of 
MreefneM between the Congregationati^ts and Presbyterians^ 

diu»wi up i.i IGJ-J, Aur. i. 
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teer ligfaft has i^een extinguished ; sometimes in a new 
Settlement, where the ordinances of the Gospel have not 
befi»re heen regularly maintained; sometimes in large 
cities, where either former Churches are overflowing in 
number, or resideat» reoently arrived do not hnd suitable 
religious accommodations. The number, which shaH 
twaite together m the work of a Church gathering, is not 
p^rofessed to be fixed, varying of courscf with particular 
circumstances, and consequently to be determined ao* 
cording to the good judgment of those particularly inters 
ested. There iflj however, a partial limitation to' this 
statement. 

"The Jews of old, (says Cotton Mather,) held, That 
less than ten men of leisure could not make a Congrega- 
tion. It is perhaps in opposition to this tradition, that 
our Saviour said, Matt. 18: 20, Where two or three are 
gathered together in my name, there am I in the midst 
of them. Arid hence Teftullian encourages himself to 
say, Ubi tbes, bcclesia esi^, licet laici. Neverthe- 
led^^ because it has been apprehended, that a rule of 
Church discipline in the eighteenth chapter of Matthew 
cannot well be reduced into practice by any number un- 
der seven, and for more rea^ns that might be rendered, 
seven is the least number that has been allowed among . 
Us as capable to form a church stiite for the enjoyment of 
all special ordinances; but Usually there is i^ larger num'^ 
Iber expected.**^ Rat. Dis. Art. I. 

It may be added, that when circumstances are such^ 
that there might be a considerably larger number than is 
here proposed^ it is neither necessary nor usual to take, 
in the first instance, all, who are acknowledged to be can- 
didates for subsequent admission. Agreeably to these 
views, when the Church of New-Haven was originally 
formed, about the year 1639, the body of Christians^ who 
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had been providentially brought together in that plaetf^. 
first selected twelve, and from that number seven, to lay 
the foundation of the ecclesiastical gathering. As wa« 
fitting, these seven were known by the whole community 
to be of established character for piety and discretions 
These meUj whose 4ioiiourabIe names are still preserved, 
were called the seven pillars, in allUsioa without doubt 
to the passage in Proverbs; "Wisdom hath builded he^ 
houses she hath hewnout her seven pillars." The method 
ef proceeding was similar in this respect in the original for- 
mation of the. Churches in the towns of Milford and Guil- 
same county. And it cannot be denied that the princi- 
ibrd in theple, involved in this method, although the limita- 
tion of the number to seven was not absolutely necessary J 
is a corredt (me ; evidently tending to secure purity in the 
Church, and for that rdason entitled to be maintained. It 
remains on this point merely to bevobserved further, tha| 
if the number ordinarily ought not to be less than seven, 
it ought liot on the other hand ordinarily tcv. be greater 
than can be accommodated, with the families attending, 
in one place of worship, and can experience a suitable 
watch aiid care from one mi/iister, provided^ as is usually 
the case, there be but one. 

§/^. Of Articles of bcUif. 

The duty of ah ecclesiastical union being admitted, 
and the individuals being selected for this important 
^'ork, they are next to ascertain theiif mutual wtllijigness 
to assent to certain articles of belief. Our feelings and 
practice are so clsely connected with our Speculative no- 
tions, and are in fact so much dependent on them, that 
this step is obviously necessary. It is not generally con- 
sidered important that the articles of faith of particular 
churches should be very numerous orrery minute. The 
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fbwer m number, and the piainer in expressioit, the bet- 
ter it will be ; {provided they do not omit the fi]|idanientil 
l^rinciples of the Gospel. These articles will of eoofse be 
in accordance with what are known to be th^ speculative 
sentiments of the great body of the Congregational 
Churches ; inasmuch as wherever there is a disagree- 
ment even in ^>eculative notions, provided those notions 
are maintained to be important, the bonds of harmonious 
union must inevitably break asunder. But while it ill 
very evident, that no teligious sect can exist without in- 
sisting on agreement in fundamental points of doctrine, 
it is not denied, that neither CongregatiomdistB, nor any 
^ther sect have a right to enforce the consciences of men. 
All the right they possess is, in the first place, carefully 
to endeavor to learn the will of God in his Word, and in 
Tiew of such careiul examination, they have a right also 
to say on what conditions other bodies are entitled to 
bear their distinctive name, and to share their fellowship. 
If individuals, or any body of men are dissatisfied with 
those conditions, they can enter into fellowship with oth- 
ers, with whose principles they more nearly agree ; there 
is no restriction, no force ; in the language of Milton, 

** Tbe world is all betbre tbem, where to chouse 
** Tbelr \>)mce of rest, an.i Provkleuce Uieir f ukte.*^ 

They may join themselves with any of the numerous 
denominations into which the Christian world is split up, 
with whom they can conscientiously form an union. And 
if they imagine all to have gone astray, they are at liber- 
ty to act by themselves, and to worship by themselves, if 
they consider it their duty so to do ; and none has a 
right to molest or mike them afi-aid. 

§. 29. Of the Covenant, and grounds of the same. 

Having ascertained each other's speculative belief, 
the proposed members are now ready to form a sort of 
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pradieal tgreement, to enter *iiito a mutual promise which 
is commonly called a Covenant. Such an agreement, 
when we consider the objects had in view, recommends 
itself fully to. the dictates of every one's correct jud^ 
ment, besides being warranted by the Scriptures. It is 
as reasonable, and as necessary too, for Christians to 
unite together for religious purposes, by a covenant eith- 
er express or implied, as it is for civil corporations to cov- 
enant with each other^ in like manner, for civil purposes. 
It must be obvious taeyery oi^e, that the end in view, vis. 
the fuliilment'Of the commands of Christ and mutual edi- 
fication and support in the Chri^an life, not only justifres 
but requires such a reciprocal agreement. Indeed, unless 
,we admit that every individual may of himself form a 
Church, which is a notion too singular to be worthy of 
remark, it must be admitted, that it is impossible for a 
Church to be formed at all, without a covenant, since it 
is allowedly impossible, that men should act together £oi 
any length of time, and for. common objects, without s 
mutual understanding. 

^. 30. Covenants authorized by Scripture. 

But, as was observed, the practice of religious cove- 
nanting is not only agreeable to correct judgment, but is 
warranted by the Scriptures. It is no doubt familiar in 
the recollections of ..U, thai God entered into a covenant 
with Abraham and his family, (Gen. 17. ;) in which cer- 
tain blessings were promised on the part of God, and the 
performance of certain duties was required on the part of 
the patriarch. This covenant had been neglected and 
violated by the descendants of Abraht m while resident 
in Egypt, but God, after having delivered them from their 
grievous bondage, condescended to make with them ano- 
ther covenant : pronouncing them, if they would con- 
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ferm to the coTenant aboQt to be pn^^osed, a pecuKar 
treasure, a holy nation, Exo. 9 : 1—6. And in aliuBiorf 
to this transaction, the people of Israel are subsequently 
called (Acts 7 : 38,) " the church in the Wilderness." 
This covenant was aRerwards pablidj renewed and con- 
firmed in a .9olemn manner, (Deut. 29 : 10 — 13.) The 
consent on the part of the people in these solemn transac- 
tions was sometimes given silently, that is, merely impli- 
ed, as in <Jen. 17, Deut. 29 and 80 ; at other times, it 
was given in express words, Exo. 19 : 8, Deut. 5: 27, 
Josh. 24 : 16, 17, 18, 25 ; and in one instance by writing 
and sealing, Neh. 9 : 38. 

In the instances of religious covenanting, which are 
mentioned in the Bible, it is frequently the case, that the 
agreement on »the part of the people relates to their sub- 
mission to the precepts and ordinances of God, without 
any particular regard and mutual pledging to each •ther* 
In other instances there are promises, which lay the cov- 
enant's under oUiga\ion0 to each other ; They dove t0 
their brethren^ their nehles^ and entered into a cur$e, and 
iatQ an oath, to walk in God's law, &c. Neh. 10 : 28 — 31. 
And this instance of solemn covenanting agrees in q>irit 
U least, with what the Apostle, (2d*Cor. 8:5,) says of 
the members of the Thessalonian Church, That they first 
gave themselves up to God, and then to the Apostle and 
his associates ; that is, to their brethren. And here it 
ipiay be suitably remarked, that this should be the man- 
ner of all Church I coyeuants. The subjects o^ thpm 
ought firs^, relying on the blooji of Christ, sincerely to 
surrender them^lves inajl things ,tp^God> aud then to 
the brotherhood; and ,tb^ij|,. it is believed, is the form; 
yihich.has generally l^ieep. .fts$uii)ed.by the Covenants of 
particular Pongregatipual Churches.. Jh^t is j they are 
usually made up of two parts ; the first being a mutual 
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prombe tq give themselve« up to God^ and the aecend ta 
each other. And ajthough we may ccmceive of a Chuirch 
united together by an implied or unwritten covenant, 
merely, it is deemed altogether detir^hle a^d preferable^ 
that it should be express and recorde4* 

^ 31. Seniifaents of the Primitive and of Foreign 
churches. 

In this practice of religious covenanting, Congrega- 
tionalists consider themselves not only supported by rea- 
son and the Scriptures, but approved by the sentiments 
of the Churches immediately after the age of Christ, and 
by the opinions also of certain worthy religious fraterni- 
ties of more recent origin. On this point the following 
observations are to be found in Mather's Ratio Discipli- 
nae. — " Antiquity, (says that writer,) is no' stranger to 
this notion. It is TertulHan's description of a Church, 

CORPUS SUMUS, DE CON8CIENTIA RELIGIONIS, ET DISCIPLI- 

NAE UNIT ATE, ET sPEi FOEDERE, which is as much as to 
say, A body united for the conscientious observation of 
the duties of religion, by an agreement in discipline, and 
a Covenant of hope for eternal blessedness. The same, 
Tertullian, in his Apology, says that the Christians then 
assembled, ad confoederandam niscrPLiNAM, which in- 
timates, that they had a discipline and a Covenant for the 
discipline. 

Pliny, the governor of Bythynia, relates, in his letter 
to the Emperor, (which our Tertullian also refers to,) that 
some renegade Christians, being examined about their 
secret, but sacred conventicles of the faithful in those 
primitive times, confessed no worse of them, than this, 
That they entered into a Covenant, to do no dishonest 
thing in the world ; ne furta, ne latrocinia, ne advl- 
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TERIA COBCmTTBRENT, NS FIDfilt FAX.LBRBNT, NB DBTOfl- 
ITUM ABNBOAftBNT. 

In the Apdogy of Justin Martyr, who liTed within a 
few years of the Apostles themselves, we fktd the Chris* 
dans, who were admitted into Church fellowship, agree- 
ing^ in a resdution to conform in aU things to the Word 
of Ood ; which seems to be as truly a Church Covenant, 
as any in the Churches of New-England. And these 
Churches hope, that they shall not hear that reproached, 
as a new invention, which was practised in the second 
and third centuries. 

The famous Dr, Hornbeck, a professor in the Univer'* 
sity of Leyden, who wrote in defence of the Presbyterian 
Church government, has published his approbation of 
what the New English divines. Cotton, und Mather, and 
Norton, wrote in defence of their explicit Church govern- 
ment. 

And ZepperuB writes it, as the manner and order of 
the Churphes in Holland, That when any persons are 
admitted unto the Lord's table there, they make a public 
profession of their faith before all the church ; and like- 
wise Covenant, that they will continue in that faith, and 
lead their lives accordingly. Several. Synods in Holland 
have required personal covenanting with God and the 
church ; and the incomparable Yoetius highly applauds 
their doing so." 

§ 2tSL Method of Proceeding, Day of Prayer, S^c, 

But the agreeing on the terms of the Confession of 
Faith and of the Covenant, is a weighty proceeding ; re- 
quiring care, time, and particularly religious preparation. 
Hence it has been a very judicious and commendable 
practice fo^ the persons, who are proposed, and expect 
to engage in* this undertaking, to set apart a day, to bo 
6 
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spent together in prayer with fasting. The object of this 
is to obtain a more intimate acquaintance with each oth- 
er's character^ to confess their unworthiness and their 
dependence on God, and to obtain his blessing. 

Sometimes there is more than one day set apart for 
these ends. And usually on some occasion of this kind, 
when the mind may be supposed to be peculiarly suscep- 
tible of correct and serious impressions, the Confession 
of Faith and the Covenant are read and subscribed ; or 
if the written signature be not given, they are in some 
other way assented to. — It may be added here, that pre- 
vious to this, those persons, who are members of distant 
churches, are expected to acquaint them with their in- 
tentions, and to obtain from them testimonials of their 
character, and dismissions to the new church about to be 
gathered,* 

§ 33. Assistance from neighboring Churches, 

The assenting to the Articles of Faith -and the Cove- 
nant is not, according to the practice of Congregational- 
ists, the completion of the steps, attending a church- 
gathering. Intending to become a Congregational 
church, and knowing it to be one of the general or fun- 
damental principles of that body, that the Christian 

♦See ail account of the gathering of the Firs> Congrega- 
tional Church in England, in Neal's History of the Puritans, 
Pt. n. CH. 2 ; and of the formation of the Churches of New- 
tiaven, Milford, and Guilford in Trumbull's History of Con- 
necticut, ch. 13; and also of the first church, gathered in Saletn, 
Mass. in Johnson's Wonder-Working Providence, ch. x. 
There is also an interesting and minute narration of the origin of 
the first church in Portsmouth, N. H. of which the Rev. Josh- 
ua Moody had the care, to be found in the recently published 
Annals of Portsmouth, by Nathaniel Adams, Esq. In these 
and in many other historical narrations, the principles and 
practices, mentioned in this chapter, are abundantly illustrated 
and confirmed. * 
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brotherhood owe to eaeh other acts of reciprocal com- 
munion and fellowship, they now agree upon certain 
neighboripg churches; and making known, that they 
have taken the steps, preliminary to their complete or- 
ganization and acknowledgment as a Congregational 
church, desire them to meet on a certain day, to aid in 
the further progress in this undertaking. This commu- 
nication is made by means of what are termed Letters 
Missive* which ^re «W before the respective churches 
for their consideration by their pastors, to whom they are 
ordinarily addressed, or by the deacons, in case there be 
no pastors. 

The neighboring churches, (so many as are deemed 
Becessary and proper to be sent to,) meet, by means of 
their pastors and delegates, at the pjace assigned ; usu- 
ally in the early part of the day. Being called to order 
by some one of the more aged members of the Council, 
who reads the Letter Missive, they proceed to choose 
a moderator, who opens the session with devout sup- 
plications, suited to thQ object before them. And now hav- 
ing learnt more disiinc^y the number and objects of those, 
by whom they are called together, and having ascertain- 
ed the testimonials, l?oth verbal and written, of their 
Christian character, and considered all o bjections made 

* The liETTEB Missive, sent on these occasions, is usually in 
some such form as this ; and to the following purport : 

iV , January 2Sid, UZ9. 

To the Congregational Church in L' ■ , 

Greeting, 

T%e undersigned, beingf some of thenif members of separate 
and distant churches] and all of them hoping tblive as the re- 
newed and humble followers of our Lord Jesus Christ, jisk 
leave respectfully to represent, that there is no Congregational 

Church in the town ofN , where theif reside, [or as the case 

m^y bt, no church, in connexion with which, they can be suitably 
ami desirably accommodattd.] Accordingly after much consid- 
eration and prayer, they esteem it tale a duty, and are desirous 
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to them by persons so disposed, they iiurther proceed Uv 
examine th^ir Confession and Covenant. 
' Having ended this examination, the Council in private 
session consider the propriety and duty of proceeding 
'ftirther. If they find it right and suitable to proceed, 
they then assign to certain fit persons of their number 
the religious duties, which remain to be performed in 
public. And in making these assignments, they have a 
regard to Ihe wishes of the propoij^ Church, and do not 
ordinarily • find occasion to differ from themy when they 
are found to have expressed a desire, that certain indi- 
viduals should perform particular parts. 

^ 34. Of the public religious Exercises^ S^c, 

The public sendees soon commence in the meeting- 
house, and all persons, who desire to be present^ are ad- 
mitted; generally no small multitude. Seats are re- 
served for the Council, and also for the members of the- 
proposed new church^*— Ordinarfty the exercises com-^ 
mence with a short prayer; acknowtedging the divine 
excellencies, and seeking the favor of God on die serVi* 
ces and solemnities of the occasionV followed by readings 
some portion of the Scriptures^ and singing. Then there 
is a prayer of greater length, as oii the Sabbathr, followed 
by singing, and then by a sermon^ which, as veil as all 

to ht gathered into a new chm-ch, ae^srdine to authorised and 
scriptural order. 

Agreeably, therefore, to the usage of the Congregational 
churches, we solicit ifour attendance, by your pastor and dele- 
gaie, at N ^ the day of February next, to advise and 

assist in ihe aforementioned purvose. The other churches sent 
to are the first Congregational church in A, and the Congrtga^ 
timial churches in D,H, SfC, The jplace of meeting is the 
house of , and at 9 o'clock, A,M, 

Wishing you grace, p,ercy, and peace in our Lord Jesus 
Christf we remain in Christian affection, Yo%m% 
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Uie other exercises^ is expected to have particular refer- 
ence to the occasion, on which the assembly is met to- ^ 
gether. At the cloi^e of the sermcm, the moderator in- 
forms the people, that an Ecclesiastical Council has been 
assembled at the appointed time and place, for the pur- 
pose of aiding in constituting and organizing a Congre- 
gational church. The persons, who were found by them 
to be proposed for the work, are then named. The Mod- 
erator further states, that the Council are satisfied as to 
the religious character of the persons before named, 
which has been approved to them by testimonials from 
other churches, or in other ways ; and that ia the delibe- 
rations of the Council no objection, worthy of being re- 
ceived, has been brought forward by any one. He then 
reads the Confession of Faith and the Covenant in the 
presence of the whole assembly ; and having finished the 
reading, he dsks the proposed members, who at this time 
are generally standing up, if they continue to yield their 
assent to said Confession and Covenant, which they sig- 
nify accordingly. He then proposes the question to the 
Council, whether they are prepared to acknowledge them 
publicly as a Church, to which they assent. A declar- 
ation made by the Moderator to that effect, accompa- 
nied by a few affectionate and devout remarks. 

There is then a prayer of some length, usually termed 
the CONSECRATING PRAYER, in which, among other sol- 
emn and suitable topics, the supplicant does not fail to 
find abundant occasion to speak of the goodness of God 
in establishing a church, of the duty incumbent oh 
Christians to enter into the church state, and to suppli- 
cate in particular the blessing of God on those individu- 
als, who have entered into that holy and important rela- 
tion. — Afler this, some one of the Council, to whom the 
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duty has been allotted^ €xpre6««B what is tenir^ tk^ fi!l* 
LowsHip OF THE cHVROfiEs. Thkr 19 E suitable bc^asioiT/ 
Aot Only to express the stnGere-and affectionate regard 
and interest of neighboring churches, but to assert' and 
insist on the great principle <M* €ongl-egatioiEiaKsrti,* that 
the churches are not independent tiff each other, tat are 
bound, by the principles of the Gospel, to exerciscr'a mu* 
tual watch, iove, and assistance. The fellowship of the 
churches being thus given, the exercis^'s^ otf these highly 
solemn and joyful occatsions^ are general^ concluded in 
the usual way by prayer^ singing^' and the pronouncing 
of the benediction. * 

§ 35. Forms of Church Articles and Coifenant. 

Coilgregationali^ts have their printiples of belief; cer- 
tain fundamental religious docitrines. Those principles 
fite stated at length in their public Confessions. And w^ 
majr say, with truth, although the natuYe of the human 
mind forbids us to anticipate, in large mnltitude^, a per" 
feet and inflexible belief in every particular, that they 
yield as united, hearty, and sincere consent to their ftin- 
dkmental doctrines, as any body of Christians whatever. 
Still it is their practice in the admission of miembers to a 
particular church, to require their express assent only to 
k few prominent doctrines, selected by that chtfrch itself 

* The communioD, mutual aid, and accountability of the 
Cliurches hss already been repeatedly mentioned, as an im- 
portant Congregational principle ; and that Congre^ationalist^ 
do not hold to the independency of Churches, as the term 
would be naturally understood. There are abundant eviden- 
ces of this declaration of an historical and incidental kind ; 
saying nothing of the Platforms. But the object of this not* 
is merely to rem iik, that testimony, not only of a very inter- 
f^sting, but of the most clear, and satisfactory character, may be 
fotttid in a work, entitled, The Fmsr PRUNciPijes -or New B»*« 

«LANn CONCERNING tAe SuBJECT OP BaPTISM AND THE COM- 

^ij.NiON OF Churches, by Increase Mather, printed in 167&. 
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^0Se'8llbotditl«t« CONFESSIONS OP FAITH, (i. 6. the COIP* 

fessions of pafticullir churches,) are not al^fays express* 
isA m the same way; but ho Congregational church 
could be formed, or would be acknowledged as posBes8>* 
ing that character, whose private Confession of Faith^ 
which is particularly Submitted to the inspection of the 
lieighboring churches at the time of its being gatherea,' 
and is ever after subject to such inspection, was found t# 
be at variance with the fundamental principles of the 
.Gbnbral Confession of Creed of the whole body. 

The ^>ilowing may be given as a^ specimen of the Con- 
fessions of Faith, and also of the Covenants of particular 
ehurches. 

Confession of I'^aith. 

We believe, there is one God, self-existent, eternal; 
perfectly holy, the creator and rightful disposer of al! 
things, subsisting id a manner mysterious to us, as Fa- 
ther, Son, and Holy Spirit. We believe, that the Bible 
is the revealed will of Gdd to mankind, and was given 
by inspiration, as the only unerring rule of faith, and 
practice. We believe, that mankind are fallen from 
their original rectitude, and ai'e, while in a state of na- 
ture, wholly destitute of that holiness, which is required 
by the divine Law. We believe, that Jesus Christ, the 
eternal Word, was made flesh, or in a mysterious man^ 
iier became man^ and by his obedience, suflerings^ and 
death, made full satisfaction for the siris of the world, 
and opened a way, by which all, who believe in him 
with repentance for theii^ sins, may be saved without an 
impeachment of the divine justice and truth. We be-" 
Heve, that they, and they only, will be saved in conse- 
quence of the merits of Christ, who are born of the Spir- 
it, and united by a living faith to the Son of God. We 
believe, that God has appointed a day, in whiqih he will 
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judge the world, when there will be a resurrection of th^ 
dead, and whep all the righteous will enter on eternal 
happiness, and all the wicked will be condemned to eter«' 
nal misery. 

Covenant* 

Humbly hoping, that we are united to Christ by faith, 
feeling ourselves under indispensable obligations to ac* 
knowledge him before men, and unite with his visible 
Church, we solemnly vouch Jehovah to be our God ; th6 
Lord Jesus Christ to be our ruler, teacher, and Saviour { 
the Holy Spirit, our guide and Sanctifier ; the holy Scrips 
tures, our rule of faith and practice. We make an un* 
reserved surrender of ourselves, and whatever belongs to 
tos, to the service of God ; promising to promote, with all 
our powers, the interests of the religion of Christ, and to 
recommend it by presenting in our conduct a constant 
example of justice, temperance, charity, and godliness. 

We further promise to walk together with the mem- 
bers of this Church, as becomes those of the same re* 
deemed household ; in the exercise of Christian afTec^ 
tion, in the discharge of christian duty, and in submis^ 
sion to its watch and discipline. Relying for assistance 
on the Holy Spirit, we make these solemn declaration^ 
and promises in the presence of this assembly, in the 
presence of Angels, in the presence of God, the Creator 
and Judge of all. (See §. 56, ch. V. of this work; als# 
Mather's Hatio Disc, at Art. I.) 
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CHAPTER FOURTH. 

CHURCH OFFICERS. 

^ j36. .The need of officers in the church shown from the 
light of Nature.' 

A church, in consequence of accidental ctrcmnstan* 
ces, may exist for a 'time' without officers. It may not on- 
ly exist, but it possesses the ordinary rights, pririleges, 
and powers of a (Church ; as ^ at least, as they are sus*- 
ceptible of being realized i^ its present situation. *^ It 
has the power," (says the Way of the Congregational 
Churches Cleared, Pt. II. p. ^,* dtc.) " to receive 

♦JOHN COTTON. 

Perhaps no name holds a more conspicuous place in the 
history of the Congregationalists of this country than John 
Cotton, author of the Work here referred ta. While faithftj^ 
ly dischai^g the oirdinary dutie» of the nitnialry, and, Irotiii 
time to time, employing his discerning pen on various other 
topics, he found time to write much on the subject of Church 
Polity. Th« CendeKey of hi« writing»i9, throughootj in sap- 
port of the principles, laid down in the Cambridge Platform^; 
in the formation of which he is understood to have greatly 
contributed. ' Ofcbiu^sorae of the principles, he mamta^n- 
ed^ suffered die fate of certain parts of the Platform^ ^eing re- 
luctai^y adopted by the Churches. and very soon abaodoaed-; 
but the great majority, especially those of chief moment, still 
remain. His book of the Keys of the Krbgdom of Httiven ia 
partsculariy^ valuable. . 

Besides this work, and The Wa? of the Churches- Cleared 
against Messrs. Baylie and Rutheword, quoted in the text, he 
'wrote^t)n the subject of the Congregational system, A letiet in 
ausiver to Objeetions mad6 against the New Bngknd Church- 
es, with the Questions proposed to such as are admitted to 
Church fellowship, 1641 ; The trtie Constitution of a particu- 
lar visU)le Chnneh^ 164S; The Way of the Churches ctf 
Christ in New England, 1645 ; and a work, priutad in 1650, on 
the Holiness of Church members, proving,, that visible saints 
i^re the hiatter of a Churth, 

X 
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members, to elect officers, and to do such other acts, as 
do not require office rule and office power." '* Al- 
though destitute of officers, it hath in it a radical or vir- 
tual power, whereby it may call forth such officers, as 
may administer all those acts of office rule or power^ 
which, of itself without them, it could not exercise." 

Although it is a principle of the Congregational sys- 
tem, that a church may exist 'for a time, under certain 
circumstances, without officers ; the appointment of pffi- 
eers is, nevertheless, rightly considered essential to its 
permanent and perfect organization. The dictates of 
reascm, (in other words, that light of nature, of which- 
we have already had occasion to spea^,) approve of, and 
require officers in the church. Churches are from thei^ 
very nature corporations, and have been considered such 
in law; but no corporation, whether civil, literary, or 
commercial, or formed for other purposes, would expect 
to flourish, or even to exist permanently, without them. 
^ Every church member without doubt has duties to per- 
form; but there are other duties, the performance of 
which no individual would feel himself at liberty jto as- 
sume, except it devolved upon him by vote, or in some 
other way. But evidently the devolving on an individual 
by vote, or in some other authorized way, the right and 
duty to do that, which he would not otherwise be at libera 
ty to do, is conferring an office, and constituting the in- 
dividual an officer. 

Accordingly it is very reasonably and properly said in 
in the Platform of 1648, (commonly called the Cam- 
bridge Platform,) '* A church being a comply of peor 
pie combined together by covenant for the worship of 
God, it appeareth thereby,, that there may be the essence 
and being of a church without any officers, seeing there 
is both the form and matter of a church ; which is impli- 
ed^ when it is said^ the Apostles ordained elders in every 
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church, Acts 14 : 23. Nevertheless, though officers be 
not absolutely necessary to the simple being of churches, 
when they be called ; yet ordinarily to their calling they 
are, and to their well being/' See Camb. Plat. Chap. 

^. 37. Church officers recognized in e Scriptures, 

The selection of persons to sustain offices in the church, 
is not more conformable to reason, than it is to the Scrips 
tures. The Jewish Church had its officers, its high 
priest, its priests, and its Levites. They were especially 
and formally set apart for the purpose of superintending 
such ceremonies and regulations, as had respect to the 
instituted mode of worship. To them it belonged to an- 
nounce the festival days, to select the victims for sacri- 
fice, to burn the incense, to change the shew-bread on 
the Sabbath, to tend the fire on the altar for burnt offer- 
ings. Happily for us, who live under a more mercifiil 
dispensation, we have no need of officers for these pur- 
poses ; and still the Christian Church has never been 
without them. 

Christ is the head ; holding the highest office in the 
Christian Church. He is our high priest ; he continu- 
eth forever, and hath an unchangeable priesthood ; and 
yet needeth not daily to offer up sacrifice. And there 
are other officers under Christ ; approved by his infinite 
wisdom, and destined, in an emphatic manner, to forward 
those plans of mercy, for which he was willing to give up 
his life. — Paul and Barnabas, acting according to the 
mind of Christ, ordained elders in every Church, Acts 
14: 23. Paul directed Titus to ordain elders or presby- 
ters in the towns of Crete, Tit. 1 : 5. The Apostle, 
speaking of the Saviour, says, " He gave some, apostles ; 
and some, prophets ; and some, evangelists ; and some, 
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fasUrt and teachers, fer the perfecting af the Joints f 
for the work of fhe ministry , for the edifying of the body 
of Christ, Eph. 4 ill, 12, 

Althoti^ the appointinent of Church o^eers is agree*> 
able to the common sense of mankind, and isi warranted 
by the history of the Church in all ages, it is well known, 
that the different sects in •religion do not agree as to th^ 
requisite number of them, their names, or their powers. 
Nor is there reason to doubt, that this disagreement, al« 
though it is at times attended with collisions, and with 
dissatisfaction, is permitted for various wise and benefi- 
cial ends. 

^ 38. Number of Officers in Congregational Churches, 
Ruling Elders, 

There are but two officers, known at the present time 
in the Congregational churches ; AfiNisTSRs, (otherwise 
called pastors,) alid Deacons. 

Formerly there was another class of officers, a sort of 
intermediate grade between ministers and deacons, call- 
ed Ruling Elders. It was considered as falling to theae 
officers, to call together and to dismiss the church ; to 
prepare business in private, in order that it might b« 
more speedily acted on in public ; to feed the flock with 
a word of admonition, &c. — That this office existed in 
the time of the Apostles, was supposed to be evident, in 
particular, from the first Epistle of Timothy, 5 : 17 ; 
" Let the elders, that rule well, [or who discharge their 
office well,] be counted worthy of double honor, [that is, as 
the connexion seems to require, of double compensation,] 
especially those, who labor in the word and doctrine,*' This 
passage was thought to imply, that there were oncers in 
the church, called Ruling Elders, whose business or- 
dinarily was not to teach or communicate by laboring in 
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' Word and doctrine, although this duty sometimes fell to 
them ; and of course the office was a kind of intermedin 
ate one between that of ministers and deacons. Accor- 
dingly, Ruling Elders are fully recognized in the Cam*- 
bridge Platform, and the duties, pertaining to them, are 
particularly pointed out. 

But it was questioned by some even from the begin- 
ning, as no other passage of evident weight was brought 
forward, Whether the office was jure divino, that is, 
appointed and required by the Scriptures. It was early 
objected, that the last clause of the passage in Timothy 
might be rendered thus ; Especially they laboring in 

' word and doctrine ; or in this way. Especially as they 
labor in word and doctrine ; which gives very essentially 
a new tui;^n to the passage. At any rate, the office, and 
the reasons, by which it was supported, were not gene- 
rally satisfactory. That there were great doubts in re- 
gard to it, and that it was never at any period fully sanc- 
tioned and , approved by the churches, is fully evident 
from the ecclesiastical history of the country.* 

^ 39. Purther remarlcs on the office, of Ruling Elders. 

The disposition, which has been mentioned, on th^ 
part of the churches, not to sanction and put in force thQ 
part of the Platform of Cambridge, relative to Ruling El- 
ders, gained strength by time ; and that for various reai- 
sons. — (1.) One reason, beside the alleged want of full 
and decisive Scripture authority, was the difficulty of 
finding men in all the churches, suitable for the office. 



* See Joshua Scottow's Old Men's Tears for their own De- 




Espoused, Petit. IV. § 3, pr. 1772; and Home's Ecclesias- 
tics Methermeneutica, Ques. X. 
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It was highly, important, that the Deacons should be 
men of piety and of respectable character, but for the of- 
^ce of Ruling Elders there was need of men of a higher 
grade ; and it was not always easy to obtain them. 

(2) It was further thought, that the duties, allotted 
to the Ruling Elders, might be performed to good pur- 
pose by the ministers and deacons, and perhaps in some 
respects by committees, chosen for a time from among 
the private members of the churches ; and if so, it would 
be altogether desirable to avoid those strifes and jealo- 
sies, which are very apt to arise from the multiplication 
of dignities and titles. (3) And among other things, as 
the office of these Elders was q£ an executive nature, im- 
plying no small degree of authority in the admission, ex- 
clusipn, and general government of members, it was 
found to interfere at times with that of the minister him- 
self ; ei^pecially when it happened to be associated, as 
might sometimes be the case, with an undue share of 
conceit or of pertinacity.* 

Whatever might have been the reasons of it, whether 
these or others, it is certain, the office was never univer- 
sally adopted, as a part of the authorised organization of 
the churches, and that it was soon almost universally re- 
jected. And accordingly for many years it has ceased 
to hold a place in the arrangements of our ecclesiastical 
constitution. — ^With these explanations in respect to ru- 
ling elders, we are prepared to enter into a more partic- 

* There is reason to believe, it would be no difficult matter* 
te glean from our ecclesiastical annals sufficient proofs of 
dissatisfaction and uneasiness, arising between tlie Pastors 
and the Ruling Elders. One of the most unhappy religious 
disputes, that existed in the early periods of the country, that 
of the church of Hartford in Connecticut, seems to have orig- 
nated from this cause, viz. the mutual distrust and dissatisfac- 
ition of the Pastor and the Ruling Elder.— See Trumbull's 
History of Connecticut, chap. xiii. 
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ular consideration of the acknowledged and permanent 
classes of officers, viz. deacons and ministers. 

§ 40. Office of Deacons. 

The first clear And undoubted account, which we have 
in the New Testament in respect to tfie oflice of dea- 
cons, is to be found at the commencement of the sixth 
chapter of Acts. " And in those days, when the number 
of the disdpks was fftultiplied, there arose a murmuring 
of the Grecians against the Hebrews, because their wid- 
ows were neglected in the daily ministration. Then the 
twelve called the multitude of the disciples unto them, and 
said^ It is not reason, that we should haoe the word of 
Ood, and serve tables. Wherefore, brethren, look you 
out among you seven men of honest report, full of the Ho- 
ly Ghnt, and wisdom, whom we nwy appoint over this 
business. jBtt# we will give oursdves continually to pray* 
er, and to the ministry of the word. And the saying 
pleased the whole muUitude ; and they chose Stephen, a 
man fuU of faith and of the Holy Ghost, and Philip, 
and Prochorus, and Nicanor, and Timon, and Parmeni' 
as, and Nicolas, a proselyte of ArUioch ; whom they set 
before the Apostles, and when they had prayed, they laid 
their hands on them.'' 

In this account, it is worthy of being remarked, that it 
was left by the Apostles to the church of Jerusalem to 
make choice of the persons. And, therefore, we may 
well conclude, that the practice of Congregationalists, 
who appoint to this office by a vote of the church, is sanc- 
tioned by Apostolic authority. — It would seem also, that 
in this instance there was the imposition of hands, which 
is practised in the ordination of ministers, in the setting 
apart to this office. Qut, in the Congregational Churchr 
es, this ceremony, at the setting apart of deacons, has 
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been disused for many years ; as we shall, again have oc- 
casion to notice before leaving this subject. 

§ 41. Of the duties of Deacons. 

It is not the sense of the churches, nor has it been for 
many years, that the duties of a deacon are limited, in 
the language of the Cambridge Platform, (ch. vii. § 4,) 
*' to the care of the temporal good things of the church." 
The duties, connected with the office,, are various and 
important ; especially since all thoughts are given up of 
the acknowledgment and re-establishment of the office 
of Ruling Elders. 

(1) Deacons are to be, in various respects, assist* 
ants to the ministers. As the pastors or bishops of 
churches are required *' to hold fast the faithful word a» 
they have been taught ;" so the deacons, in the precepts 
respecting them in the first Epistle of Timothy, are di- 
rected ".to hold the mystery of the faith;" that is, to 
understand and maintain the peculiar doctrines of the 
Christian system. And it is further Required of them, 
that they be men of gravity and sincerity ; neither given 
to the indulgence of pleasure, nor greedy of filthy lucre. 
— The Scriptures, therefore, being so explicit in requir- 
ing such qualifications, it seems to be an obvious infer- 
ence, that duties, not only of a high, but of a religious 
nature, are to be performed by them ; something more 
than merely giving their attention to the church's tem- 
poral concerns. But these duties, whatever they may be, 
are expected to be subordinate to those of the minister, 
.and to be rendered b^ way of assistance to him. Accor- 
dingly it is supposed to fall to the deacons, (and the prac- 
tice of the churches is in accordance with this opinion,) 
te arrange in connexion with the pastors such religious 
meetings of a more private nature as may be necessary ; 
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(0 take the lead in such meetings in the pastor's absence ; 
to guide and instruct inquirers afler the religious life, so 
far as may be in their power ; and, in all other suitable 
ways, to promote the interests of the Christian cause. 

(2) Among other things, it is the practice, at church 
meetings for mere business, for the deacons, in the ab- 
sence of the pastor, to act as moderator. When there is 
more than one present, (there ordinarily being two and 
sometimes more to each church,) the discharge of this 
duty seems naturally to come upon the elder, unless it 
be otherwise arranged between them. 

(3) It is the business of the deacons to take charge of 
the sacramen&l vessels and of other property, subject to 
the direction of the church as a body ; also to prepare 
the elements for the communion, and to distribute them 
to those, who partake. They are likewise to inquire in- 
to the number and circumstances of the indigent mem- 
bers of their respective churches, and to distribute to 
them that provision, which it is incumbent on the 
churche^ to make for such persons. — And it may not be 
irrelevant to remark, that the duties, incident to the dea- 
con's office, (are not intended by the Congregational 
churches to be merely nominal •; they are highly impor- 
tant ; and there is abundant reason for saying, the pros-^ 
perity of the cause of religion depends greatly on the due 
performance of them. 

^ 42. Further remarks en the duties of Detieons. 

Although Deacons, in the absence of the Pastor, may 
lake the lead in religious meetings, and may read the 
Scriptures, and make practical remarks, the order and 
well-being of the churches require, that they be careful 
not to entrench upon what are appropriately pastoral du- 
ties ; andy therefore, they are not considered at liberty tft 
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' select a text and preach from it what has to the audience 
the appearance of a Sermon, and is designed to be such ; 
nor is it proper for them to dismiss the assembly with a 
formal benediction, such as is customarily heard, at the 
breaking up of religious assemblies, frOm the lips of th^ 
minister. 

The reasons of these directions, saying nothing of th^ 
plain Scripture distinction between the duties of pastors 
and deacons, are obvious. There are certain distinctive, 
we might almost say, sacrect associations with the char- 
acter of a minister, which are important to*be sustained, 
and which would be broken up, by authorising such a 
course on the part of the deacons ; beside the additional' 
evils of disorder and various jealousies. These evils are' 
not merely imaginary, but have developed themselves af 
various times. Look, for example, at the first Congrega- 
tional church in New England, that of Plymouth in Mas- 
sachusetts ; the immediate and worthy offspring of Mr: 
Robinson's church in Ley den. This church had no pas- 
tor for a pumber of years ; the Ruling Elder, Mr. Brews- 
ter, was a diffident man, although possessed of excellent 
sense and learning ; the brethren of the church often 
spoke in its meetings, as was natural, and under certain 
limitations would have been highly beneficial. But a 
spirit of pride and self-sufficiency was fostered, which 
seems to have spread itself into other churches in the 
Plymouth Colony, and the results were unhappy. — " The 
preachments of those,' whom they called gifi;ed brethren, 
(says Cotton Mather, Magnalia, Bk. I. ch. iii. § 7,) pro- 
duced those discouragements unto their ministers, that al- 
most all the ministers left the Colony, apprehending them- 
selves driven away by the insupportable neglect and con- 
tempt, with which the people on this occasion treated them. 
And this dark hour of eclipse upon the light of the Gospel 
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in the churches of the Colony continued until their humil- 
iation and reformation before the great Shepherd of the 
sheep, who hath since blessed them with a succession of as 
worthy ministers as most in the land." 

Under the gifted^ brethren, here mentioned, we may 
suppose deacons to be included ; and if not, the statement, 
which is made, clearly illustrates the inexpediency of that 
(State of things, which is designed to be opposed. And we 
may plead not only the lessons of historj, but the authority 
of the founders of our Churches. Mr. Robinson in his 
Apology* allows, that not only deacons, but lay-mem- 
bers, strictly so called, m^y prophesy y (as the phrase then 
was ;) that is, may explain the Scriptures, and exhort ; but 
he contends, that this practice ought to be, income meas*- 
ure, subjected to the permission and control of ministers; 
Such, at least, is the obvious spirit of his remarks. 

§ 43. Induction of Deacons into Office. 

lieacons are appointed by the particular churches, in 
which they are expected to exercise their office ; it hav- 
ing ever been an admitted principle, that the election of 
all their officers rests with the churches alone. They arei 
inducted into their office, or rather enter upon its duties; 
with but little ceremony. The practice, however, in this 
particular, was certainly different in former times from 
what it is at present. When Philip and Prochorus and 
others had been chosen deacons by the church of Jeru- 
salem, we read, that they were set before the Apostles, 
who prayed and laid their hands on them. 

Coming down to the times of our own particular sect, 
w6 are informed in the history of the First Church in 
Boston,* that the imposition of hands was practised, as a 

* At chapter viii. as quoted in Dr. Belknap's Ain. Biogra- * 
phy, Art. Win. Brewster. 

* Emerson*s Historical Sketch of ilie First Church in Bos- 
ton, Sect. I. 
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sign of consecration, iji respect to deacons, as well a» 
ministers. 

This ceremony on the introduction of deacons into 
their office, which is known to have been practised by 
various other churches, is recognized in the Platform ;* 
" Church officers are not only to he chosen by the churchy 
Axis xiii. 3, xiv. 23 ; hut also to he ordained by imposition 
of hands and prayer, with which at the ordination of EU 
ders, fasting is also to he joined, \st Tim, v. 22." 

But this mode of consecration, (by the imposition of 
hands as in the ordination of a minister,) is not practised 
at the present day ; or at least but very seldom. On what 
grounds this has happened, has not been fully explained ; 
and it has been attended with regret on the part of some, 
although approved by the greater number. But while the 
ceremony of imposition of hands seems to be permanently 
abolished in respect to deacons, it is evidently necessary 
for the good of religion, that the minds of the people be* di- 
rected towards the office; and it, therefore, seems suita- 
ble, that the pastor should improve the occasion of an ap- 
pointment to the deaconship by publicly remarking on the 
nature of the office and the duties of the incumbent. This 
has commonly been done ; and this exposition of the na- 
ture of the office, &/C. is sometimes accompanied with a 
particular address to the person, chosen to it. 

§ 44. Office of Minister or Rastor. 

There is evidently, say those whose principles we are 
endeavoring to give an account of, a higher office, recog- 
nized in the Scriptures,, than that of deacons, viz. the of- 
fice of pastors or ministers. This officer is commonly 
mentioned in the New Testament under the name of El- 
der, though sometimes under that of Overseer or Bishi> 

• Camb. Platf. Chap. IX. ~~ 
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op. Accordingly, (Acts xx. 17, 28,) the Elders of the 
church of Ephesus are required to take heed to the flock, 
over which the Holy Ghost had made them Overseers ; 
the original- of this last word, episcopoi, being in some 
other places rendered Bishops ; see Philipp. i. 1, first 
Tim. iii..2. Tit. i. 5— 7. 

That Elders, which is a general term for certain church 
officers, is used as synonymous with Bishops or overseers, 
seems to be particularly confirmed from the manner ,Jn 
which the subject is treated, in the passage last referred 
to. ** For this cause, says the Apostle, left I thee in Crete, 
that thou shouldest set in order the things, that are want' 
ing, and ordain Elders ir^cvery city, as I had appointed 
thee; if any he blameless, Sfc." In this passage Titus is 
required to set apart certain persons as Elders for the 
service of the churches in the Cretan cities, if there were 
any to be found, possessing a particular character. And 
immediately after, the reason of such an express and care- 
ful direction is given, viz. That a Bishop must be blame- 
less, not self-willed, not given to anger, and the like. So 
that evidently the connexion and obvious meaning of the 
passages taken together render it necessary to consider 
Elders and Bishops synonymous. 

It would seem, then, that elders and bishops or over- 
seers, whatever might be their appropriate duties, and 
whatever relation they might sustain to the subordinate 
oflice of deacons, were one and the same grade or spe- 
cies of Church officer. But nothing is more evident 
than the fact, that the elders of the New Testament were 
the ministers or pastors of particular churches. And if 
so, it is consistently inferred, that the Scriptures do not 
elevate bishops, which is but another name for elders or 
pastors, to an ascendancy and control over an assemblage 
or multitude of churches Whatever opinions may be 
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held by other Christian denominations, this is^ at least/^ 
the doctrine of Congregation alists ; they know no lower 
officer than deacons, and none higher than pastors ; they 
consider these two classes of officers to be fully recogniz- 
ed in the Scriptures, and both of th^ai to be of great im- 
portance.* 

^ 45. Distinction of Elders or ministers into Teaching • 
and Pastoral, 

In the early periods of our ecclesiastical history, two 
ministers were required to each church. Nor in general 
did the churches fail of supporting the required number, 
except from accidental circumstances. The general 
terms, elder, and minister, were then applied to both 
indiscriminately; while the subordinate distinction of 
office was indicated by the terms, teaching, and pasto- 
ral. So that we often read of a teaching elder or teach- 
er, and of a pastoral elder or pastor in the same church ; 
as in the first Congregational church in Boston, Mr. 
Wilson was many years Pastor, while Mr. John Cotton 
was at the same time Teacher. This distinction of min- 
isters into teachers and pastors is thus noticed in the 
sixth chapter of the Cambridge Platform : " TTie pastor's 
special work is to administer a word of wisdom, Eph, iv. 
11, Rom. xii. 7, 8, first Cor. xii. 8. The teacher is to 

* This subject is remarked upon by almost all the writers, 
whom we have occasion to refer to ; in some incidentally ; in 
others more at large. Those, who wish to see it examined 
more parti cularlj^, will find it carefully treJlted, and at some 
length, in the writings of Dr. D wight. Among other topics, 
relative to the general subject, he auempts to show by various 
quotations, that there is an agreement in the sentiments of 
Congregationalists with those of a number of eminent Episco- 
palian writers. — See Theoloot, explained and defended, in a 
Series of Sermons by Timothy Dwight, S. T. D. L. U D. 
Ser. CL. CL^ / • / & 
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* 

uUend to doctrine, and therein to administtr a w^r^ ^ 
knowledge y 1 Tim, iv. 1, 2, Tit, xi. 9 ; and either of them 
to administer the seals of that covenant, tmto the dispen-- 
sation of which they are alike called,'' 
■ This arrangemeDt, independently of the support 
which they supposed it received from the Scriptures, nat- 
urally suggested itself to the fervent piety of our forefa- 
thers, but time, which infallibly brings out from human 
systems unforeseen excellencies . and defects, has clearly 
-evinced its incompatibility with the prosperity of the 
churches, and it has consequently been dropped. No 
formal measures seem to have ever been taken to alter 
this part of the plan, but it fell away through its own 
mere weight and deficiency. Beside the increased ex- 
pense of the method, which many of the churches were 
unable to bear, it was soon found, it presented an oppor- 
tunity for rivalships between^ the ministers themselves 
and for dissentions in the flock. — Nor does it sufficiently 
appear, that the passages of Scripture referred to author- 
iz.e this distinction in the ministry. Indeed the follow- 
ing passage has been justly thought to be utterly incon^ 
sistent with it; Eph. iv. 11, " And he gave [that is, ap- 
pointed,] some Apostles, and some prophets, and some 
evangelists, and some pastors and teachers." In look- 
ing at this passage, it will be noticed, that, in the prece- 
ding clauses, certain persons are stated to have been giv- 
en or appointed as Apostles ; others as Prophets ; others 
as Evangelists ; but in the last clause there are evidently 
two classes of duties combined together or two offices in 
one, and, in reference to this union of duties, others were 
appointed to be Pastors and Teachers ; that is, to the 
combined teaching and pastoral office. If this be a cor- 
rect view, the teaching and pastoral duties are not to be 
separated, but exercised by the same person.-r-It may be 
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incidentally remarked, that the word, pastor, origin- 
ally means a Shepherd ; and, therefore, in its metaphori- 
cal application to the ministry, indicates government or 
rule, rather than instruction. We read of a Shepherd in 
the Old Testament, whose pastoral staff was a rod of 
iron, Ps. ii. 9, ^ppt. Vers. ; and the kings of Homer, who 
undoubtedly knew how to govern, as well as to guide, 
were the shepherds of the people. 

§ 46. Ministerial or pastoral duties. 

The pastors of churches are rightly considered under 
God the great instruments and means of their prosperity. 
To the persons, who are called to that important station, 
the solemn language of Scripture is ; " Take heed unto 
all the flock, over which the Holy Ghost hath made you 
overseers, to feed the church of God, which he hath pur- 
chased with his own blood." The duties, incumbent 
upon them, are various ; and in a work, which did not 
aim at conciseness, the considerations, relative to them, 
might be spread over a volume. 

(1.) Preaching. — Of these duties the first perhaps in 
order and importance is Preaching. It is obviously agree- 
able to the light of nature, to the common reason of man- 
kind, that some person in every church should be partic- 
ularly required to perform this service, the object of 
which is to instruct, guide, and strengthen in the relig^ 
ious life. The reasonableness and importance of this is 
particularly evident, when we consider, that the subject 
of religion embraces a vast variety of duties and relations. 
Although its more striking and charucteristic elements 
are level to the comprehension of all, still it cannot be 
denied, that the hearers will be greatly aided by more 
particular views, by the developement of remote princi- 
ples, and by the application of those principles to partk- 
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tllai Bituations and circuroetaBCes. Among ^ topiet, 
handled by the preacher, are the character of God, the 
•vils of sin, the mysteries of redemption, theoecMsity of 
a renovated heart, and the progressive triumphs «f a h»« 
ly life. They embrace, the wheile circle 4>f feelings Mid 
duties, which bind ns to earth and to lieaveK*, to time and 
to eternity, to our fellow beings and to owp Ci^eotoi^* 

2. Pastoral visits and private iN8TRuoTioN.>^Mi»4 
isters are '' to watch for souls, as those,^ who must 
give an account." So solemn a direction s^ms to im- 
ply and to require, that they must concern themselves 
with individualet, as well as with the great congregation. 
However careful the minister piay be, his public instruct 
tion will in general only apply to the public or ^common 
wants of his hearers. At any rate there are many trou- 
bles of the soul, which can be more effectually counter* 
acted by private conversation, and in the bosom of qne'i 
own family. At their firesides the feelings of the people 
9re more readily and freely disclosed than elsewhere ; the 
seriousness of devotion assumes an unknown loveliness 
of character, because it ascends to heaven, mingled with 
all the kindly charities of home ; and a new friendship is 
formed for the visitant himself, which is the more sacred 
and dear on account of the place of its origin. 

*The earliest preachers of the Congregationatists did not 
use Notes ; their sermons were unwritten, although they couM 
not alwiiys be called extemporaneous The first person in 
North America of the Congregational sect, who is known to 
have used notes, was Rev. John Warham, a worthy mhifster 
of Windsor in Connecticut. Cotton Mather, to whom we are 
indebted for this fact, gives us to understand, that Warham, by 
this practice, gave considerable offence to some judicious per- 
sons, who had never heard him. But he adds, *« when they 
OHCc came to hear him, they could not but admire the notable 
energy of his ministry ."-*-The preachers of the present day 
pursue, in some respects, a middle conrse. Generally speak- 
ing, the more formal sermons, preached on the Sabbath, arf 
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It has also been e:q)ected of the pastors of these church 
es, that « they attend in particular to the instruction of 
chikhen in. religious things! Accordingly it is common 
£»r them to impart catechetical instruction, and to aid 
tmme .or less in the formation and support of Sabbath 
8Qho«ib 9nd Bible classes. And these means of religious 
knowledge^ through the favor of God, have been greatly 
hfoiUed. 

§ 47. ^J^he duties of ministers further considered. 

There ' are various other duties of greater or less im- 
portance. At the business meetings of the church, the 
Pastor acts as moderator ; which the superior office, 
sustained by him, seems to render suitable. It also falls 
to him, unless it be otherwise arranged in consequence 
of some temporary or peculiar circumstances, to keep 
the records of the church, and to act as its clerk. This 
is a very proper practice, since all instances of baptism, 
both of infants and of adults, whether the latter be ad- 
mitted into full communion or not, ought to be rioted in 
the' church records. In the admission and exclusion of 
members, although his vote has in itself no more weight 
than that of other individuals, it |s particularly his duty 
to inform himself both as to principles and facts. 

jwritten ; but on other occasions, as private lectures and con- 
ferences, they frequently preach without notes. And this 
,Coui*se scenis to give general satisfnction. 

A remark of the celebrated Baxter, in reply to certain gain- 
savers on this subject, is perhaps worthy of being added here. 
," It is not, (says he,) the want of abilities, that makes us use 
our notes; but a regard to our work and the good of our hear- 
^ers. I use notes, as much as any man when I take pains, and 
as little as any man, when I am lazy, or busy, or have not lei- 
sure to prepare. It is easier to ns to preach three sennons 
without notes, than one with them. He is a simple preacher, 
that is not able to preach a day without preparation^ if his 
siiength would servo." 
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% 48. Of commiHees of Laymen, f^ rf^ums purpMes. 

But it is 'sometimes asked. Are the two classes of offi- 
cers, Ministers and Deacons, sufficient for the perform- 
ance of the duties of the church ? WoiJ4 ^^* ^^ inter- 
ests be subserved, if there were other grades of office^? 
-—-Before directly aaswmRg soeh iAcfVMfies, let it he no- 
ticed, there has undoubtedly existed a jealousy on this 
subject ; an unwillingness to establish in the church a 
greater number of permanent offices, even if some ad- 
vantage might at times be' expected from it, than are 
clearly authorised in the Scriptures. Such scruples are 
not only natural to a truly religious iiiihd, but they com- 
mend themselves to common foresight and prudence ; es- 
pecially, when we consider, how ptone men are to per- 
vert to improper purposes the power they possess. 

Nevertheless there are occasional 'duties, arising out 
of the relations and wants of the churches, which are 
performed, without recourse bein^ had to the pastors or 
-deacons. Members of churches, who sustain no perma- 
tient office, are oflmi chosen by tfteif brethren to act as 
delegates at Conferences, OrdinatiiiHis, and at other 
times. Committees also are freque^ntly appointed txf per- 
form duties, both seocilar and- religious. For instance, it 
is the custom in some of the churches to visit formally, 
perhaps once a year, all their members, by means of a 
Committee, consisting whoHy or In part of laymen. The 
object of these visits is religious ; to learn the spiritual 
condition of the members, and to excite them to renews 
ed watchfulness and faithfolness. 

As, therefore, the lay-members are liable to be caikUl 
upon for very considerable services, and are in point of 
fact frequently called upon for such services, it may be 
safely said, that the interests of our churches need not 
necessiurily remain unattended to, or be in any way neg- 
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kote4« And itiia s^ftfiem, wlule it securai thcr goiieral iHk 
terest of the churches, possesses the merit, by putting it 
to new tester and exercises, of communicating additional 
consistency and beauty to the religious character of lay 
members who arb thus employ^. 

f 49l Ih^titA^rftke hsTMherhecd or prif$eie numberg^ 

Beside the duties,, which are appropriate to particular 
offices, or the performance of which is especially asdgn- 
ed to a small numWr. of individuals of the church, there 
are others, which pertain to the whole of the church 
alike. It makes nothing against this statement, that the 
duties here referrefl to, are of a general nature. 

(1) The private members or brotherhood are bound to 
take heed to theijr. principles. — ^Whether they relate to 
doctrines or practice^ it is their duty to profess them 
openly and seriously, and to defend them, when they are 
attacked. They tbu« e^^^ape the imputation of acting un- 
.der hypocritical pi^etenc^s, and exhibit a decision, whicd 
is becoming in aU mea^ most of all in a follower of the 
crucified Redeemef. The church is declared to be '* the 
pittar and grirnnA^^ ih^ truih^*' Isl Tim. iii. 15 ; and 
ftgaia, the church i^ required '' te^ hMferth the word af 
Ufe^^ Philip, ii. 16i. And this m^^ be done m various 
ways; by refuting Ihe infidel, by reproving the world- 
ling, and by taking part in the prayers and exhortationt 
of rdi^ious meetings. Accordingly it is remarked in 
caa^mendation of the three thousand, who were baptized 
at the Pentecost, that they continued st&adfast in the 
A|A»tIee^ doctripe and fellowship. 

(2) Fortherinore, the private members or brotherhood 
are bound to take heed to their coNnuoT.-«-In all theit 
intercourse with the world, their calling enjoins the ut- 
most pi|rity» the most sincere gpodswil), a^d the strictest 
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integrity. ** Whatsoever ^ngs, "(stys the Apestle, PUllv 
TV. 8,) are true, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoevet 
things are just, whatsoever Mugs are ptire, whstsoevw 
-things ave lovely; whatsoever things are of good report, if 
there be any virtue, if there be any praise, think of thes^ 
things." And more than this, they are bound, not only 
to avoid evil, but to do positive good. They are required 
to exhibit a living and active holiness, and to see, that the 
divine eii;ceUency of Christ's religion leaves its stanp, 
not only on their own souls, but on their neighborhood, 
on their oonntry, on the age in which they live, and oA 
the world. *^ Therefore, my beloved brethren, (says the 
Apostle, 1st Cor. xv. 58,) he ye steadfast, immoveable, 
always abounding in the work of the Lord ; forasmuch 
as ye know, that your labor is not in vain in the Lord." 
— See Dr. Owen's Brief Instruction in the Worship of 
<]}od and Discipline of the Churches, Quest. 24. 



CHAPTER FtPTfi. 

ADMISSION OF MEMBERS. 

§ 50. Of the character of those to he admitted. 

The materials of a church are visibly religious persons 
or saints by calling, as they have sometimes been term- 
ed ; that is, those, who are plrofessedly and apparently 
followers of Christ both in principles and practice. Of 
such it is to be conHposed in the beginning, and of such 
only it is to be made good, and increased in subsequent 
additions. But when it is said, that the members of a 
church must give evidence of being persons of this des- 
cription, something more is requisite in their character 
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gtid life^ Ihoa ». nMre«ie«9tkA.firon f^rom aa4 dp^ 
i^MkUJa. Time may be an <Naw«rd eorreetoegs, a& uofi- 
mu^OpliQluiUefeilQrior in OMui; roapocte, without true r^ 
^^taoee, f»ith m Christy w %n dbefibence^ flowing, what 
ly frpv^tbe k»ve 4^ God. There snist be soiae evidenee 
ixf these, a» well as of mere external morality, to ^Atitle 
iaen to be considered visible saints^ 

It i& the language of all the writers, to wfhom we are 
accttflioBied to bok as authority om these sut^iDets^ thai 
^e eharacter of church members is of more ooAse^|iienQe 
IhaA their, number. They expresa great ittuueCy, th«(t 
those,^ who profess the name of Christ, shonid he holy. Ix 
m better, that the churchea should consist of a few, who 
fis. their minds on the enjoyment of Qcd as their chief 
geod, than that they should emheaee mukitudes^ many 
of whom are governed by merely worldly motives. That 
this has ever been a fiindamental principle,, we have aW 
ready had repeated occasion to remark.^ — See § § 11, 17, 
25, compared with Platf. Chap. III. ; also W. Bartlet's 
Model of the Prmaitive Congregationa} Way, Chap. H. ; 
Cotton's Way of the Churches of Christ in New Eng- 
land, Chap. III. § 2 ,' Church-Government and Covenant 
discussed, in an Answer of the Elders of New England 
to XXXII Questions,. Os. II. &c. 

^ 51. Claims or right of such fo admission. 

These, who are redeemed by the bbod of Christ and 
bear his image, have a claim, a right to church fbllow- 
ship, and to the privileges, attendant upon it. The 
chorch has its mgin in the w'M of God, and not of men ; 
its foundations are deeply laid in the rebelHon# of the hu^ 
man race, and in the mercy, ¥4iich has provided for their 
redemption. No bbdy of n^re men, therefore, has a 
right to control, or act against its principles, but merely 
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ki admrnistor Hm&aL |l maj« UBdoubtedlyy he their du^ 
lo extend the blessings of the church state as far as po8- 
Bibie ; bu« h is neacher timt duty, nor tiveir rifhti to 
^heek, anddkasnieh tkbm m uty m^, U»Bce tea pern- 
mmB, w^ 8hve#Delf asMUrt to the creed asd the ecoiefi' 
ttstieal oi^nkatiOn of a pifftjtcuhif chtirchr "^ g^^'^ "ui^- 
aMe evidence df possossing a clM-istiati oharaoter, <»» ho 
refused adinisslon. Aocordiii^y it was kmg skice ciearijr 
siftintaiiied by Dr. Owen, (ORi«i!f al, NAT«lt», dire« ov 
CHVECSfis, Chap, viii:) that congrej^tiona^ ehti^hes HvA 
never denf their commmfion unto any persons, high 0t 
low, ricborpoor, old or young, male or fbmaie, whos^ 
^>plioati(« for adimssion is oeoonded by sueh a profes- 
sion of faith in Christ and of obedietieo to him^, as is-not 
ixmtradioted by sms of life. 

The Pfatfomi says, (Chap; xii. §%y « The tWftg*, 
Which are requisite tabe fbund in all ehnroh-meaiberi^, 
are repentance for sin and faith in Jesus Christ, Acti 
ii. ^, riif . 42, 37 ;" implying, that, where these quallffei 
cations ar^ had, it is ineumbent on the churbh to receive 
such. In the next Seietion of the Kaifbnn, are the M- 
iowing judiciois and charitable expressions, which may 
serve, in scmie moasnre, to sho^^/ the sentiments of the 
tamers of that instrument in respect to the subject bo>- 
^>re us : '* The weakest measure of faith is to be accept*' 
ed in those, that desire to be admitted into the churchy 
Rom. xiv. 1 ; because weak christians, if sincere, havo 
the substance of that ^ith, r^^tanoe^ and- holiaeOs', 
which is required in church members, and such have 
most need of the cHrdinaaces for their confirmation and 
growth in grace. ^ Tho Lord Jestts* would not quench tho 
smoking flax, nor break the bruised reed, Matt. xii. 20; 
Isa. xl. 11, but gather the tender lambs in his atma and 
carry them gently ia his bosonh" 
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§52. Statements t^f per^dnai t'digious expetienee* • 

). It i» the praciioe for petsoiks^ who are proposed to be 
adoiiited iatoia churchy. to give some account of their ret 
ligiouB belief, and of their |iers#iial religioiifl experience* 
If this practice were not followed, it would be difficult 
lo secure the elclusion of all), who do not give some evi- 
dence of a renewed heart; an object so dear to the 
churches^ and so essential to their well-being* Sometimes 
a written statement is presented to the church, ent^ing^ 
according to circumstances^ with greater or less particu- 
^ity into the details of the person's doctrines and expje* 
ci^ace ; sometimes the statement is verbal ; and in other 
ca^es, the e^iamination is conducted in the way of que»> 
tion and answer. The mere method or form of the etr 
amination is not considered important, but. may be dif- 
ferent) at di0erent tuu^» according as the situation of 
the appiicanty or of the church, . or of the pastor may 
, 0eem to render preferable.— ^But there are a number of 
establisti^d principles to be k^t in view in connexion 
with this general statement 

^1) Seme allowance is to be made for the natural 
charactor, and for the merely mental qualifications of the 
individual* If, for instance, he be very ignorant or very 
diffident, it is not always to be expected, that his state- 
ments will be so consistent and satisfactory, as they 
might otherwise be. A candid construction is to be put 
i^Nm his narrative^ taking i^to view all the peculiarities 
of his situatiouv Indeed the church, in view of th^ cir- 
cumstances alluded to or of others of a kindred charac- 
ter, may deem it advisable in some cases to satisfy them- 
pelves by a private rather than a public examination. And 
thi^ ms^y be doae either directly .by the private members of 
the church themselves, or indirectly through the inqui- 
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fi^ of the dei^oBft^f th4 imai«ter, or by ftftiliag Iheai- 
•elves of botb these f eaottfee»« 

(2) Although the churehe^^ ia additioB to fltrictly 
icriptural belief, uBiv^rsally eonsi^r iM^tii^se of ciisrai> 
ter, or what is otherwise termed GON¥iiliSioif,to be a pm' 
requisite to fiiU eomnfUBion, still the exact tines^ and 
manner of it are not required to be specified. The wmfB 
of God's working in the hearts of men are various, and 
the mqt^y before the church is rather, whether thete be 
grace in the heart, than how it came there. *- I was 
once, (says the pious Baxter,) in a meeting of christiann 
as eminent for holiness ad most in the land, of whom di> 
verse were ministers of great fame ; and it was desired, 
that every one should give an account of the manner and 
time of his conversion, and there was but one of them all, 
that could do it. And I aver from my heart, (he adds 
in respect to himself,) that I neither know the year wm 
the day, when I began to be sincere.'' 

The great point is to introduce into the church sa^l^ 
as the Scriptures intended, and to exclude none of tkii 
character. And the particular manner, in which this im^ 
portani result is to be secured, has ever been considered 
as of less consequence, tlms the result itself. At may rate, 
nothing ought to be done which will tend to defeat it. 
Neithner the manner^ nor the principles Of the examkia- 
tion should be such as to deprive any true follower of 
Christ of the privileges, which he designed for liia chiK 
iJren. — "As for this or that mode, (says Dr. Increase 
Mather,) in examining of persons, that offer themselves 
to be communicants in our churches, whether it shall be 
by a more continued relation of the work of grace \u 
their hearts, or by questions and answers, , (as was prac- 
tised in the church at Hartford in Mr. Hooker's time^ 
and which may possibly be as edifying a way as the for- 
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r,) or whether the persoes, dengmng to psrtake m tk% 
Lord's supper, shaU declare their experiences orally, <* 
in writing, are prudenticUs, which our Lord has left unto 
churches to determine, as they shaH ^nd most expedient 
for their own edification. Nevertheless the substancb 
«f the thing, (viz. either a relation^ as *iis ctMed, or ah 
€quwaient,) ought to be insisted on.''* 

^ $3. Grounds or reasons of the foregoing practice* 

Some objections were made, in .the beginnings of our 
ecclesiastical polity, to this practice, and the conse- 
quence was, that it was subjected, as has happened in 
■other cases, to a serious and critical inquiry ; and the 
sense of the churches was expressed in various ways in 
regard to it. (1) It was defended, in the first place, on 
the ground of Scripture. " Time was, (says Increase 
Mathert in the Epistle referred to in the last Section,) 

♦ See Dr. Increase Mather's Epistle to the Church in Cani- 
fcridge, Mass. prefixed to Cotton Mather's Life of Mitchel in 
the Magnsit|i. The sentiments oi ^e Churches on this sub- 
ject are also declared in the Work, entitled* Church Govemr 
ment and Covenam, Discussed in answer to !^XXII Ques- 
tions, Qs. viii. ; in the Platform at Chapter xii. § § 4, 5 ; and 
in Mather's Historical Remarks, Maguahn, Bk. V. § 6. 

t Increase Mather. 

Congregatibmlists justly look back upon Increase Mather 
with such feelings of gtateful veneration, as they are wont to 
associate with the memories of Robinson and Owen, of Hook- 
er and Cotton. He was truly a venerable name ; a man to be 
beloved ; a light in literature and religion. If he did less than 
those, who have been mentioned, in fixing the landmarks of the 
system, he has the high praise of scrupulously watching tliem, 
and keeping them in tiieir place, the greater part of a ceniury. 
He was fur a number of years the president of Harvard Col- 
lege; he sustained the office of minister sixty-two years ; and 
closed his laborious and useful life at Boston, m Augusl of 
17«3, in the eighty-fifth year of his age. 

Beside numerous publications, which had no particular re- 
lation to the government and discipline of the churches, he 
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when the churohes in New England belieted, there w«ii 
clear Scripture proof for the practice we plead for ; par- 
ticularly that Scripture, Psal. xl. 10 ; / have not kid^m 
thy righUousmesn fnm the great congregation ; and that 
PsaL Ixvi. 16 ; Come and hear all ye, that fear God, and 
I will declare what he has dmu for my souL And that 
Scripture, 1st Pet. iii. ,15 ; Re ready always to give on 
answer to every man, that asks you a reason of the hope, 
that is in you, does by just consequence intimate as much 
as we assert." — See also the Platlbrm, Chapt. xii. 

(2) And, in the second place, the practice is in agreed 
ment with what- was done in primitive times. When it 
was first introduced and insisted on by the Congregation* 
alists, it was even then no new thing, as some seemed t<| 
suppose. Justin Martyr, who lived an hundred and fifty 
years after Christ, says, in his Second Apology fi>r the 
Christians, That they examined such as were admitted 
to their communion, whether they were able to ccHifbrm 
themselves in all things to the word and will of God. Th^ 
language of Cyprian, in his third Epistle, is, Mini labor 

EST PERSUABERE FRATRIBUS UT RECIPIENDIS CONSEN* 
TIANT, VIX PLEBI PERSUADEO, UT TALES PATIANTUR AD- 
JMITTI ; QUI NEC CUM VERA PffiNITENTIA VENERANT ; aS 

much as to say, he found it difficult to persuade the breth* 
ren of the churches to consent to the admission of per-* 
sons to their communion, provided they had any suspi* 

wrote a work, emitled, The First Principles of New England, 
a Discourse cof)cf ruing the subject of Baptism and the Com- 
munion of Churches, printed 1675; Renewal of Covenant, the 
duty of Decaying and Distressed Churches^ printed 1677. A 
Dissertation concerning Rights to Sacraments, 1706 ; A Dis- 
sertation livherein the Strange Doctrine of Mr. Stoddard is re^ 
futed, 1708; A Disquisition concerning Ecclesiastical Coun- 
cils, 1716; A Testimony to the Order of the Churches, 1720. 
*— He was a member of the Svnod of 1679, aud drew up the 
Result of that Synod and the Preface to it. 
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eioti of their offering themsekes witkdut true repeBiaii«e. 
{$) And, {wfthermore, this praetioe, so clearly sano 
tioiied by the Scriptures and the primitive churches, is 
^obviously agreeable to reason. It is necessary, in accord* 
tnce with clear and admitted principles, t^at the church^ 
es be composed of persons of a particular character ; and 
the question is, How is this character to be ascertained f 
Certainly the only way is, by means of some examination 
or triaJ. The method of this trial may slightly vary at 
times, according to circumstances ; but as the religious 
character of the church members is an indispensable 
point, -and as this result cannot be otherwise secured, it 
Ibliows, that the trial, in some form or other, must be 
kad. And a statement or narration of personal religious 
experimice, made in the presence of the whole church, 
upon which all the members can act, is one of the most 
•bvious and effectual, and we may add, in general, one of 
the most unexceptionable means, which can be resorted 
to, as Bttbordmate to such trial. 

^ 54. Examination of persons coming from other 
churches. . 

It has been made a question, Whether a person, com- 
ing from another Congregational church, which is in reg* 
ular standing, ought to be subjected to a formal examina- 
tion by the church, to which he comes recommended T It 
bas been thought by some, that the insisting on such an 
examination would imply a distrust of the distant church, 
and would necessarily be attended with unpleasant con- 
sequences. All, that can be said on this point, seems to 
be this , the church, to whom the indivdual is recom- 
mended, retains the right of examination; even of the 
strictest examination, if it see fit to exercise it. The pos* 
session of the right 's so essential to its purity, that it cai^- 
not be safely given up, and never has been. 
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Still H is not necessary, -that this right nhoM always 
be enforced. If the character of the individual be knowB^ 
or if the character of the church, from which he comes» 
be faUy known, it is perhaps better, in general, to admit 
him withbut a formal examination, because such a coarse 
naturally tends to promote confidence and harmony. But 
if there be doubts in respect to either, it is the duty of 
the church, to which the testimonials or liters of recom- 
mendation axe sent, to exercise caution, and to make such 
inquiries as shall at least secure itself from danger. 

This seems to be essentially the doctrine of the CaUH 
bridge Platfomd, Chap. xii. § 6, via. That «ach church 
possesses the right of instituting an examination under 
the circumstances mentioned, but that the exercise of 
this right may depend upcm their discretion .-»— Its laa^ 
guage is as follows ; '* This profession of faith and repent* 
ance, as it must be made by snch at their admissron, that 
were never in church society before ; so nothing hinder' 
etk^ but the same may also be performed by such as hiTe 
formerly been members of some other church. Matt. iii. 
6, 6 ; Gal. ii. 4 ; first Tim. v. 34. And the church, to 
which they now join themselves as members, may law* 
fiiUy require the same. Those three thousand. Acts ^cT, 
which made their confession, wiere members of the 
chnroh of the Jews before ; so were thc^, that were b^ 
tised by John," &e. 

§ 55. Of admissions in reference to the right of voting. 

Whether the applicant shall be admitted or notj, after 
having undergone such examination as was requisite, will 
depend upon the choice or opinion of the church, as ex- 
pressed by a vote. It is true, they have no right to re- 
fuse admission to any sincere follower of Christ, who 
does not hesitate to assent to the Confession and Cove- 
9 
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nant of the church ; but they have a right to judge, ac« 
cording to the evidence before them and by the aid of 
the word of God, whether he be such a follower or not. 
And their judgment or opinion on this point seems lo be 
what is chiefly expressed by the vote given. 

By the practice of the churches, and for various obvi^ 
ous reasons, the opinion, expressed by the majority of 
votes, is considered to be the opinimi of the whole. Per- 
haps the decisions of the majority may sometimes be 
wrong ; but it seems to be clearly necessary to admit, 
and abide by the principle, that the majority shall rule in 
all cases of a merely advisory, prudential, or disciplinary 
nature; otherwise there would often be great jndecisicm 
and confusion. All the members of a church have an 
equal right to express their opinicms and vote, excepting 
females, who do neither. The practice of the churches, 
in excluding females from debating and voting, is found- 
ed on Scripture, (1st Cor. xiv. 33, 34, 1st Tim. ii. 11,) 
and on its expediency and prc^iety, although they are 
at times able to exert indirectly a salutary influence. The 
vote of a minister counts no more than that of a private 
member ; and commonly, in consequence of being mode- 
rator of church meetings for business, he does not vote 
at all, except the members be equally divided. But this 
practice, which seems naturally to result from his situa- 
tion, would not justify him in withholding his opinion, 
especially in any matter of importance.* 

* In the EccLESiASTicA Methermenhutica or Church Ca« 
ses Cleared, wiiicb was published in 165^, by Mr. D. N. 
Homes of Mary-Staynings, London, we find the subject of 
Vothag taken up, and considered at Question XI. Tlie writer 
earnestly objects to church affairs being deterniibed'by the 
majority merely. He assertSjthat the miyority will sometimes be 
ignorant or prejudiced, and still they have the power to govern 
the minority, who are more enlightened, and are perhaps ve- 
ry near^ equal in numbers. Some churches of Christ, he re- 
minds us, both primitive and modern, never passed a vote, ex- 
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^ 56. Propounding land the concluding ceremony €Ct 
admitting. 

The charch, having voted to admit a person or per- 
sons, they are propounded; that is, their names are 
mentioned in the presence of the whole congregation on 
the Sabbath ; and generally two or three weeks before 
the time of admission. The object of this is, to give any, 
who choose, an opportunity to make objections ; a prac- 
tice, which both tends to the satisfaction of the people at 
large, and also to the parity of the church itself When 
the day of admission arrives, which is generally some 
Communion Sabbath, the Confession of Faith, (see § 
35,) is read to the persons propounded, and io presence 
of the ;^hole congregation. If any of the persons, who 
have now assented to the Confession, have never been 
baptized, this solemn ceremony next takes place.^ Tbe 
Church Covenant is then read, to which they all in like 
manner give some visible sign of assent. Tl» pastor 
then, (without any renewal of vote on the part of the 
church, which was once customary, though not at pres- 
ent generally practised,) says to the persons concerned 
the following words or to this effect ; 

(Dedaraiion td those who are received;) ' 

We then receive you to the fellowship of this Church, 
promising to conduct towards you, and to watch over 
you, with Christian affection ; praying that you and we 
may at last be presented faultless bdbre our Lord With 
exceeding joy. 

cept ihe voters were unanimous on the question. And this 
seems to be his view of the proper method of proceeding, viz. 
that all tnust think alike before coming to a decision. But on 
this pian the same difficulty which he refers to, exists, and in 
greater force ; since an ignorant and prejudiced minority, and 
that too of even ono person, may justly be said in matiy cases, 
not on\y to perplex, bm to govern all the rest; ^ 
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ft CHAPTER SIXTH. 

CHOICE AND CALL OP A PASTOR, 
^ 57« Of the internal or ptr^onai eail 0f a mimieter. 

No person is at liberty, it is often remarked, to assume 
the office of a minister, but such as are called of God, The 
sentiment must be regarded as correct, when it is rightly 
understood ; nor is it to be doubted, that it is one of 
much practical importance. Certainly an office, involv- 
ing such immense interests, ought not to be entered on 
with that lightness of heart and want of consideration, 
which are sometimes excusable in other circumstances. 
But when it is said, that ministers are called of God, 
What is truly to be understood by that assertion ? Cer- 
tainly not, that they are immediately or miraculously 
called, as was the case with the prophets and apostles ; 
but rather that there is in all cases a divine call to the 
ministry, whenever God clearly makes it the duty of a 
person to enter on that office. And in determining this 
point, men are to reason from their own characters and 
feelings, from the Scriptures, and from the situation of 
the world, much as they would in other circumstances ; 
tod not to wait for a specific and pers(»ial revelation 
from God on the subject. 

'* How beautiful are the feet of them, that preach the 
Gospel of peace, that bring glad tidings of good things !'* 
The world is refveseoted by the Saviour himself, as a 
great field, already white for the harvest. What then is 
requisite in those, who shall be called beautiful, the 
dispeosers of glad tidings of good things ? Without pre- 
Uniding to set i^ an infallible criterion, it may be safely 
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' gaid, that we may at least expect to finfd iH such persona 
a holy and blsuneless conduct, having its origin and sap* 
port in a humbled, penitent, and believing heart. We 
may also expect to find in them a stroilg and permanent 
inclination and desire to do good ; a willingness to labor 
for the conversiiHi and upbuUding of souls for . Christ's 
sidce, and not for their own. And in addition to these 
obvious requisites, they should possess abilities^ suited to 
the work, such as knowledge^ firmness of purpose, apt- 
ness to teach) and the like^ 

And we may well suppose that God nowj as in former 
times, addresses himself to persons, possessing such men" 
tal and moral qualifications, saying, " The fields are al- 
ready white. The laborem.are fewi" We may^ with the 
utmost reason j regard Him as inviting their co-operation, 
as pointing to the scene of labor, and promising success. 
— Such is the call, on which the individual is to act^ 
who looks forward to the great work of the ministry ; this 
is the commission given him, and there can be no high- 
er <me» 

§ 58. JExtemal catl, or call from the church. 

But such is the constitution of isociety, that, in a 
Christian country at least, it becoiiies necessary for the 
Christian public to judge, as well as the individual him- 
selfj of the particular application of his powers. Hence 
the necessity of an external call, or a call from some 
church, if it be his expectation and desire to limit his ex- 
ertions chiefly to some select part of the gteat field of la- 
bor. Nor is this state of things in general unfavorable to 
the prompt exercise of* his wisdom arid talents in this good 
cause, since no church is willing to remain long without 
a minister, if it be able to obtain <me; an event, to which 
its members look forw&rd. with solicitode and watohfol^ 
9* 
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nefis, and parllciilarly with prayer ta that ascendled Re* 
deemer, who imparts to men fiaofa f^fts, as are requisite 
in the pastoral office. 

Accordingly the. first positiTe step, taken by the 
ehnrch, towards supplying their ministerial wants, is, to 
ascertain and employ some one, possessed of the qnaiifi* 
eations, which have been mentimied, and who has been 
regularly licensed by one of the clerical Asssociations in 
the country ; or perhaps has already been settled in some 
other place, and subsequently removed. This prelimi- 
nary movement isi commonly made by the church and so- 
ciety conjohitly, through the medium of a committee, the 
members of which are chosen fibm both. After suitable 
opportunities for forming a judgment of the candidate's 
character and ministerial qualifications, the church, if 
they are satisfied^ express their satisfaction by a vote, 
and their desire to enjoy the services of the individual as 
their minister. In other words, they give the candidate 
what is termed a Call ; that is, a formal invitation or re- 
quest to settle. But before making it known to the indi- 
vidual, they proceed also to communicate by vote thejr 
feelings and desires to the Society or Congregation, and 
to request, that they would join with the church in the 
measure they have taken ; the church and society pro- 
ceeding in the affair of settling a minister in a manner 
somewhat similar to that of the two houses of our legis- 
latures in civil affairs. The church, then, it will be no- 
ticed, takes the lead of the society or Parish in this im- 
portant choice. 

^ 59. Precedence of the church in the call of a miniS'' 
ter, and grounds of it. 

Whether right or wrong in the view of others, it is- 
abimdantly evident from various sources, hot only that 
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thb is a principle of Ccmgregationaliem^ }mt that /it is to 
be regarded as ooe of the distinguwhtng features of then 
sy^em. Nevertheless the principle seems to ha?e be^i 
objected to by certain of the Gongregationalists them- 
selres more than an hundred years ago, as we learn from 
the Ratio Fbatrum Noy-Anculorvm. The statemeni 
w argument of these dissatisfied persons may be summed 
up in these two pr<qpo6itions ; That the Society or Con* 
gregation support the minister equally with the church, 
sometimes even assuming the greater share of the bur* 
4en ; and that, consequently, it is unjust to allow the 
church a precedence over the society. Hence it may 
tend to the satisfaction of some to state some of the 
grounds, on which the principle rests. — Th^e grounds 
are three-fold, viz. Natural right ; Scriptural authority 
and example ; And the purity of the ministry. 

§ 60. Church precedence in the call of a minister a 
Natural Right, 

It is hardly necessary to remark here after what has 
been already said, (§ § 9, 11, 25,) that the Scriptures 
make a distinction between the church and congregation« 
We read of a church being selected or gathered out of a 
great multitude, who were present, Acts viii. 12 ; of Paul 
separating his disciples firom the multitude. Acts xix. 9 ; 
of unbdievers being joined in outward worship with be» 
lievers, let Cort xiv. 23 ; d&c. Such passages show, that 
the believers or separal^s formed one daas, and that the 
multitude or unbelievers formed another. 

Aduatting, then, that the churches of Christ always 
have been, and from the nature of the ca«e, ought to be, 
distinct from the multitude or mass of people, it would 
seem evidently to follow, that they are entitled, froin na« 
ture and by the will of God, to those rights, which are iiH 
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cident « to, and grow out of this separatidn. They s^^ 
rate from the rest of the world for the purpose of mutual 
religious instruction, of -doing the will of Christ, and of 
enjoying hb ordinances, such as Baptism and the Lord's 
Siqffper. The union, which they fornr, is voluntary, and. 
does not interfere with the rights or privileges of others. 
And it cannot be denied by ady person, who has correct 
notions of the foundations of humaif freedom, that these 
voluntary associations have the same tight, as ot^r simi<< 
lar associations, to choose the officers, which are neces^ 
sary to secure the objects of their union. It is, as much 
a natural and unalienable right, as any that can be nam-> 
ed. — But it will at once be said h^re, although the church 
have a right to choose their own officer's, they have no 
tight to impose or force their officers on the Society. 
This is a point, on which it will be necessary to remark 
l^efore closing this subject. 

§ 61. Founded also on ScHpture Uuthority and ea:*- 
ample. 

The churches pleaii also in defence of taking the pre-^ 
cedence in the choice of officers, that they are warranted 
in so doing by Scriptare authority and example. For in^^ 
stance, we read in Acts i. 14 — ^26, that on a certain oc- 
casion the disciples of Christ were assembled together. 
The number of them is specified ; they were about an 
hundred and twenty. This select body, this primitive 
ohurch acted in the choice of a {Hereon to supply the va- 
cancy, occasioned by the death of Judas Isoariot ; and 
this too in the presence of the Apostle Peter. — ^At Acts 
vi. 3*— 7, we find the church of Jerusalem assembled 
Ugain, and exercising the power in question in the choice 
of Prochorus> Nicanor, and others to the oflice of dea« 
con. 
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Tke exercise of the powet under consideration by the 
churches in the Apostolic age may be inferred also from 
Acts xiv. 33. This, it is true, is not obvious from the 
English translation, as it now stands ; but the original of 
the word, ori>ain£d, is the Greek participle, cheiroto- 
NE8ANTE8, which implies, that the selection or choice of 
persons to the Eldership was made by the vote of the body 
-of the disciples, [i. e. by the church,] and not directly 
Jjy the Apostles.— All these passages are referred to in 
the Platform. The language of that instrument, cr. X. 
§ 5. is ; *' Officers are to be called by such churches, 
whereunto they are to minister. Of such moment is the 
preservation of this power, that the churches exercised it 
in the presence of the Apostles, Acts i. 23, vi. 3 — 5, xiv. 
23." 

5 62. Necessary to the maintenar^ce of purity in the 
ministry. 

And there are other considerations, having a connec- 
tion with the rights or privileges of the churches, which 
we are attending to. — The framers of the Congrega- 
tional System were inexpressibly anxious, that the minis- 
try should be pure, devoted, holy. They well knew it to 
be the design and will of Christ, that his ministers 
should possess this character ; and they were accord- 
ingly desirous, that no ecclesiastical regulations should 
be introduced but such as would tend to promote these 
great and merciful intentions of the Redeemer. Anima- 
ted with such sentiments, ardently desirous of seeing the 
spread of true religion, it was impossible for them to 
abandon the principle, that the churches have a right to 
choose their own officers, and that it is their duty to do 
it. Among multitudes of decbive authorities on the sub- 
ject before us, take the following striking passage from 
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the Ratio DisciPLiN^fi of Cotton Mather, who had as 
ample opportunities, as any man that ever lived, to, ascer- 
tain the landmarks and the true spirit of Congregational- 
ism. 

" A body of Christians, *' he says, " associated ftw all the 
ordinances of the Gospel, are a church of our glorious 
Lord, which have among other precious privileges a 
Right from him to choose their own pastors. The 
churches, which have recovered the exercise of thi%. 
right from the oppression of man, under which many 
churches of the Reformation are to this day groaning, 
ought to keep the precepts and the favors of the Lord, and 
not easily part with what he has given them. " 

" To introduce a practice, [that of allowing Parishes 
a precedence o?er the church,] in the choice of a pastor, 
which, being followed, may soon bring a pastor to be 
chosen for a church, which few, yea, none of the church 
have ever voted for, would be to betray and even des- 
troy a most valuable right, that such a Society, [i. e. 
church,] have a claim unto, and many evil consequences 
are to be expected from it.'* Rat. Disc. Nov-Angl. - 
Art. I. — ^The evil consequences, alluded to, undoubt- 
edly are, the introduction in a short time of a corrupt 
ministry ; the subsequent corruption of the churches ; 
and in this way the ultimate ruin of both. That such 
consequences would follow is obvious, when we remem- 
ber the depravity of the human heart, and when we take 
into account, that multitudes are fond of having moral 
teachers, whose practice at least is as wanting in strict- 
ness and purity, as their own. 

<J 63. ■ The Churth has no coercive pofoer over the 
Parish, 

It will no dqubt be said, that the church, although they 
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htve a right to chooee their own officers, liave no right 
to impose or force their officers on the Congregation or 
Parish. This is granted. They neither possess, nor as- 
sume such a right. And this is so obvious as to render 
a particular consideration of this point unnecessarj. 

^ 64. Crrounds of the reference of the choice to the So' 
defy or Parish. 

Stili it is important, that the Church and Parish riioukl 
act together ; that they should meet together in the sarao 
place of worship ; and share mutually in certain of the 
benefit^, connected with the ministry. The church is to 
^ increased from time to time by members taken firom 
the parish. Their interests are not diverse, although their 
situation is different. — And hence the great problem to 
be solved was. How a minister should be chosen, in the 
choice of whom the Parish should have a voice, and still 
the rights and purity of the churches be suitably attended 
to and secured ? And the solution, which Congregation* 
alists have given, (the only one which they could give,) 
is this ; The Church make a choice in the first instance ; 
this choice they notify to the Parish and invite them to 
concur ; if the Parish do not concur, they choose again, 
and invite a concurrence as before ; in some cases, re- 
peating the process, in a spirit of conciliation, a number 
of times.* 

*The remarkable assertion has been made in quarters, en- 
titling it to attention, that the distinction, which has been 
drawn between the rights and duties of Churches and Parish- 
es, did not formerly exist, at least in practice ; and is not sup- 
ported by ancient Congregational authorities. The incorrect- 
ness of that declaration will be manifest to any one, who care- 
fully examines and weighs the passages referred to in the fol- 
lowing works; Neal's History of the Puritans, Pi. II. ch. 2; 
Baitlet's Model of the Primitive Congregational Way, ch. II.; 
Richard Mathe^'s Church Government and Church Covenant 
Discussed in an Answer of the Elders of the Churches in 
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^ €15. The ^ommrrent a$iym ^ the iiiu>^ a matiet ^ 
agreement. 

The system, then, is one of mutual agreement and con- 
cession. No tyranny is exercised by. the church ; and 
no despotism is endured by the parish j but the rights 
and duties of the Christian are joined in harmony with 
the rights and interests of the man. The church are 
true to the Saviour in being true to what he has commit- 
ted to them ; while, at the same time, the claims of the 
Ckmgregation are equitaMy considered uid adjusted. 

The ultimate good of the Parish, it should be remem* 
bered, is coincident with that of the church, whatever the 
difference in their present situation. And it may be slifely 

New Englaiid to XXXII Questions, Qss. I. II. VIII. ; An 
Answer, (ascribed to the same writer,) of the Elders of the 
several Churches in New EuglaiHi to Nine Positions, &tc. IV. 
v.; Adam's Annals- of Portsmouth, year 4670; Cotton^s 
Way of the Churches of Christ in New England, ch. iii. 
§ § 1, 2; Emerson's History of the First Church in Boston, 
SicTS. I. II. ; Morton^s Meaiorial, p. 17, Davis' Ed. ; Hook- 
er's Survey of the Sum of Church Discipline, pp. 13, 14: 
Mass. Historical Collections, Vol. II. 2d Series, Art. XII. ; 
Cam. Pljrtform, Ces. III. IV. VIII. ; Winthrop, vol. I. p. 94, 
Ravage's EkI. Note 2 ; Increase Mather's Letter to the Church 
at Cambridge, prefixed to Cotton Mather*s Life of Mitchel ; 
Testimony of the Same to Good Order in the Churches of the 
Faithful, Case II. ; Owen's Inquiry into the Original, ^c. of 
Churches, Chs. I^IV. ; Rat. Disciplinae Nov-Anglorum, Art. 
II. — From these passages and multitudes of oHiers, which 
might be referred to, it is evident, that the earl? churches in 
New England were select bodies ; that tlie members of them 
were persons, possessing certain moral and religious charac- 
teristics, which were well understood ; that they were gene- 
rally bound together, and separated from the mass of the peo- 
ple by an express covenant; that they exercised certain pow- 
ers, such as the choosing or the excluding of memberSrand the 
appointing of of&cers, ^c. In a word, they will be found to 
be such as we have represented them ; bodies entirely distinct 
from the Parishes, al (hough nieeting together in the same pla* 
ces of worship, and sometimes exercising their powers epn* 
jointly. 
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mid, tkM ihsR plan, whioh has been adopted, is as l>ene&- 
ciai to the former as to the latter. At any rate, it cannot 
be altered by any further eoncesskHM oo the part of the 
churches to the parishes. 3uch concessions would be in- 
consistent with that sense of duty, which ought to be the 
ultimate law of men's conduct. However it might be ap» 
proved by the wicked world at large, it would be con- 
demned by the tone and spirit of the whole Congrega- 
tional history, as utter ingratitude and treachery to the 
Saviour. 

^ 66. Of the ^vfiport of the minister. 

If the church and parish, pursuing the course, which 
has been mentioned, agree upon a person to be settled as 
a minister, the Call is transmitted to the candidate or 
pastor elect ; the concurrence of the Parish being at the 
same time made known. Arrangements are also made 
by the church in connection with the parish for his sup- 
port ; the terms of which are formally stated to the pastor 
elect at the same time with th» communication of his 
Call. — On the subject of supporting the ministry, the fol- 
lowing sentiments are found in the Platform, at chapter 
XI. § 1. 

'' The Apostle concludes, that necessary and sufficient 
maintenance is due unto the ipinisters of the word from 
the law of nature and nations, from the law of Moses, the 
equity thereof, as also the rule of common reason. More- 
over the Scripture doth not only call elders laborers and 
workmen, €ral. vi. 6 ; but also speaking of them doth 
say, that the laborer is worthy of his hire, 1st Cor. ix. 9^ 
xiv. 1, Ist Tim. v. 18 ; and requires, that he, which is 
taught in the word, should communicate in all good 
things, and mentions it as an ordinance, of the Lord, that 
they, which preach the Gospel^ should live of ^he Gospel^ 
10 
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and forbiddeth the muzzling of the ox, that treadeth our 
the corn/* 

In a subsequent section of that chapter, it is stated to 
be the duty of the magistrate, [civil magistrate,] to see, 
that the ministry be duly provided for, in case other re- 
sources fail. On this subject the sentiment of the church- 
es at the present day is different from what it seems to 
have been in the time of our pious fathers. All resort to 
the civil power' in support of religious institutions is dis- 
countenanced. The whole history of the world shows us, 
that the civil power is as likely to aid false, as true relig- 
ion. True religion will support itself ; it bears in its own 
bosom the principle of universal dissemination ; a migh- 
tier power, than belongs to earth, is pledged in its behalf. 
And, therefore, the sooner the disruption of secular au- 
thority and of religion shall be effected in all parts 
of the world, the better will it be for the cause of Christ. 

§ 67. Of the form of the invitation or Call, 

There \b not, as amoag some other Christian denomi* 
nations, a prescribed form for the Call ; the churches be- 
ing left to their own good sense and pious feelings. It i^ 
common, however, to say something in that instrument 
of the situation and wants of the church ; of the proba- 
tionary services of the candidate and their acquaintance 
with him ; of their satisfaction with his moral and relig- 
ious qualifications. And in view thereof they call and 
invite, or request him, to settle in the Gospel ministry, 
and undertake the pastoral care and charge of the 
church, &.C. 

But whatever be the express terms of the Call, it is 
requisite, that it be drawn up with some explicitness and 
care, as it passes, together with the Answer to the same, 
under the examination of the Ordaining Council, and of- 
ten has an important bearing on its proceedings. 
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CHAPTER SEVENTH. 

ORDINATION OF THE PASTOR. 

§ 68. Of the necessity and authority of ordination. 

Previous to Ordination, the candidate for settlement is 
not permitted, by the Usages of the Congregational 
churches, to administer the Sacraments of Baptism and 
the Lord's Supper. Nor is it customary for him to re- 
peat the benediction of the Apostle, (2d Cor. xiii. 14,) 
with which the public religious services commonly close ; 
but he uses some other, and generally a more concise 
form of dismissal. If the candidate, (and the same will 
hold good in respect to any mere licentiate,) were not 
excluded from the performance of certain duties, and 
kept, as it were, in check, he might sometimes be led to 
regard the further steps, which are implied in ordination, 
9is unnecessary, and even to assume the responsibility of 
positively refusing them. In this manner it would be 
possible for unworthy persons to find their way into the 
field of labor in the character of ministers, notwithstand- 
ing the utmost care of the clerical Associations, by which 
they were licensed to preach, and of the particular 
churches, by which they were elected as pastors. 

In view of these remarks, it seems to be obvious, that 
the practice of Ordination is very needful, as one means 
of maintaining a suitable ability and purity of character 
in the ministry. In a mere prudential point of view, the 
good of the churches and of the cause of religion, which 
is intimately connected with the character of the minis*- 
try, seems imperatively to require it. But further than 
Ihis, ordination is abundantly authorised and required in 
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the Scriptures. It was performed in the primitive agc9 
of the Christian church ; in the times and in the pres- 
ence of the Apostles themselves. Acts vi. 6, xiii. 3, xix. 
23. 1st Tim. v. 22. And if it be a duty to follow the ex- 
ample of the faithful Apostles in any case, it would be 
difficult to show, that it is not iH this. 

^ 69. Of tke meaning and comparative importance of 
ordination. 

It seettis to be d principle of CongregationalistSj that 
ihe constituting of a minister, (taking the ikrofds in th^ 
fullest sense,) lays, undet* God, with the church ; and 
not with any other body of men. They consider thfe 
greatest and most decisive act in the proceds of inti^odli- 
cing a person into the ministry to be his choice or elec- 
tion to the pastoral office by a particular church. How- 
ever important the ceremony of ordination may be, con- 
Mdered as a check on a premature choice by th6 church, 
or a£i being called for and authorised by the Scriptufe^, 
they are very expressr in regarding it as something lei^d 
thah Election. The blowing ex{)^essians are found iii 
the Platform, (Chap. IX. § 2,) having relation to itA 
meaning and its importance. 

" This ORDiNATiOK, Nunib.^iii. 10, AcitS vi. 5, 6, xiil. 
2, 3, we .account nothing else, but the solemn putting i. 
mafl into his place and office in the chlirch, wheretinto 
he had I'ight before by election, being tike the installing 
of a magistrate iii the cor^monwedlth. Ordination, there- 
fore, is not to go beftfre, but to follow election, Acts vi. 
6, 6, xiv. 23. The essence and substance of the outward 
falling of an ordinary officer in th^ 6hurch does not cotu 
sist in his ordination, but in his voluntary and free elec- 
tion by the church and his accepting of that election," 

Nevertheless, Ordinaticm, ^ we liave before suffi- 
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ciiently seen, id an important step in the process of intro- 
ducing a pet SOB into the pastoral office, although it may 
be less so, than the election by the church, and the ac- 
ceptance on the part cf the person chosen. The method 
iSS ordaining seems to have slightly varied from time to 
time ;• but it has ever been judged inconsistent with a 
due regard to the Scriptures and the interests of the 
churches, that the thing itself should be omitted. 

§ 70. Remarks on the early practice of the churches. 

It may perhaps be proper to remark here, that^ in the 
early history of the country, it was sometimes the prac- 
tice for each church to ordain its own newly chosen min- 
isters within itself.* And it is evident, this course was 
in some respects more practicable then, than at the pres- 
ent day, since there were ordinarily two ministers to each 
church, viz. a teaching and a pastoral elder, besides ru- 
ling elders ; all of whom had experienced the imposition 
of hands, and formed a sort of church sessions, or pres- 
bytery, as they were sometimes termed, of a particular 
church. It appears in a few instances, where it was 
found particularly convenient or necessary, that lay- 
members were appointed to assist on such occasions ; and 
this is expressly pe^mittedln the Platform. 

^71. - Repr^sentcUive or delegated nature of ordaining 
councils. 

This practice, which wears a somewhat singular ap- 
pearance to their descendants, seems to have been found- 

*In reference to this point, see Emerson's History of the 
First Church in Boston, pp. 11, 17, compared with Winthrop's 
History of New England, Savage's Ed. p. 96; Trumbull's 
History of Connecticut, Vol. I. chap, xiii.; Mass. Historical 
Collections, 2d Series, Vol. III. p. 276; Cotton's Way af the 
Churches in New England, chap. ii. § 3 ; Samuel MatherV 
Apelogy for the Churches,' p. 03 ; Platform, chap. ix. 
10» 
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ed on a principle, which was scriipulously chertsbed by 
our forefathers, and thb abandonment of which they 
probably could not have anticipated without pain* The 
principle is this ; The choice or election of a minister is 
a greater act than his ordination, and, consequently, the 
church, which may perform the greater, i& competent al- 
so to perform the less, there being no satisfactory scrip- 
ture testimony to the ccmtrary. " If the people, (says 
the Platform, ch. ix.) may elect officers, which is the 
greater, and wherein the substance of the office may con- 
sist, they may much more, (need and occasion so requir- 
ing,) impose hands in Ordination, which is less, and but 
the accomplishment of the other." — See also a particular 
defence of this principle, and the answers, given to ob- 
jectors to it, in Cotton's Way of the Churches of New- 
England, CH. II. § § 8, 9. • 

The principle, that it is the right and duty of the 
Church, which elects a minister, to ordaiii him, is 
thought to hold good, or, in other words^ to be generally 
admitted at the present day. But in point of practice, 
there is this very considerable difference ; the churches 
at tie present time do not ordain directly of themselves, 
but indirectly through the agency of the pastors and del- 
egates of the neighboring churches. The practice is set- 
tled; and a deviation from it, by recurriilg to the ancient 
method, which Evidently originated in part in the pecul- 
iar circumstances of the times, would be considered high- 
ly objectionable. 

If these statements are correct, the members of Or- 
daining Councils must be regarded essentially in the 
light of representatives or commis^oners of their partic- 
ular churches ; nevertheless they are accountable to 
Christ, who is the head and ruler of all his followers, for 
the faithful discharge of their duty. The neighboring 
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i»)iurches, met together by their agents, examine the tes- 
timonials of the candidate, and the proceedings, which 
have been had In reference to his settlement ; and do 
all other things, which are authorized and requisite on 
the occasion. 

By means of this well digested and judicious plan, the 
churches secure their own ri^s ; they eifectually con- 
sult the wisdom and wishes of sister churches, as they 
are bound to do by one of their acknowledged princi- 
ples ; and at the same time they greatly promote the 
peace, order, and purity of the ministry. And such be- 
ing both the principle and the long-established practice, 
it falls to each particular church, previous to the ordina- 
tion of the person, whom it has elected, to send Letters 
Missive to a select number of neighboring churches, in- 
vitmg them to meet at a particular time and place by 
means of their pastors and delegates, in order to counsel 
and aid in that solemn proceeding.* 

* The I-rETTER MissivE, wluch is seut on these occasioiiSi in 
usually ill some such foriii as this, and to the following >pur- 
jKjrt : 

R , Jan. 2, nt9. 

The Church [or Congref^ational Church] in JR— — — , 

To the Congrtgat'wnal Church in jD— — — , 

Send Greeting. 
Beloved Brethren ; 

Through the goodness of our blessed Saviour, we have been 
permitted to extend an invitation and call to Mr, — — , to 
sttlle with us in the work of the Gosptl Ministry. Ht has 
seen canse to accept our invitation, in accordance, there/orCf 
with Congregational usage^ we request, that you will meet in 
Council, by your Rev. Pastmr and dtkgaies, and advise and 
assist in the solemnities of his Ordination ; which is ajqfoinl* 
ed to take place on tlie ' day of February next, ^c. 

Wishing you grace, mercy, ami peace from 6od, the Father, 
and our Lord, Jesus Christ, we remain your Brethren in the 
faith and fellowship of the Gospel. 

[The particulwr place and the haur of assembling, and the 
other churches sent to are made known in the Letter Missive.] 
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^ 72. Reasons for calling the neighboring churches to 
the Council, 

The majority of the churches assembled are neighbor- 
ing churches. It would indeed answer the mere letter 
of the great general principle, that Congregational 
churches are not independent, but are bound to hold 
communion with each other, if any Congregational 
churches whatever should be called in on such occasions. 
But it is altogether expedient, and desirable, and has ev- 
w been the practice, to select the major part of the Coun- 
cil from the churches in the near vicinity, and not to go 
to a distance^ 

The reason of this is obvious. — The churches, which 
are in near vicinity, are better acqu^iinted with each oth- 
er's situation and interests ; they cherish reciprocally a 
deeper regard ; and hence are generally more prepared 
to act in the important case of an Ordination with 
promptness, wisdom, and thorough investigation, than 
distant churches. In ordinary cases, therefore, (for some 
* cases of peculiar difficulty may sometimes occur, forming 
an exception,) it would be unwise to pass them over, and 
to call in strangers, even though they were governed by 
the .same ecclesiastical principles, and bore the same 
name. Besides involving an abandonment of those ad- 
vantages, which have been mentioned, it would be fol- 
lowed by the positive and serious evil of weakening the 
friendship and love of those, who are required by their 
situation frequently to meet, and to consult together on 
the interests of Zion. 

^ 73. Of the admission of lay-members as delegates. 

In the Letters Missive the churches are commonly 
invited to attend by their Pastors and Delegates. If they 
accept of the invitation, the pastor is chosen of course^ 
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Witliout uny ^rUier Totie. N^vertfaekssy the minister iB 
us much a detente or commiBsionei' of bis particular 
church, &s the ky-memher, notwithlstaJidiBg this pecnU- 
Itrky in the phraseology of the Letter Missive, and the 
difference ih the mode of chorce. 

It was atoiost a matter of eouri^e, that the pastor 
•hottld be invited as one of the representidtives of tfai» 
church ; the Letter Missrre takes it for granted^ that the 
ehui^b sent to desires and chooses to be represented by 
its pastor ; Imt it has always been the practice to invitie 
die attendance of one or more lay-memb^s at the s^mt 
lime. 

If the ptinciples, already laid do#n^ be correctly dtA- 
ted, thfen it f<^lows, that the election of lay^^members do^tfs 
not alter the nature of the Council ^ which is essentially 
Representative ; and would be so, if there were none but 
ministers present. The practice, howeveir, which pr*- 
rails, has ever been highly appi'oved ; although theh: 
presence may neither alter thte i>at«re, nor add to the 
ability of the assembled body. The practice 4t least af- 
fords an occasion ^ the lay-members of diffierem chumh- 
«s to form an acquaintance with each 6th^ and with t\fe 
pastors ; it leads them to rellection and i^aminatiOB in 
respect to the principles of church-union and govern- 
ment ; and presents an opportunity for the e:^ercise of, 
their prudence and chHstiah feelings. And besides, it 
was no doubt supposed by the framers of our church con- 
stitution, that the attendance of' lay delegates at such 
times, would operate as a check on any tendencies ta 
clerical domination, if such shoiild exhibit themselves. 

^ 74. Prepar^of-p proceedings 6f the Council 

The members of the Council meet at the place ap- 
pointed. Bluing called to order by some one of the more 
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aged of their number, who reads the Letter Missive as 
the foundation of their proceedings, they are organized 
by the choice of a Moderator and a Scribe. After sup- 
^plications at the throne of grace, they enter on the busi- 
ness, in respect to which they have been called together. 
There appears *^to be no fixed and invariable method in 
the proceedings of the Council, although the great objects 
and results are usually the same. 

They inquire, however, as a matter of course, for all 
the papers, which concern the church standing and the 
proposed ordination of the caadidate, viz. the Certificate 
of church membership, the License to preach, the C^ 
by the church, the Answer to the same, d&c. In reference 
to these papers, if they are found to be satisfactory, it is 
customary to take a formal vote. That the proceedings of 
the church and society, and the Answer of the candidate 
to the Call to settle, are according to Congregational 
Usage. And this is very proper, because, if there be no 
evidence of any kind of church membership, or of a Li- 
cense to preach, or of a Call to settle and an Answer to 
the same. Congregational Usage would render" any fur- 
ther proceedings inadmissiUe. No Council would as- 
aume the responsibDity of proceeding under such cir- 
ouoH^anees. 

* 
§ 75. Further proceedings of the Council. 

The Council are not expected by the church, that con- 
venes them, nor would they . be permitted by the duty 
they owe to the Saviour, to limit themselves to the mere 
ascertainment of regularity in the forms of proceeding. 
Something more is incumbent on them. It is their duty 
to inquire, as far as may be necessary for their satisfac- 
tion, in respect to the literary and moral qualifications of 
the «aadidate; particularly his theological knowledge. 
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his personal religious experience, and the motives^ which 
lead him to the undertaking of a work so arduous. It. is 
incumbent on them likewise, to attend to any objections, 
which may be made to the candidate from any quarter. 
Whatever objections are to be proposed, ought evidently 
to be made during the preparatory deliberations of the 
Council ; and not after proceeding to the religious exer- 
cises. 

If every thing be found satisfactory, the Council vote 
to proceed to the Ordmation, and this involves the as- 
signment to individuals of the public religious perform- 
ances, which are customary on these occasions ; but it 
is not common, (and for obvious reasons,) to assign any 
parts to the lay-members. — The Charge^ which from its 
nature seems to require the experience and the confirm- 
ed piety of age, is commonly assigned to the eldest min- 
ister on the Council ; and the Right Hand of Fellowship 
to the youngest, or the one most recently settled in the 
near vicinity. But the practice in respect to both of these 
parts is sometimes varied from. The Ordination Ser- 
mon is generally pronounced by some individual, who 
has been previously designated to that duty by the 
church in connection with the candidate ; the Council 
concurring in this previous selection and making the as- 
i^ignment. There may be also, especially if it be their 
wish, an Address to the church and people.* 

^ * Remarks. ( 1) it was omie the practice for the candidate 
himseU to pronounce the ^SernK)n ; see Prince's SernDon at 
his Ordination to the Pastoral Charge of ihe Boston South 
Church, Oct. 1st, 1718; Josiah Smith's Discourse at his Or- 
dination at Bostott, July 11, 1726, &c. The practice was ju- 
diciously dropped, "it being by some thought more decent tor 
some elder divine to deliver such things as are most proper 
for the day," Mather's Rat. DisciPLiNiE, Art. II. § 8. 

(2) It appears also from a remark in the same work, that, 
in M:nher's time, the Charge was usually assigned to a person, 
who had been previously selected by the church; the persons 
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^ 76. 0tf4he ardaimng preset. 

The Council, having made the necessary antecedent 
arrangements, assemble, at the time appointed, in the 
meeting-house. The proceedings are then read before 
the assembly by the Scribe. The religious exercises, 
prayers, reading the Scriptures, and the Sermon, suc- 
ceed each other as on the Sabbath ; having, of course^ 
^ reference, (the Sermon in particular,) to the occasion. 
Then follows what is termed the Ordaining or Consecra- 
ting prayer ; so called perhaps, because it has particular 
inference to the setting apart, or consecrating of the pa«- 
tpr elect to the great work before him. 

The supplicant acknowledges the glories of the en- 
throned Jesus, and the many mercies, which have been 
shown to the church by her Prophet, Priest, and King. 
He celebrates the. goodness of God, as manifested on the 
present occasion ; and particularly petitions, that He 
would bless, guide, and accept his servant, who is now 
set apart, by prayer and the imposition of hands, to the 
holy and glorious work of Christ's ministry. 

^ 77. Import of the imposition of hands. 

l(n the course of this prayer and in that part of it, whteb 
has particular relation to the setting apart of the individ- 
ual to the ministerial work, the supplicant stretches, forth 

also, who were to impose hand;^ were designated previously. 
Bill the ceremony of laying on hands has for many years been 
left wholly to the Council; and a long established common 
law seems to reqnire the assignment of the Cha>ge to the eld- 
est minister, unless peculiar circumstances require a deviation 
from the general rule. 

(3) The Scribe of the Council of course retains the min- 
utes of its proceedings in his own possession. But it is for 
many reasons important, and is expected, that he will embrace 
an early opportunity to transmit an attested copy of tbeoi to 
the church, by which the Council was called. 
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kis hand, and places it on the head of the sohjeet of hiis 
petitions : other ministers of the Council, who are near, 
do the same. This solemn laying on of hands is a sym- 
bolical action ; that is to say, it is an action, to which 
the example of former tiroes and long usage have given a 
meaning. As an inclination of the head in common con- 
versation indicates assent, and the shaking of hands, 
when persons meet together in the intercourse of life, 
signifies good-will or friendship; so the imposition of 
hands on these occasions is generally regarded as indica- 
ting the setting apart to some particular purpose. 

Thus in the days of Moses, when the Israelite brought 
his victim to the door of the Tabernacle, he was requir- 
ed to lay his hand upon its head ; and it was not until 
the performance of this ceremony, that the victim was 
accepted as fully set apart for the sacrifice. Lev. i. 4. 
When the Levites were consecrated to the service of God, 
Moses brought them before the tabernacle of the congre- 
gation, in the presence of the whole assembly of the chil- 
dren of Israel. And the children of Israel laid their 
hands on the Leyites, as a sign that they were offered, or 
set apart to the service of the Lord, Numb. viii. 5—11. 

It is impossible to state precisely, at the present time, 
the origin, the first occasion of this symbolic ceremony ; 
it go0s back very far into antiquity. Nevertheless, it waff 
retained, and was frequently practised by the Apostles. 
It was received from them by their successors, and be- 
ing sanctioned by such high authority, it has continued 
to form a part of ecclesiastical usages. (See the Mag- 
nalia, B. v, ^ 8, and Mather's Sermon on the Work of 
the Ministry.) 

§ 78. ' Of the object and manner of the charge. 
The object of the charge seems to be to give such sol- 
emn advice, warning, and encouragement, as are suited 
11 
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to tfee n&ttire and diffionkies of tiv» miaifeleriad work** 
Such was the Charge, giyen hy tbe Apostle PaaiI to Tinw 
othy. This perfoarniance is <>f agrave and serious char- 
acter, but concise ; and as in the otber exercises, tiiereris 
no fixed and unalterable form of thonght and^xpressicHi; 
to be followed by the speaker.^ fint ia the old New En- 
land Brethrens' Ratio Di0cm.iNiSj where we ;have an 
express exemplification of its spirit and manner/ it iis«aid 
to be in such terms as these ; 

I* Whereas Yon on whom, we now, to declare so 
much, do impose, [have imposed,] our hands, sure 
called unto the work of the erangelical ministry in the 
church of the lividg God, and unto, the office of a pastor 
in the particular church of the Lord, with which we are 
now ajssembled, we do now introduce you into that awful 
station.r— We, therefwe, charge you before the great 
God and our Saviour, the glorious head of the church, 
that you t<Jce heed unto the ministry/, which you have re- 
ceived from the Lord, plainly, and faithfully, and watch- 
folly to fulfil it, and as one, that must give up an account 
unto. Him ; That you feed ihewhok Jlock, whereof you are 
now made an overseer, and therein study to show your- 
self approved of God, and a workman, that needs not to 
be ashamed ; that you pray without ceasing, and give 
yourself to reading end meditation, and preach the word, 
instruct, reprove, exhort with all the long suffering, that 
becomes a 8erv;ant of God ; 

That you administer the Sacraments of the New Cov- 
enant^ as a wise and good steward of those heavenly mys- 
teries; That you impartially dispense the Discipiine, 
with which the house of the Lord is to be ordered, and 
his kingdom expressed and maintained, making a differ- 
ence between the holy and profane ; And that you be an 
examph of the believers in your whole conversation, 
with all piety and charity, endeavoring to exhibit the gra- 
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« 

'ces of thai Lord, ^nto whose peculiar service yoa are 
now devoted. 

And, if You keep this charge, we declare wUo You, 
that the Lord of hosts Will give you a place amoi^ his 
elect angels, who doubtless do now stand. by as witness- 
es of the spIea^l action, wherein we . are now engaged i 
witnesses to the bonds find j(ows of God, which jou have 
now with all possible solemnity taken upon you. Yea, 
we declare unto You, that if you do this, W)^n the 
Lord Jesus Christ sha}l appear, you shall appear with 
Him in g^ory^ |Ie, who is the chief Shepherd, will then 
give you a Crown of glory, which shall iuever fade away." 

§ 79. : €f giving the Right Htmd of FeUawsldp. 

One reason of employing neighboring churches to per* 
form, by their delegates and pastors, the acts of ordina* 
tion, is, that it affords them a favorable opportunity to ex- 
press their opinions and their good wishes in an impor- 
tant affair. It has ever been admitted, that it is the du- 
ty of the churches to consult each other in cases of great 
importance ; and undoubtedly the settlement of a minis- 
ter is one of these. A part of the exercises^ therefore, 
(what is termed the Right Hand of Fellowship,) has ref- 
erence to this principle ; that is to say, it is designed to 
express publicly tlie concurrence and approval of the 
sister churches as to what has taken place ; and their 
congratulations, and sincere and Christian welcome to 
the new Pastor. 

For this religious performance, the propriety of which 
might be fully inferred from the expanding ahd comtnn- 
nicative nature of Christian love, there is direct Scrip- 
ture warrant. " The Churches of Christ salute you" 
Rom. xvi. 16 ; " And when James, Cephas^ and John, 
who seemed to be pillars, perceived the grace, that was 
given unto me, they gave to me and Barnabas the Right 
Hands of Fellowship," Gal. ii. 9. 
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^ 80. Spirit cf the Right Hand of FeOattship and dos- 
ing services. 

The Speaker remarks upon the various causes, which 
combine men together, and then patsses to the considera- 
tion of Christian lore, the purest, noblest, and most per- 
manent of all bonds of union. He adverts to the princi- 
ple of Congregationalism, which recognizes the relation- 
ship of all the true churches of Christ, as members of 
one great family, of which Christ is the head ; and to the 
attendant principle, that this mutual and near relation- 
ship ought to be publicly and distinctly acknowledged, 
on suitable occasions. ^ 

In the name, therefore, and by the appointment of the 
Council, he extends his hand to the new Pastor^ the 
Right hand of fellowship. — He requests him to re- 
ceive it, as a symbol, that the churches are one, united 
by a common hope, and bound together by a reciprocal 
desire for each other's ^ritual advancement ; and as an 
expression, that he is cordially and fully acknowledged 
as an authorized minister of the Gospel. To this public 
announcement of the br#Hherly union of the churches^, 
and this solemn and fraternal acknowledgment of the 
new Pastor, are commonly joined sincere expressions of 
personal regard, hearty desires for his success in the 
ministerial work, and glowing anticipations of that un- 
bounded bliss, which is reserved by Jesus Christ for all 
his faithful followers. 

Then follows a prayer by some one of the Council ^ 
the concluding services alone, the reading a psalm or 
hymn, and the benediction, being reserved to the newly 
ordained minister. 

§81. Installation of a minister. 

Installation is the settling of a pastor over a partic- 
ular church, who was previously settled, but has been_ 
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dismissed. It slightly differs from Ordination, since it is 
not customary a second time to cpnfer the oJ£ces and 
privileges, which have been previously conferred, unless 
the person has forfeited them by misconduct, and regain- 
ed them again by reformation. 

The preparatory proceedings of the Council are much 
the same, as in ordination ; but evidence of a regular dis- 
mission is required. The public religious exercises are 
the same in number and order, but without the laying on 
of hands. The expressions, which are made use of in 
the performances, naturally vary with the difference in 
the situation of the person, to whom they relate. In con- 
sequence of this, and of the omitting the ceremony of im- 
posing hands, what is, on other occasions, termed the 
Ordaining or Consecrating, is, on this, termed the In- 
stalling prayer. 

§ 82. Accountability of delegates and ministers to the 
churches* 

It would seem reasonable, if delegates and pastors on 
these oceasioos are the representatives of the churches^ 
that they should be responsible in some measure to those, 
for whom they act. On this subject the following senti- 
ments are expressed in Samuel Mather's learned Apolo- 
gy for the Lib^ties of the New England Churches. 

'' Particular churches then, (he says, ch. III.) are pos« 
sessed of this right and privilege of appointing and send- 
ing forth elders [ministers] and other delegates on suita- 
ble occasions ; and by the same reason th^y may call 
them to an account at their return. And if uppn inquiry 
it shall be found, that they have done any thing prejudi- 
cial to the truth and peace of the Gospel, they may justly 
expostulate with them, and ask the reasons of their con- 
duct, and refuse to regard what they have been doing.— ^ 
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Nor indeed can any thing be more fit and suitable thaii 
this, that the Messengers of particular churches, wh6 
have done anifiss, 6r lay under the suspicion of irregular 
conduct, and a faulty manageraent of their affairs, should 
be questioned by the churches, whose messengers they 
are, and in whose service they are employed. 

" And as this is fit and suitable in itself, that the breth- 
ren in particular churches should call their delegates to 
an account for their management in their service ; there 
IS also an instance to be given from the Scripture, which 
will sufficiently justify the brethren in the use of this lib- 
erty ; it is Acts xi. 2d and 3d verses ; where we rearf, 
that, when Peter was^ come up to Jerusalem, they, that 
were of the circumcision^ contended with him, or rather 
called him to an account, in order to pass their judgment, 
saying. Thou wentest in to men uncireumcised and didst 
eat with them,- And it follows in the next verse, that Pe- 
ter rehearsed from the keginning and expounded hy Or-: 
der unto them, 

" Now, if the brethren might demfand^ of an* Apostle 
the reasons of his behaviour, and if the Apostle thought 
himself accountable to them, and, therefore, obliged to 
apologize for his conduct before them, the conclusion is 
strong and irresistible, that now the Inr^hren have tlie 
liberty and much more to inquire concerning the man? 
agement of their elders and other delegates," dtc. — See 
also on this subject, Platfiirm, xjh. XV. § 2 ; Cotton's 
Book of the Keys, ch. VI, p. 26, Lond. 4to Ed. 

§ 83. Of the members of Councils substituting others 
in their stead. 

The same writer, and in connection with the subject 
of the preceding section, considers the power or right of 
^ member^ who has been chosen to aot in Council, to 
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suhstiiute another in his room. '*But supposing, he 
remarks, ais it is a suppbsaUe case, that any delegates 
from particular (Churches, upon emergent occasions 
should Substitute others in their room, and so should not 
be able to gife aiiy account of their transactions ? I an- 
swer, that, although the case may be supposed, the thing 
ought not to be ; for none in such cases have the power 
of substituting others in their room and stead ; any more 
than an ambassador from one prince or commonwealth 
hath the power of substituting whom he pleases to per- 
form the embassy for him,'' ^^c. 

^ 84. Of inviting others to sit as members, who are not 
chosen by the churches. 

The writer, just cited from, may also be considered as 
expressing the sense of the churches concerning the 
right of Councils to invite, on their own authority, other 
persons to sit and act with them. Referring, as there is 
reason to suppose, to such cases in particular, to which 
at any rate his statement will apply, . he says, " No per- 
sons hate a right to consult, vote, or act in behalf of uny 
particular church, but by virtue of a delegation from that 
church. It is this alone, that empowers them. And if, 
without such empowering, any shall pretend to act, as 
their delegates, they must be deemed busy-bodies in otlb- 
eff men's matters.'' 

Further ; there does not appear to be any Congrega- 
tional authority wlmtever for the particular church, that 
assembles the Council, to invite individuals to sit and act 
in the same, in their own persons and right, and not as 
the representatives of sister churches. Admitting the ex- 
istence of Congregationalism as a system, it can be 
clearly made out, that the church, which assembles the 
Council, is restricted, as well as the Council itself, in its 
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laode.of^uroQeediRg.. Such.a restriction, is implied in the 
|]|9ture of Cou|icils. It is laid down as an undoubted 
{uriapiple, that Coun^ls are founded ultimately on the 
.g|round of church communion and fellowship. If, there- 
fore, individuals, (not the representatives, and perhaps 
not the members of churches,) were permitted to act in 
Councils, whatever may be their standing and character, 
this fundamental principle would be unsettled, and per- 
haps ultimately subverted. 



CHAPTER EIGHTH. 

ORDINATION OF MISSIONARIES. 
§ 86. Occasions and need of missionary ordinationt 

Coi|^ega^onalist9, as a part of the laborers in the 
gfeal vineyard of the world, consider themselves under 
obligations to do what lays in^heir power, to extend the 
knowledge of the Gospel. The labors of some of their 
mimBtars among the Savages, particularly the devoted 
Eliot, have called forth, even in distant parts of the 
world, the warmest expressions of approbatioa and grati- 
tude* 

Down to the present day, Missionaries have been mat 
lortfa, not only to the Indian tribes of North America, 
but to those, who are without the knowledge of God, ia 
, diffeient and distant parts of the earth. These Mission- 
anes may justly be considered as- sent abroad by the 
i^urches, inasmuch as they are supported by their con- 
tributions, attended by their prayers, and protected by 
their constant solicitude. It is true, that the immediate 
agents, in designating and arranging their departure, 
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are Missionary Societies ; but these societies, when the 
sabject is rightly considered, are only the agents and 
representatires of the churches. 

The churches, therefore, in the exercise of that Su- 
perintendence, which naturally falls to them^ and having 
in view the great importance and solemnity of the work 
of Missionaries to the heathen, have deemed it advisable, 
that they should receive Orifoation, and, in that way, be 
formdly and solemnly set apart t<> their responsiUe un- 
dertaking. 

^ 86. Of ordaining for distant churches at the invitO" 
tion of the same. 

This practice, which seems to be fully justified by the 
circumstances, under which it takes place, was introdu- 
ced by degrees ; the first approach to which was proba- 
bly as follows. — In the early settlement of the country, it 
was difficult, or rather impossible for the remote church- 
es to ordain a minister through the instrumentality of 
churches in their immediate vicinity, since there i^^re 
none such. They, therefore, chose their minister, and 
]efjb it to churches at a distance, (such as they could fix 
upon,) to set ap^rt the individual selected, by prayer and 
ijapositioa of hands, and to give the right hand of fellow- 
ship. , 

A aoinewha^t peculiar instance, but fully illustrative of 
the practice, occurred in the year 1726. A Mr. Smith 
biKl preached to a Congregational society in Bermuda ; 
the only one, it would seem, on the island at that time. 
The church made cY^ce . of him as their minister, bu| 
under the circumstances of the case they desired, that he 
should come to New England, and be ordained Jiere ; 
which was accordingly done ip July of the above men- 
tioned year at Boston. 
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And "H^e^hsre reason tb bdieve, the practice was not 
iitifre<{ttent, since it is expresdj mentioned in the an* 
cient Ratio Disciplinjb, Art. II. § 11.-*-'' Sometimes 
it has fallen out^ that, in some of the distant pronnces 
ittdplaiMMieai^ destitute ofardainers,^ godly peiopkf, as^ 
sociattng for the worship of <*od onr Savionr, havef signl^ 
fied unto some of the pastors in this country, that they 
desire snch a person, as they mentioh, to he ordained 
h^sre, mid^fi^t from hence -uiito them^ The pastors, thvs 
applied unto, have here called a public assembly, and 
have in their presence given this person an opportunity 
publicly, and with ail due solemnity, to declare his ac^ 
cepting the pastoral care of the flock, that have sent for 
hm.% And so they have (»i^AiN?3i> ^m, and sent him 
aieagrimtk prqper ftestkiatfmiiala." • 

^ 87. Ordination of Missionaries to the "heathen, 

' But the eise was someiHiat different, when Missiona* 
ries(eameio4>esent' to savage fSt heathen na^ns. In 
Mnti<e instances; as in that of the Indian apostle, £li6t, 
petMdt^ had %een previoiisly settled over particntat 
€h^juh6hieis, ^aiid had received ^^ination of course ; hut 
this was seldom -the ease, and wae obviously a stale of 
thinjgs, #hich could not generally be cemnted on. The 
ehurches had reason to believe, that much tha greater num* 
bier of missionaries w«ukl be ybiing persons^ and such as 
would devote themselves to that work alone. 

It does not appear to have beien maintained* at any 

* We speak here of the earlier periods of our ecclesiastical 
hfetory. A receijt wrtter of merit Titi CongregatiemaKsm, (the 
Aatbcor of the: s^tetojoni of the .Dedham Case, and OoQstdera^ 
tions on Congregational Church Polity, p. 54,) has suggested 
doubts on the tendency of the practice under consideration. 
W»4htn)t him right, where he speaks of niissk>nary ordina- 
tion as an apparent^ rather than a real deviation from Congre- 
gational principle. 3ut if such be the case, and if the practice 
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period, that the cexemoajF of missioiiary orcbnatioD wa« 
superfluous and unneeeMary ; but on the Goutraryi it was 
ever thought to be iutiinately connected with the best re* 
ligious ^[itei^sts of those, to whom the MisBionaries were 
sent. It was admitted, that- unordained missioxaries, a# 
well jaa others, <^ouid preaph.to the heathen, and instruct 
them in various ways. But it was considered highly ne^ 
cessary to baptize serious and credible converts^ ^uid ta 
introduce them to a par|icipation in the symbolical sacra- 
ment of the Lord's suf^r. And this was not permitted^ 
by Congregational Principles and Order, to any person^ 
who had not been ordained. 

^ 66. Harly instances of missionary ordination, 

- With such views of the necessity of missionary ordina* 
tion, our ancestors could hardly fail, fl-om time to time, 
expressly to acknowledge this part of the system, and Uf 
reduce it to practice. In the Heads of AeREfeMBNT, 
entered into between the Congregationaliste and Presl^^ 
terians in the year 1690, there is an Article, in which, 
there is reason to suppose, missionary ordination is had 
in view, viz : '' That ordinarily none shall be ordained 
to the work of the ministry, but such as are called and 
chosen theretmto by a partiettlar church ;" expressions, 
which clearly imply ,< that there are cases of such a na- 
ture as to require ordination Without a choice or call 
from a particular church ; or at least that ordination may 
in some cases be antecedent to such choice. 

In December of 1733, three missionaries of the Edin- 
burgh Society for propagating Christian Knowledge, were 
ordained at Boston, as missionaries to th^ Savages on the 

be, from time to time, explained and surtHbly guarded, there is 
reasofl to anticipate much good from it, while the evils, which 
Sn^e feared, will be avoided; ^See § 90.) 
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bonkrs of New England^ in which ceremony fhSi G<J- 
man and Sewall, and Mr.- Prince assisted. Mr. John 
Sergeant was ordained missionary to the Hottsatonnic or 
Stockbridge Indians in August, 1735, at Deerfiek), 
Mass. Mr. Joseph Bowman was ordained as a mission- 
ary, to labor among tiie Mohawks, in 1762; aUd the list 
of such instances of an early date might be increased, if 
it were necessary. 

Hence we may conclude, that missionary ordination, 
under certain circumstances, is a settled and acknowK 
edged part of the Congregational system. 

§ 89. This practice a security to the heathen thenh 



And it may perhaps be regarded as some recommend* 
ation of the course, which has been adopted, that it is 
necessary, in some degree at leasts to the security of the 
heathen themselres. Surrounded by idolaters, they have 
no resource, when they first receive the Gospel, but to 
depend on the instructions and the administrations of 
foreigners. They would, therefore, be liable to be de- 
ceived, if they were to take the first step in the selection 
of their officers, and if there were not a previous ordina* 
tion of their agents in the country, from which they 
come. But this danger of the heathen is obviated by the 
course pursued, since the churches, by whom the mis» 
sionaries are sent out, will not be likely to aid in the or* 
dination of an indiscreet, ignorant, or irreligious man. 

§ 90. Its consistence/ with the churches right of election. 

But it may properly be observed here, that the intro- 
duction of the practice in question is, in some measure, 
an infringement of the distinctive Congregational princi- 
ple ; that election by a particular church ought to pre- 
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tSB^ ^rdhiatk>ii. N6 doubt tbm ^Kffieijity wm Mly felt 
by tbc ««riy firamers of our sysieni, but they preferred in- 
cWiftg the rsi^KMisiblllty of deviati^ fro^ the pt iiici|^ 
to that of being aeetMsary to the injury of the faeathett. 
But even this rductant detiation w m^ier m appearance 
than reality ; smce the ordination of missionaries is not 
neeessar^ tmdereiood to be exiehisito of ^ecdon by par- 
ttGular chnrehos, but only i^tecedetft to it. The mode 
.of proceeding is inverted^ but without an alienation of 
the right. 

The churches may be regarded as ordaining their mis* 
sioDaries, and as extending the right hand of fellowship, 
by anticipation. And it still lays with the heathen 
chuTj^eSy wheQOFer they shall be in a situation fully to 
apfNreoiate and exercise their rights, to yield, or to with- 
liold their approyaJ of what has been ^one, Congregar 
tionalists eouM nev^, without gvoss inecmeistency and 
sin, think of depriving them of any rights, which they 
;daim for themsdves. 

§91. Historical f(icts illustrative of the practice. 

It may be added, as illustrative Of what has been i^id, 
and of the operation of Congregational principles, that, 
if a missionary should dissolvie his connection with tho 
Society, that sent him, for the purpose of setdmg over a 
particular church in heathen lands, the choice of that 
church would be necessary ; and religious services would 
be ^sirabie, so far as they could be had, the same as in 
a case of Installation. 

The fects of our early religious hist(»ry strengthen the 
belief, that this would be the only suitable course. The 
converted Indians at Martha's Vineyard, who were gath- 
ered into Christian churches by the Mayhews and oth- 
erS| had their own distinct pastors and other officers. We 
12 
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are told, thi^ the pastor6»*^ho yere native, were f«f u-^ 
larly CMrdained, the.pipiia Eliot and Cotton aasiMiog in 
that work ; but .the Indian churcthes wer^ pfavioii% re- 
quired to make the choice for themaelve^, as. a, right of 
which they ought not to be deprived. In.lBTOi jLhe mis- 
sionary among the Indians at Marshpee» Mr. jR^ichard 
Bourne, was also ordained by Eliot and Co^^)^.^ having 
been previously chosen by the free election of the H^ve 
church.* 

§ 92. Calling of the Council 

It is not ordinarily the custom of the churches to as- 
semble in a case of this kind at the suggestion and de^ 
sire of an individual. Sdch a practice would too much 
encourage the application of persons, who are tiot in » 
situation to form a correct judgment, or who mistake th«l . 
mere dei^re for the ability to do good. The individual, 
who is generally in the employ of some Missionary Soci- 
ety, first makes his application to such Society. If the 
Society sees reason for approving and seconding the de- 
sign, it applies by means of Letters Missive to a suitably 
number of churfshes, desiring their advice and assistance 
in the proposed oardinationf And a call on the churpl^s,. 
made under such circumstances, of course meets their 
prompt and respectful attention. 

^ 93. Council's proceedings and religious services. 

The proceedings of the Council and the public relfg- 
ious ceremonies are much the same, as in other cases of 
ordination. It is considered suitable, however, to lay 

* See the Letter of loorease Mather to Dr. Leusden of the 
Ufliversitv of Uuec ht, witli the Notes of Cotton Mather in the 
Life of 6;rtot; Allen»s Biogr. Diet. Art. Bourne ; attd Muss, 
Historical Collections, ti\ Series, Vol. III. p. liJ. 
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before the Council some explicit evidence of the serious 
^nd devoted intentions of the missionaries in respect to 
the work, to which they are about to be set apart. The 
following public confession was made by the missionaries 
ordained at Boston in 1733, referred to in § 88 : 

" We do now in the presence of Christ, and before 
4his assembly as the Lord's witnesses ; before God, an- 
gels, and men, willingly and freely, with hi^mility and 
fear, offer ourselves irst unto the Lord, and then to the 
service of souls, to the work of the ministry in general, 
and particularly to that mission, to which we deem our* 
selves cajled of God, by his special and singular provi* 
46n(c#^; toiOM^jry the Gospel among the heathen in our bor- 
ders, > And we will by hi^. grace, so long as God gives 
usQ^iportunity, huip^y, diligently, and feithfuUy, apply 
ourselves tp this workrof the Lord, as those, that must 
givQ an account of their stew^^ship.'' 

The Instructions to the Missionsories, originating in 
t)ie Society which employs them, are publickly announ* 
ced ; and in some instances the great interest of the occa- 
sion has been heightened by the administration of the 
vLord's Supper^ •, . '^ 



CHAPTJBR NINTH. 

CTORCH CENSURES A^P EXCOMMUNICA- 
TION, 

In inquiring into the Congregational doctrine of 
church censures, it would seem, that the substance of 
what has been said by the successive writers, who have 
considered it, is to be found in the Platform of 1648, at 
the fourteenth chapter. The various topics are concisely 
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and ha|)|Hly adj^ed in that T^(|erab)e ifia^xum^t; lad 
the whole ehafytier, prociaely as it 8^9up4c>» is bore gi?#a, 
except that a few remarks, whid^ are di^tii^uii^iQd by 
brackets, are added at the end of c^ri^ain se<^B8k 

^ 94. Design or object of church censures. 

The censures of the ohur<^ are appointed by Christ 
for the preventing, removing", and healing of ounces in 
the church ; for the rectaiming and gaining of offending 
brethren ; for the deterring others from the like ofibnces ; 
for purging out the leaven, which may infect the whde 
lump ; for vindicating the he«ior of Christ, and of his 
church, and the holy profession of the Goi^l ; and for 
preventing of the wrath of God, thai may justly fidl upon 
the church, if they should suffer hid covenaiit, and th6 
seals thereof to be profkned by ' snitdrious attd obstinate 
offenders ; 1 Tim. v. SO, Jude 19, Deut. xiii. II, 1 Cot. 
▼. 6, Rom. ii. 24, Rev. ii. i4, 15, 16f, 90. 

[The right or authority of the churches to act in cases 
of reproof and censure, both in their individual and com- 
bined capacity, is taken for granted in this chapter of the 
Platform, as it had been already asserted at Chap. X. 
^ 5. The principal grounds, on which that authority is 
beld to be founded, appear to be threefold; — (1) Natural 
right ; which entitles every society to watch over the 
conduct of its members, so ^ as may b^ necessary to se. 
cure the acknowledged objects, for which it was formed; 
—(a) Consent; the ri^tjfed duty of c^ch members, 
to exercise in respect to each other a suitable watch and 
discipline, being clewly iB^P^ed i^ t^e terms of t^beir 
churcb-oovepants, as they ^fe ^^Qwnonly fram^;— (3) 
The Scriptures ; 4f thjf broths skaU tre^pofis against 
thee, &c. ^^f.t x^i^ 15,; fir^t^rpn, if amn h wertUr 
ken in a fault, ge, u>Mch are spiritwfl, r^ore i^^ fl» 
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one, 6lc, Gal. vi. 1 ; Warn them, which are unruly, 1 
Thess. V. 14.— See ^Jetton's Book of the Keys, Ch. III. 
§ § 3, 4 ; the Platform, Chap. X. § 2 ; and particularly 
Chapter VI. of Samuel Mather's Apology.] 

§ 95. Of suspension and excommunication when the of" 
fence is private. 

If an offence be private, (one brother offending anoth- 
er,) the offender is to go and acknowledge his repent- 
ance for it unto his offended brother, who is then to for- 
give him. But if the offender neglect or refuse to do it 
the brother offended is to go, and convince, and admon- 
ish him of it between themselves privately. If, there- 
fore, the offender be brought to repent of his offence, the 
admonisher hath won his brother. 

But if the offender hear not his brother, the brother 
offended is to take with him one or two more, that, in the 
mouth of two of three witnesses, every word may be es- 
tablished, (whether the word of admonition, if the offend- 
er receive it, or the word of complaint, if he refuse it.) 
For if he refuse it, the offended brother is by the mouth 
of the ELDERS, [ministers, as the term is to be under-^ 
stood at the present time,] to tell the church ; and if he 
hear the church, and declare the same by penitent con- 
fession, he is recovered and gained. 

And if the church discern him to be willing to hear, 
yet not fully convinced of his offence, as in case of her- 
esy, they are to dispense to him a public admonition ; 
which, declaring the offender to lie under the public of- 
fence of the church, doth thereby withhold or suspend 
him flrora the holy fellowship of the Lord's Supper, till his 
offence be removed by penitent confession. 

If he still continue obstinate, they are to cast him out 
by EXCOMMUNICATION ; Matt. v. 23, 24, Luke xvii. 3, 4, 
Matt, xviii. 15, 16, 17, Titus iii, 10. 
12» 
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^ 96. Punishment ^/public and known offences. 

But if the offence be more public at first, aud of a 
more heinous and criminal nature, to wit, such as are 
condemned by the light of nature, then the church, with- 
out such gradual proceedings, is to cast out the offender 
from their holy communion, for the further mortifying of 
his sins, and the healing of his soul in the day of the 
L6rd Jesus ; 1 Cor. v. 4, 5, II. 

[It seems to be especially the duty of the pastor, in a. 
case of this kind, to bring the subject before the church ; 
otherwise the affair might be unduly neglected, and the 
cause of religion suffer. The ancient Ratio DisciPLiNiE, 
(Art. VIII. § 3,) says. If one under the covenant and 
government of the church fall into a scandalous trans- 
gression against the laws of our holy Redeemer, and that 
transgression be at once and at first a matter of public 
4Hme, the pastor, upon the cry, reckons it his duty to 
inquire into it, and bring it immediately under an eccle- 
siastical cognizance.*] 

♦ At a meeting of an Association of ministers, held at Cam* 
bridge at an early period, (Macnalia, Bk. V. § 8,) it was deci- 
ded to be particularly a minister's duty to inquire into public 
scniidals, although no formal conip1«iint should be brought to 
him; and among others, for the following reasons. — (1) Ac- 
cording to the Apostolical direction, an in(iuiry/into an offence 
was ordered upon this consideration, viz. It is commonly re- 
porUdf I Cor. v. 1. — (2) The elders of Israel were to make 
inquiry into an offence alter this manner, viz. If thov shalt 
ktar saift then shall thou inquire, and make search^ ajid ask 
diligtnily ; Deut. xiii. 12, 14. — (3) The neighbors may be so 
far under the power of temptation, as to forbear making order- 
ly declarations of scandals committed ; and it is. therefore, 
necessary, that such things fall under the inquiry of the pas- 
tor, alanned thereto by common fame.— (4) The pastor of*a 
church is by qffice to watch over the conversation of the peo- 
' pie, and a noise of scandal, arfsen in the conversation of tlrose 
under his watch, is a sufficient provocation for his inquiry in- 
to it. 
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§ 97. Of the proper spirit or temper in deaUng with 
offenders, 

tn dealing with an ofiender, great care is to be taken, 
that we be neither over strict or rigorous^ nor too indul- 
gent or remiss. Our proceeding herein, ought to be with 
a spirit of meekness, considering ourselves, lest we also 
be tempted ; and that the best of us have need of much 
forgiveness from the Lord. Yet the winning and heal- 
ing of the offender's soul, being the end of these endeav- 
ors, we must not daub with untempered mortar, nor heal 
the wounds of pur brethren slightly. On some have com- 
passion, others save with fear ; Gal. vi. 1, Matt, xviii. 34, 
35, Ezek. xiii. 10. 

[Although the pastor is the agent in bringing public 
and known scandals before the church, and is required 
to do it without unnecessary delay, there is good reason 
to believe, he would not be approved in taking that step, 
without first having sought an interview with the offend- 
er ; either alone, or attended by a few of the brethren. 
It is true, that such scrupulous formality of procedure is 
not requisite in cases of a public nature, as in those, 
which are known only to one, or to any very small num- 
ber. But the law of Christian kindness is thought to re- 
<iuire, that the offender should enjoy the privilege of* pri- 
vately disclosing either his defence or his repentance, 
previous to the public accusation. And such has been 
the practice of the churches,— See Mather's Ratio Disci- 
plinae, Art. VIII. § 3 ; also Dwight's Theology, Sermon 
CLXII. &c.] 

§ 98. Treatment and rights of the excommunicate, 

JVhile the offender remains excommunicate, the 
church is to refrain all member-like communion with him 
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in spiritual thibgs, and also from all familiar communioh 
with him in civil things, further than the necessity of 
natural, domestic, or civil relations do require ; and are, 
therefore, to forbear to eat and drink with him, that he 
may be ashamed; Matt, xviii. 17, 1 Cor. v. 11, 2 Thess. 
iii. 6, 14. 

Excommunication being a spiritual punishment, it 
doth not prejudice the excommunicate in, nor deprive 
him of his civil rights, and, therefore^ toucheth not prin- 
ces, nor other magistrates in point of their civil dignity 
or authority. And the excommunicate being but as a 
publican and a heathen, (heathens being lawfully per- 
mitted to come to hear the word in church assemblies,) 
we acknowledge, therefore, the like liberty of hearing the 
word may be permitted to persons excommunicate^ 
that is permitted unto heathen. And because we ara 
not without hope of his recovery^ we are not to ac- 
count him as an enemy, but to admonish him as a broth- 
er ; 1 Cor. xiv. 24, 25, 2 Thess. iii. 14. 

§ 99. Restoration of the offender on repentance. 

If the Lord sanctify the. censure to the offender, so as 
by the grace of Christ be doth testify his repentance with 
hitmble confession of hb sins, and judging of himself^ 
giving glory unto God, the church is then to forgive 
him, and to comfort him, and to restore him to the wont-- 
ed brotherly communion, which formerly he enjoyed 
with them ; 2 Cor. vii. 8. 

[The churches do not suspend or excommunicate for 
any particular length of time. There is much reason to 
regard such a course as contrary to the will of Christ, al- 
though precedents may be found for it in ecclesiastical 
history. Whenever there are satisfactory indications of 
repentance, whether afler a shorter or longer period, the 
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ofEeiyifiT 19 enlffled tq re^tpratio?}^; a|^4Jt,,i%^.0V|ly the 
acknowJe4ged duty, but the qraAtice..of, 1|he chuirchad 
prooni^j and cheerfiijly to grwtit.] 

§ 100. Of immediate separation from oormpt or scan^ 
dahus churches. 

Thp so^iifg qf profane at 9Qfui4Mo^fi\ t^Fers to coa« 
tinue in fellowship, and partake in the sacraments, is 
d^i|l^{^8f^ 9f g^p(B^)9«p in.tboae, t|iat l^^ve pQwc^ in their 
Hafida^ to redress it) anc^ dp ^ no^ N^Terthc^ess^ ina»> 
no^uch iMf,<?hr|^ ^<1 ¥f «ppstles. in theiir times, and th^. 
pi)c^)iets ai^d; the. other igedly in^ithews, did lawfWly pfqr- 
t^^e of th^Xf:^4'^ d^nunfMKl^ oidkuu^ii^e&in t^e, Jewish. 
ehurc)iy 9p4 ^^$}^^^\»^ght^or p^aqtise^ sepajra^on fron^, 
thf sa^e;^ th^fljigji u^|i(o^hy onps,i«ej!e,R?rnyttqd tl^^ei^i,, 
and inasmifch as the faithful in the church of Corinth^ 
wherein were many unworthy persons and practices, are 
nevtf' commanded to sd»ent themselves from the nActfk^ 
ment^ because of the same ; therefore the {[odly in like 
jcases are not presently to separate. Rev. ii 14, 15, 20. 
Matt, xxiii. 3, Acts iijt.l- 1 Cor. ri^ and zy* 1$^. 

^' 191. Of refusing to attiindthe adcrameni with'scm* 
dMhu^pmtonB^ 

4^ segpi'^ioii from suqU i^.chmrjA, , wherein p^rpfsA^, 
ej|4 9c^ajl9f(f, Vfimm m t^lerati^ i? not pre»^n|ly , 
nefi^^iM^; so. for tJ?e nwmhp»* t^^wi^ otherwii?^ ui>,-, 
wqf^hy^ j^fi^upqp tp^^bst&in, frw cW"»W9^tj(n^ ^i^^ 
s^ph a, ohnM(ib,ii;i the p*?tv^ipui^ipi? pf tl^e aaf^r^fiflts ij^ 
u^ajwful. f 0^31^9.^ ^,ei^e unreaspna^)le for an.inno^nt 
pj^^8pn,tf^,lm p^nisfepd (qi tJ^ fftults Qf^o}hfirs,^iijrhereii^ he 
hii^^np^];»t^ul^ ^ whc^eui^ffl he gave n9, C9psenl; so is 
it flio;^^. unfea$p^^We, tjti^ ^igpdly nw* shc^d negleptt, 
duty, and punish himself, in not fiQVi^\si^,^if^ h||^ J9fti^. 
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in the bfe^ihg of the seals, aa he ought, becaUde others* 
are suffered to come, that ought not ; dsjieci^lly consid- 
ering that himself doth neither coni^nt to theilr' sind, nor 
to their approaching to the ordinance in their sin, i^r to 
the neglect of others who i^uld put them away, and do 
not ; but on the contrary, doth heartily mourn for these 
thihgs, and inodesitly and s^sonably stir up'6th6rs to do 
thfeir duty. • ,••.•;:■' u- ^ •• .► 

*' If the church cannot be reform^, they may use their 
liberty, as is specified, thap^. xiif. sect. 4, -[tefetfing to 
the Ctobrid^e Platform.] But this kll the godly are 
boixtid tiiito^, eveii €Jvery one to do his etidekror, accord- 
ing'to his po\Wjr and pkde, that the'uhWoitMy Way be du- 
ly p^^odeiieded against by the church, to ithoih this matter 
doth appertain ; 2 Chron. xxt. 18, Gen[. iLviii. ^. Ezek. 
ix. 4.' * ''" ' ■ ' ' • 

§. i03. \Form pf s^pensim from Maker's DiscvplintB, . 



This Phitiform goes no further on , this subject. Rela- 
tive to t^e mere forms of prpceeyding, something more ig/ 
said in the llatio Disciplinse. The vote of suspension, 
when^pfh^d by the churchy ii^^fequired to4>^«accoB^pa- 
nied, at its formal commuoiottioB io the offender, with a 
statement of his offence, and with friendly and solemn ad- 
monition. This is done by the pastor at i^ine public 
nieeting of' the church, and of cotirse implies the presh 
ence 6f the fiffender^ His refbrSal to attend, therefore,' 
while it does 'not prevent the sentence of suspeiision' bid- 
ing communicated to him in some way, ^ould rightly be 
considered as aggravating his former delinquency. * The 
pastor, (says the wor& last' referred to,) distinctly sets 
before him his faults, with the several rules in th<6 Gos^ 
pel, which have in his faults been violated, concluding 
vrtth terriis of thif^ import ; * ' '* 
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, " Wh^efi)re,; in the nape, of, tbe ^OBt ^oriiMi^ Gft^, 
our Sayioi^r, (which name you, have jdishonored hy «in- 
ping against l^i^f^sLafi with the .concurrenfie of tW», his 
peopl^,.(apeopje^ that long^.to^ee you ir^ov^i^ed out ^f 
the sinful distemper now upon you,) I admonish you ^ 
t^peMi of the scandals^ which we have seen proved a|rain8t 
you^ .^ w^ a3 x>f the moi^ 8eci:et , faults, , by which you 
have provoked the Holy One to iea^Q you, to what is more 
pj^ulj ^apdalou^. X admun^sb, you to impair unto the 
blpjod.of the Redeemer, that yo^ ma^r he c^^nsed; from 
all your sins in that fountain set €^n for sin. and for un* 
cleimness- 1 admonish you to cry mightily ui^to.the Spit-' 
it of the ]i^rd for thivt new aod soft heart, that shall in- 
clinp you ];iot only to ^oafisss your sin with . unfeigned 
sorrow, but also ta forsake it with, eternal detestation. 

I declare unto you^ that, su^ t)i^e. ^f grace enough in 
our great Saviour for ypu,' if j(o\i .r^ur^i to , him, so upgo 
such a return this flock of His will make you. some repre*- 
sentation of his grace, by renewing the mark^ of their fa- 
vor to you. But I signify unto you, that, until we see 
,good symptoms of a penitent heart upon you, we Sus- 
pend YOU »*ROM THE PRIVILEGES OF OUR 8 ACRED FELLOW* 
SHIP," ^C. 

§ 103. Form of excommunication from the same. 

The pastor, (says the sMie work, cfasp. viii. § 8y) 
when he comes to pass the sentence of excommunica- 
Xi<ON, does make as convincing a speech as he can to the 
ofibnder, setting before him the heinous nature of his of- 
fence, and of his impehitency under it. At the same, 
time, he calls upon all the people to take tiotiqo of the 
holiness, which the church must and will manifest, in 
their noi bearing with those that are evil, and of the 
transcendent holiness in the glorious head of the church, 
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where<>f hi wiH have' ev^ry church to be sensible. He 
^en concludes with something of this import ; 

*' And now, in the tiOhe of the ^^ihious Lord, Jesus 
Christ, and w^ file ooneurrence of his ftilliful pec^le 
now assembled, I i6 deoiare you to he cut opf, (your 
sin hath procured such ah excision for you,) from the 
privileges and expectations of such as are in covenant 
with the churches of God. 

I declare ytm'to belong visibly to the sinfril and wofcl 
kingdom of Satan, th^ riiler of the darkness of this 
Irorld. I declare you to be a person^ from whom the 
^^owers of our holy Lord are to withdraw, as from 
one, that walks diWderly. And this just senti^ce is 
now passed upon you^ as a representation of a sentence 
much more dreadfril, to b^ pairised upon you in the day 
when the Lord Jesus Chi'ist' shall come to judge the 
woifd, except it be prevented by a seasonable repent- 
ance, which may our gracious Ood of hi^ infinite mercy 
b^tow upbtt you." 

Note.— In cases of suspension and excommunication, as in 
other cases, (§. 55,^ the will of the majority of all the male 
mvmbers prtsent is considered the will of the whole. It vf9B 
not so in the beginning; but the churches, like juries, were re- 
quired, in the days of our fathers, to be i4fiaiimotf9 on all ques- 
tions. This practice was sooa found to be attended with seri- 
ous inconveniences ; importavtt proceedings 'being sometimes 
stopped by it. To obviate this, the singular practice was re- 
BfMtxed to of suspend] Dg the anoority, which of course left the 
others withput a dissenting voice. But it was soon seen, thai 
this course was not only very tyrannical and unjust in itself, 
l)ut that it virtually admiUed the right of a majority to gevem. 
(See4^«L answer of the Riders, of New Eaglimd, to XXXII 
Questions, at Qs. XVII ; \m answer of the snrae to IX Posi- 
•lioDs, ui Pos. V; and Home's £cclesiastic a Mr'Vbbbmevko* 
rvcA^ti^, XI.V ^ 
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CHAPTER TENTH. 

TRANSFER OF REI^TIONSHIP. 
^ 104. Nature and obligation of the church covenant. 

The CHURCB-covENANT, Considered in reference to 
the members, partakes of the nature of a Contract. There 
is a promise made by the parties to the covenant, which, 
en the one hand, mutually secures certain benefits ; and, 
on the other, pledges the reciprt>cal performance of cer- 
tain duties. And the contract is of the more solemn 
kind, ^ince it is made for religious ends, is required as a 
religious duty, and is avowedly entered into in the pres- 
ence of God and the Saviour. A release from it, there- 
fore, cannot be had, except for urgent and solemn rea- 
sons, and with a strict regard to the terms, either ex- 
press or implied, on which it is made. 

** Church members, (says the Platform, ch. xiii. § 1,) 
may not remove or depart from the church, and so one 
from another as they please, nor without just and vwigh- 
ty cause, but ought to live and dwell together, inasmuch 
. as they are commanded not to forsake the assembling of 
themselves together ; Heb. x. 25. Such departure tends 
to the dissolution and ruin of the body^ as the pulling of 
stones and pieces of timber from the building, and of 
members from the natural body, tend to the destruction 
of the whole." — See also the Answer of the Elders of 
the New England Churches to Nine Positions, propos- 
ed by certain ministers of England, 1639, Posit, vi. 

§ 105. The church to he consulted in cases of proposed 
removal. 

The mere love of change, an imperfect sense of moral 
obligation, inordinate and unfounded jealousies, and oth- 
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er causes may lead persons to seek a removal from thcf 
church, of which they are members. But as a departure 
on such grounds would be highly sinful and injurious, it 
is requisite, in all cases of intended secession, to advise 
with the church ; and a removal without such consulta- 
tion would be considered unauthorized. The practice of 
consulting the church on these occasions results not only 
from the fact of its connection with the well-being of all 
the parties concerned and of the church at large, but also 
from the reasonable principle, that those, who are joined 
with consent, should not, in ordinary cases, depart with- 
out consent. 

§ 106. Oj sinful cmd of doubtful cases of departure. 

The member, therefore, who wishes to transfer his re- 
lationship, lays the subject before the brethren, with 
whom he is in covenant, for their consideration ; and 
that they may act upon it according to the best of their 
judgment. " If a member's departure be manifestly un- 
safe and sinful, (says the Platform, ch. xiii. § 3,) the 
church ipay not consent thereunto ; for in so doing they 
would not act in faith, and would partake with him in his 
sin. — If the case be doubtful, and the person not to be 
persuaded, it seemeth best to leave the matter unto God, 
and not forcibly to detain him ; Rom. xiv. 23, 1 Tim. v. 
22, Acts xxi. 14." 

§ 107. Just or sufficient reasons of removal. 

(1) Of what are considered in the Platform as just 
causes of removal, one is particular or personal perse- 
cution. — ^Vhen, in consequence of the number and vio- 
lence of his personal enemies, an individual is obliged to 
flee to a distance from his brethren, and has no prospect 
of a permanent return ; this is a good reason for his re- 
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moving his relation from the particular church, with 
which he is connected ; especially if there be some other 
church, with which he can connect himself. Stich seems 
to have been the situation of Paulj when he fled from ^ 
Damascus. And the same just ground of removal may 
still more frequently happen in those times of general 
persecution, which affect not only individuals, but the 
whole body of believers ; Acts viii. I , ix. 25 — 30. 

(2) When a person voluntarily removes to another 
place, in consequence of the situation of his domestic 
concerns, or from other causes, and has the prospect of 
spiritual edification in his new residence, it is a just 
ground of seeking a tran'sference of his church relation- 
ship; Neh. xiii. 20. And the chwrch <5annot lawfully 
^detain him. 

(3) It is also just cause of removal from a church, 
when a person cannot remain in it without partaking in 
sin ; Eph. v. ll.-rThis is as agreeable to reason as the 
Scriptures; since sin is the violation of our obligations 
to God, which are paramount to all obligations, which 
partake so much of a merely conventional nature as 
church covenants. An obligation, which binds us to a 
particular church, is necessarily dissolved, when it con- 
travenes that higher obligation, which binds us to our 
Creator. Still, in all these cases, the church, as already 
has appeared, {§ 105,) has a claim to be cf>nsulted, pre- 
vious to the person's leaving it. 

§ 108. Persons dismissed are to receive Letters of Dis- 
missal. 

The person, who requests a Dismission, makes known 
the particular church, with which he proposes to join 
himself. That church, having a knowledge of his previ- 
ous membership in another, and desirous not to be d^- 
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luded into precipitate measures^ does not receive him 
without evidence of his regular dismission. The church, 
therefore, that dismisses, is under obligations to furnish 
to the person dismissed a certificate or letter to that ef^ 
feet ; which, however, being founded on the avowed ex- 
pectation of forming another particular relationship, is 
necessarily conditional.— 'J he Letter of Dismissal states; 

That the hearer of the same, a person in regular 
standing, has expressed a desire to remove his relation- 
ship ; that the church, having acceded to his explication, 
recommend him to the more imtnediate fellowship of those, 
with whom he is W9wM reside ; and that they have voted 
his Dismissal taidJthe^ ftdl dissolution of his ptestn^ 
church relatiomkipyHm. soon sa he shall ft« reixeivtd imtot 
the sister church. 

Such being the nature and form of the Letter of Dis- 
missal, it becomes of no effect, if he be not received ac- 
cording to his expectations, and his first church relation- 
ship remains good. The church, says the Platform, can- 
not make a member no metnber, but by excommunica- 
tion : (Platform, ch, xiii; § If ; Mather's Rat. Disc. Art. 
viii. § 2 ; Answer of the Elders of the New England 
Churches to Nine Positions, &c. Posit. IV.) 

^ 109. Of letters of recommendation without dismissing. 

Letters may be given fi-om one church to another with- 
out dismissing. — "If a member (says the Platform, ch. 
xiii. § § 8, 9,) be called to remove only for a time, where 
a church is. Letters of Recommendation are requisite 
and sufficient for communion with that church, in the or- 
dinances and in their watch. As Phoebe, a servant in 
the church at Cenchrea, had a letter written for her te 
the church at Rome, that she might be received as b«n 
cometh saints; Rom. xvi. 1, ^, 2 Cor. iii. J. 
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Such Letters, (the LiTBRi^ communicator!^ of the 
tinciehts, or, as TertuUian calls them, liter^e pacis,) 
are accompanied with the church salutations, and are to 
this effect ; 

That the bearer thereof, having been admitted to the 
^fellowship of the within named church, and having con- 
ducted himself in that relation without offence, is upon 
that account recommended to Communion in special ordi- 
nances, and to fellowship with those churches, where the 
Providence of God shall call him* See Cotton's Way 
^f the Churches of Christ in New England, ch. vi. § 2. 



CHAPTER ELEVENTH. 

PASTORAL ASSOCIATIONS. 

§ 110. Origin of pastoral associations. 

The formal and permanent union of ministers, within cer- 
tain convenient limits, in what^are termed Associations, 
may justly he regarded as a part of the Congregational 
polity. Stated meetings of ministers, which may be traced 
back to the earliest days of these churches, were appro^ 
ved and recommended in particular by the venerable 

* Ordained ministers and other preachers may be supposed 
to stand even more in need of such testimonials, than iBV-men. 
Bjiii very properly in such cases, Letters of Recommendatiojfi 
are not given by particular churches, but in ihcir united capa- 
city. That is to say, the great ecclesiastical bodies of the 
country recommend, instead of the separate churches, whom 
they represent. For instance, Letters of Recommendation tp 
ministers, going from the Slate of Maine) are given by th^ 
General Conference of that State by means of a Committ^, 
appointed for that purpose. 

13* 
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Hooker.* It is affirmed, that during the whole of his 
ministerial life, the pastdrs in the neighborhood of his 
residence, held frequent meetings for the purpose of mu- 
tual consultation and advice in religious things^ One of 
the last and emphatic sayings of this father of the church- 
es was, We must agree upon constant meetings of minis' 
tevs. 

The advice and example of such a man, in whom his 
brethren, and the churches at large had been accustomed 
to place the greatest confidence, was not without its effect. 
The ministers in other neighborhoods soon began to 
hold similar meetings ; and ^ith profitable results. As ear- 
ly as 1690, such ministerial meetings or Associations had 
been formed throughout the country. We have an ac- 
count of one in particular, that embraced the ministers in 
the neighborhood of Cambridge, in Massachusetts, and 
met statedly at that place every six weeks. The rules 
or constitution of this Association, together with some 
of their decisions on the questions proposed to them for 
consideration, are to be found in the Fifth Book of the 
Magnalia. They have multiplied with the increase of 
the churches and pastors ; and at the present time exceed 
sixty in number. 

♦THOMAS HOOKER. 

This worthy af»d pious man, wlio died in lG47 at the age of 
sixty one years, was minister at Hartford, in Connecticut. He 
sustained a high reputation, not only as a man of piety, but as- 
a preacher and a writer. In illusion to the mental character- 
istics of the men, Hooker Was called the Luther, and Cotton 
the Melancthon of New-England. He wrote various valBable 
works of a practical nature. But his most celebrated treatise 
related to the constitution and order of the Congregational 
Churches, and was entitled, A Survey of the Sum of Church 
Discipline. It was printed at London in 1648, under the in- 
spection of the famous Dr. Thomas Goodwin, and in a quarto 
volume of nearly 500 pages. (Holmes' Am. Annals, I. 344 ; 
Allen's Biogr. Diet, Art. Hooker ; the Magnalia, Bk. III.) 
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§ 111. Objects of pastoral associations. 

Of the various objects of pastoral associations, one is 
an increased mutual friendship and support, which can- 
not be had without an intimate and regulated intercourse. 
Exposed to peculiar labors and trials, the pastors of 
churches are often brought within the influence of that 
principle of human nature, which leids men to solicit, at 
such times, aid and sympathy. And it is the natural re- 
suit of our mental constitution, that brotherly love should 
be increased by brotherly support. 

Another object is, that they may improve by mean» of 
common consultation and inquiry, in the knowledge of 
those things, which particularly pertain to their important 
calling. They exchange opinions, and examine, with 
each other's assistance, the Holy Scriptures. They pro- 
propose and solve cases of duty and conscience ;* they 
disclose to each other the state of their respective church- 
es ; and consider, as becomes persons in their situation, 
of the means, which shall tend to the increase of personal 
holiness and the spread of the Gospel abroad. 

Such being the objects of ministerial Associations, 
they are approved by the churches at large ; the more es- 
pecially as they are generally made the occasions not on- 
ly of private supplication, but of public religious servi- 



*Ti)e following ire some of the questions discussed in the 
Cambridge Association, mentioned in the preceding section, 
the decisions of which are i?-iven in the Maonalia ; Whether 
there nre any cases, wherein a minister of the Gospel may 
lay down his ministry — How far the confessions of a guilty 
•conscience ought to be kept secret by the minister to whom 
they are made— What respeil is due to places of public wor- 
ship— •Whether it be lawful for a man to marry his wife's sis- 
ter — What is the duty of the church to those, who desert the 
Lord's Supper in consequence of private prejudices, kc. 
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^ 112./ General or State associations. 
t 
Ministerial'associations in the first instance are usu-* 

ally of no great extent ; being limited for the most part 
by the civil divisions of counties. They are governed by 
written constitutions of their own framing; which not 
only state the objects, for which they are formed, but 
authorize the choice of the necessary officers, and indi- 
cate the times and places of meeting. 

But from these minor bodies, have been formed Gene- 
ral or State Associations, extending over the limits of a 
whole State. They are composed of Delegates, chosen 
from the minor or County Associations, and, like them^ 
are governed by a written constitution. Assemblies of 
clergymen of this description exist at the present time in 
the States of Connecticut, Massachusetts, Vermont, and 
New Hampshire. 

§ 113. Objects and religious exercises of General A S'^ . 
sociations. 

One of the. benefits, consequent on the formation of 
these enlarged clerical bodies, and which results from 
the primary associations only in an inferior degree, is, that 
it extends the acquaintance of the pastors with each oth- 
er ; and of course that mutual friendship and support in 
the duties, and trials of their station^ which has already 
been spoken of Nor is this all. — Coming from different 
parts of their respective States, furnished from various 
sources of information, and viewing subjects in different 
and novel lights, they are the means of increasing and 
diffusing religious knowledge. Indeed all the benefits, 
which may be expected to result from the minor bodies, 
result from the General Associations in a still higher de- 
gree. 

Like the minor Associations, they, from time to time« 
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discuss questions of a theoretical or practical nature ; 
they watch the prevailing vices of the times, and warn 
against them; and endeavor by their persuasive addres- 
ses to indicate the path of duty, and to encourage to a 
religious life. To do good in the best sense of the phrase, 
is their design, and they, therefore, look upon any topic^ 
having a relation to the intellectual, moral, and religious 
well-being of mankind both at home and abroad, a suita- 
ble subject of inquiry.* 

The meetings of the State Associations are common- 
ly held a number of days ; there are public religious ex- 
ercises, as well as assemblies of business and inquiry ; 
and the whole is closed by the solemn administration of 
the Lord's Supper. 

^114. Relation of clerical associations to the rights of 
the churches. 

As the bodies under consideration are composed ex- 
clusively of ministers, some persons might conjecture, 
that they would attract towards themselves the suspicious 

* Vtirious interesting facts illustrRte this. We find, for in- 
stance, the General Association (Convet)tion, as it was then cal- 
led,) o(N. Hampshire, consulting, as far back as the year 1758, 
on the literary interests of that State. They presente4l that 
year an earnest petition to the governor, Benning Wentworth, 
for a college charter. The SKibject was pursued subsequendy, 
and by their enlightened views and steady perseverance, they 
prepared the way for the founding of Dartmouth College. 

In the year 1810, a number of young men in the -Theologi- 
cal Seminary of Andover, evinced a strong desire to be em- 
ployed as Missionaries in India. But there were no perma- 
nent means of sujiport. Nevertheless, a desire so sacred, 
heavenly, and nob4e could nut be passed by unnoticed. It was 
communicated on the 27th oC June to the General Associa^ 
tion of Massachusetts then in session at Bradford; they de^ 
liberated upon it, and the result was the foundation of that in-* 
stitution, which has proved itsetf to be the ornament of the 
churches and the hope of perishing millions, the American 
Poard of Coipniissionisrs for J* oreign Missions. 
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and unfriendly regards of laymen. But it is not so.-^ 
They have been too frank in the disclosure of their prin- 
ciples and designs, too prudent in their proceedures, to 
cause such undesirable results. Neither the Primary nor 
the General Associations consider themselves authorized 
to take measures arbitrarily to control, or in any way to 
restrict the liberties of the churches. This is not their 
right, nor their object, nor their desire. Attempts of 
such a nature would at once alienate that respect and af- 
fection, with which they are now regarded. 

The General Association of Massachusetts, in the rec- 
ords of their annual meeting in 1807, expressly aver, that 
their body " is founded on the pure principles of Con- 
gregationalism. One design of it is to cherish, strength- 
en, and transmit these principles. It wholly disclaims 
ecclesiastical power or authority over the churches, or 
the opinions of individuals.'' 



CHAPTER TWELFTH. 

OF LICENSING TO PREACH. 

§ 115. Early views of the churches in respect to 
preachers. 

In settling the government and order of these church- 
es, it became a serious inquiry, in what way preachers 
should be first introduced into their work. No object 
was more de?^ to our forefathers, than the maintenance 
of a pure and faithful ministry. And it was, therefore, 
deemed important to exercise a watch over the first at- 
tempts at entering into the sacred office. 

It was not altogether obvious at first, what . coursQ 
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should be pursued, in order to secure the great object, 
which our devout ancestors had in view. But, with char- 
acteristic and pious confidence, they trusted to the sug- 
gestions of time and Providence for the ultimate settle- 
ment of every thing in the best manner. One thing they 
well knew, that, if the ministry became corrupt, it would 
be altogether in vain, that they had transported them- 
sehres and their families ** over the vast ocean to these 
goings down of the sun." 

§ 116. Imperfect arrangements on this subject 

For many years no particular plan seems to have beea 
adopted. If persons could produce testimonials of church 
relationship, and of having passed through some approv- 
ed system of education, they were permitted by the par- 
ticular churches, with which they happened to be, to 
preach to them. It appears from Wise, (in his Church's 
Q,uarrel Espoused, or A Reply to certain Proposals, &c. 
Sect. IV.) that, as late as the year 1700, the chief test 
and trial, which was undergone, previous to the trial ef 
ordination, was personal conversation, occasional preach- 
ing as opportunity presented, and a college degree or 
other testimonials of a literary kind. 

But it was seen after a time, that such a course would 
in the end prove greatly detrimental to the character of 
the ministry, and to the cause of religion. And yet no 
means were devised, notwithstanding the solicitude of 
the churches, to settle this part of the Congregational 
Polity, until after the forming of clerical Associations, of 
which some accpunt was given in the preceding chapter. 

§ 117. Associations authorized to license preachers. 

It appears from Article Sixth of Mather's Ratio Dis- 
^iplinae, that the subject of licensing to preach was tak- 
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en up and particularly considered in a Convention of 
ministers, held at Boston about the beginning of the last 
century. The plan proposed was, that no person should 
be allowed to preach, without being furnished with a 
Testimonial under the hands of at least four or five set- 
tled pastors. And these pastors were required, previous- 
ly to giving s^uch Testimonial, to examine him in relation 
to his manner of life, his motives, and his literary and 
theological acquisitions. 

This was one step, and a very considerable one, to- 
wards referring this important business to, permanent as- 
sociations of ministers, which at this time had been gen- 
erally formed through the country. At a meeting of as- 
sociated ministers, held at Boston, the 13th of Septem- 
ber, 1705, the subject was brought under examination, 
and it was proposed to the churches, and advised as fol- 
lows ; 

That the candidates for the ministry, [not to settle, 
but merely to preach,] undergo a due trial hy some or 
other of the association ^ concerning their qualification 
for the evangelical ministry ; and that no particular pas- 
tor or congregation employ any one in occasional preach- 
ingy who has not been recommended hy a Testimonial ««- 
der the hands of some Association, 

The churches by degrees fell in with the plan, which 
was thus proposed to them ; and it at length became & 
part of their settled polity. At a meeting of the Gene- 
ral Association, (Convention, as the State Assembly of 
ministers was then called,) of New-Hampshire, held at 
Exeter, July 29, 1747, it was voted as follows ; Where- 
as we think piety and learning, particularly a good ac- 
quaintance with the Scriptures, and a conversation as 
becomes the Gospel, necessary qualificationt^, among 
others mentioned by the Apostle, in a preacher of the 
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Gospel ; vre agree not to encourage or approve any as 
oandida.tes for the ministry till they are recommended by 
some Association ; unless they are persons, who^ have 
preached for some time, and have been approved of by 
ministers and churches acquainted with them. 

§ 118. Of the examination previous to licensing » 

It is deemed, therefore, against the Order of these 
churches for a person to offer himself as a preacher with- 
out a Testimonial or a License from an Association; and 
also for a church to accept of such an offer, and thus en- 
courage an irregular proceeding. Licenses are granted, 
however, by the Minor or Primary, and not by the Gene- 
ral Associations. 

The persons, applying for such purposes, undergo an 
examination ; and the great responsibility, therefore, of 
introducing an ignorant or an immoral persoli into the 
ministry rests with the body, to whom this power is com- 
mitted. They are bound to withhold their assent to the 
request for a License, until they are satisfied, that the 
applicant possesses the requisite qualifications. And it is 
implied in this, that they are to obtain satisfactory evi- 
dence of moral and religious character, of church rela- 
tionship, of worthy motives and desires in reference to 
the ministry, and of suitable attainments in literature and 
theological knowledge. 

There is reason to believe, that the confidence of the 
churches has not been misplaced, and that the power o 
Licensiilg to preach has been rightly and wisely reposed 
in the Associations. 

^ 119. Length of time, for which Licenses are granted. 

No uniform principle appears to be established in ree- 
lect to the time, for which Licenses are given. Gene- 
14 
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rally they are without limit, bijit sometimes ajegiyen fiur 
a few month?, a year, or two years, or oth^ designate^ 
l^od, In such cases, they may be renewed at the exr 
piraiion of the specified, time, if th^ applicant seed fit, and 
no objections have arisen. 

§ 120. Form of the License, • 

Every License is in such form, and eicpressed in such 
fanguage, as the Association deems most suitable ; bui 
generally it is concise and merely to this import ; — Tha^ 
the person, having appeared before the Association at the 
time and place mentioned, had given them satisfactory 
eyid^lice of a good moral and religious character, and of 
regular church standing ; That the Association are sat- 
isfied also in respect to his literary and theologii^al quali- 
fications ; And that they accordingly testify their appro- 
bation of hfm, as qualified to preach the Gospel, and re- 
commend him as such, wherever the Divine Providence 
may call him. 

§ 121. Of annulling or revoking Licenses. 

Licenses are, firom their very nature, coaditioiiaL 
They are given for a particular purpose } and they sup- 
pose, both in their present and in their future operation, 
the existence of certain qualities in the persons, to whom 
they are granted. 

* The existence of these qualities forms the. condition, 
on which the License is granted. If, therefore, the Li- 
centiate be found on public trial either mentally or UKHr*- 
ally deficient, the Association have a right to annul or rev 
yoke the License. This right has been fully acknowl- 
edged by the churches ; and it is the duty of the respec- 
tive Associations to see it fully exercised^ when occmiob 
requires. 
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CHAPTER THfRTEGNTH. 

REMOVALS OF MlNlSTfiKiS, 

^ 1^. Sarly Congrtgationml views qf mimsteridl re^ 
movals. 

The chikTaeter of a teinister liks erer *beeii Mghly e» 
teemecl in ^these churches ; and ia ovdibalry oases it hat 
proved a nMdter of no small diffieuhy i6 unloose Ite hfm^ 
which unites them to their people. It was said wkh «lo^ 
dotibted truth, nMbre tthan an hiuvdred y^i^n t^o, that the 
Ctani^alioYl of a pstAlor ii a thitt;^ tfiote ^ddfft ^^g^fc^rri^, 
and more hardly ^^s;lBed in th^ churches of N^W Enf- 
kttd, thah i^ many othi^r off the R^rmed tel)^<)%fen^ 
This srtate ^f tfnttgs may result iil plirt ftiAn IM cbarae^ 
ter and featly associations of the people themselves ; aWd 
S^tU more from the nainte bf the minisftetial arrange- 
ments. The ettg^gt^ttietil, which b|ii^ a miilistl^ «6 Ms 
charge, is of a kind tb6 sacred to b^ lightly entered ittlo ; 
and the diilculty ^f its dii^sohition naturalTy cdrf^spohdls 
td the gt«itt «su«k>ii afkd si^iotfstieBs, with Whrch it Wab 
formtdd. 

The language, which has tome (fown to us iVom the 
early times> is to this import ; — ** A pastor, settfed^ in the 
service of a people, is to be so sensible of his designittoii 
by the Spirit, and the providence of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, for. that sertice, and of the account th^ h« Muik 
give unto God about his behaviour in it, that his remov- 
al must not be rashly attempted, but with much consid- 
eration, consultatiom, supplication, and sincere desire tp 
follow the conduct of heaven in it. The frowns of God 
use to follow removes, that have not so been regulated.'^ 
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^ 123. Treatises or authorities on this subject: 

Still it is an acknowledged principle, that cases may 
exist, in which the removal of a minister from his people 
is suitable and necessary. The subject of removals of 
this kind, which are of a voluntary, and not of a disci- 
plinary or compulsory nature, does ndt appear to be tak- 
en up in the Platform. But as it was a matter of much 
practical importance, it was early considered in the Cam* 
bridge Association, referred to at § 1 10 ; and their opin- 
ions were made known in an Article, entitled, Proposi* 
tions concerning the Cases, wherein a 3hnister may leave 
his people. 

These Propositions are referred to in the New Eng- 
land Brethren's Ratio Disciplinse ; and the sentiments, 
which are expressed in them^ are spoken of, as being the 
sentiments and the rule of the churches. In a Treatise - 
of Dr. Increase Mather, entitled, A Seasonable Testimo- 
ny to Good Order in the Churches, &c. published in 
1720, and in which the concurrence of the Boston Min- 
isters is stated to be had, the same Propositions are 
mentioned, as Decisions of acknowledged autliority. 
Without doubt the Usage of the churches, which. in all 
cases is supposed to be founded on its serious convictions 
of duty, and is, therefore, their rule or Law, is in agree*- 
ment with them. Hence it will be suitable to refer with 
confidence to thct Propositions in the consideration of 
the present subject. 

^ 124. First class of cases, justifying a minister's re- 
movah 

The first class of cases, which may rightly lead to e 
minister's departure from his flock, seems to be founded 
on the obvious principle, that his usefulness among them 
greatly depends on their coBfidenoe, goe4«will, and l^e. 
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'* Iir case thete be sx'wen, (say the PiK>p<»BfTioN»,) tliost 
meiuable prejudices, dissentioBs, aniffioskieSy and iffipki>> 
cable ofi^Bces between a t>a6tor and his pec^e, that aH 
reverence for, and benefit by, his ministry is utterly te^ be 
despaired of^ he may be removed. The want of sneeess^ 
otherwise, is not a sufficient cause of removal, but k is 
to be endured, with all humble patience by the minster, 
as a great affliction ; and, yet with this encouragemeiit, 
that Glod will reward him, secudum LABeitEM^ nom se- 
cundum PROVENTUM." 

§ 125. Second class of cases, authorizing removal. 

The second class of cases, in which a minister's con- 
nectioi^with a particular church may be dissolved,, ap- 
pears to be founded on the principle, That theve is a 
general good of the churches, which ought to be consuK- 
ed in preference to the immediate prosperity of any par- 
ticular church. Hence the claim of such particular 
church, although it may be to them a painful sacrifice, 
ought to yield to that of some public Religions Societies,, 
of Theological Seminaries, and the like ; the success of 
which involves the interests of the ch«rche» at large. 

'' A pastor may be removed from his people, (say the 
before-mentioned Propiisitions,) in case his translation 
be found necessary for the common good. The welfare 
of the catholic church, in the general edification of a 
community, should be of such weight, as to make any 
particular churches give way thereunto. But, yet it be- 
comes not any minister, to seek his own translation^ by 
first offering himself unto it." 

§ 126, Other occasions, authorizing tr minister's de^ 
parture. 

There are other circumstances or occasions of depart- 
ure, such as the ill health of the minbter, personal per-* 
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flecHtion, a failure of temporal supplies, &C.7— " There 
are some other things,^ (say the Propositions,) whioh 
dbsolve the vincuhtm pastorate between a pastor' and his 
people ; and in case those disasters happen, he may be 
removed. Thus if a minister have a tolerable- subsist- 
ence, wherewith he muf after a Christian manner pro- 
vide for his own, denied him ; or, if a minister have no 
way to avoid a storm of purely personal persecution, but 
by fleeing from one city ta another ; a remove may be 
justified. And the dissolution of a church gives the like 
liberty to hi^i, that had been the shepherd of the now 
scattered flock." 

And again it is stated ; '^ Although a pastor should be 
willing to encounter many difficulties and infirmities 
with his people ; yet, in case that chronical diseases, 
lyhich evidently threaten his life, might hopefully be re- 
lieved by his removal, it should then, on alt hands, be al- 
lowed and advised. Mercy is to be preferred before sa- 
crifice, and so we find it was in the primitive churcbes^ 
accordingly." 

§ 127. Advice of a Council necessary in the removal of 
a minister. 

Although the causes, which have been mentioned, viz. 
alienation of the people's affections, failure^ of health, in- 
sufficient support in temporal things, a scattered and dis- 
abled state of the particular church, and the -prospect of 
greater usefulness to the church in general in some other 
situation, are considered good grounds for dissolving the ' 
pastoral connection ; still it is not according to Usage 
for a minister to Jeave his people, without the advice and 
order of a Council. Accordingly it was determined in 
the Cambridge Propositions as follows ; — ** That the 
will of our Lord, about the removal of any pastor from 
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dispeople, may be understood, it is requisite, that the 
minister do not entirely assume to himself the judgment 
of his own call to remove, but a great regard must be had 
unto the direction of the churches of our Lord in the 
neighborhood." — This regard to the neighboring church- 
es is shown in the usual way ; viz. by inviting them to 
attend and express their opinions, on the subject of the 
proposed removal and the reasons of the same, by means 
of their pastors and delegates. 

^ 128. Further testimonies in favor of the preceding 
principle. 

The principle, however, that a Council is requisite in 
the removal of a minister, does not rest solely on the au- 
thority, which has been mentioned. It is expressly re- 
cognized in the doings of the Synod, assembled at Boe- 
ton in 1662 ; who mention, as one of the acts of the com- 
munion of churches, the seeking and accepting of help 
from each other in the ordination, translation, and depo- 
sition of ministers. 

The principle is fully stated and maintained in the an- 
cient Ratio DisciplinsB, (Art. IX.) and in Dr. Increase 
Matiier's Testimony to Good Order in the Churches. In 
1719 the question of a minister's removal without Coun- 
cil was proposed to the Congregational ministers of Bos- 
ton on an occasion of importance. The answer^ signed 
by the well known names of Increase Mather, Cotton 
Mather, Wadsworth, Colman, Sewall, Prince, and Coop- 
er, was this ; 

" We plainly and solemnly profess and declare. That 
we would not have this remove, [alluding to a minister's 
leaving a church with consent of the same but without 
Council,] to be quoted as an example or precedent, to 
eaiDourage the like for time to come ; because we look on 
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eoch removes of ordaiiied minieters, as dkectly teadii^^ 
to unsettle and disquiet the ehurches, and greatly to 
hurt the interest of religion in the land.* 

§ 129. Of the calling and the nature of the Council. 

Ootlticib^ in the ease of a remord, are cimiposed, ss 
•n other occasions, of pastors and delegates!. The Coun^ 
oil is called by the chnreh by Letters Missive, sent in 
their name ; but the minister, being an equal' party to^ 
the business to be settled, has a right, if he chooses to 
exercise it, to name half of the churches sent to. In that 
case, it is technically called a Mutual Council. 

According to Congregational Usage, the minister itlaf 
■ot of himself cal] a Council in the first instance. It is 
according •to Usage and manifestly just, that he should 
be allowed to judge of the propriety and necessity of thai 
procedure. He can^ therefore, request the church to cfJl 
a Council ; either a Mutual Council, or one composed of 
such churches, as they choose. 

So long as the principle is maintained, that a Council 
isrequisite in the removal of a minbter, the church have 
no right to refuse such a request. In case they do, he is 
entitled, both on the principles of common practice and 
of common justipe, to an Ex Parte Council. 

§ 130. Proceedings of the Dismissing donncil. 

The church itself is considered competent to assume 
the task of inquiring into the particukrs of the case, if 

* The principle, that a Council is necessary, at the Dtstiii^ 
sal of a minister, is abundantly ohvious *, still cases of minis- 
terial removal sometimes occur in disreg;»rd of it. The exist- 
€ince of such instnnces is alluded to in Mather's Account of 
tlie New Bnghtnd Disciplin<^> Art. IX. thougli not m a matter 
to he justified ; — ** Sometimes, but rarely, a pjistor and a peo- 
plft have with mutual agreement more privately parted with 
oiWI att^Mtiec; auduo^fui^her words have heeii matle about iu" 
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ibey see fit, and to vole a DiBmission ; subject, however^ 
to the revision and the approval, of a Council. Such m 
rote is desirable, when it can be had ; because the Coun- 
cil can hardly mistake as to their duty, when tjie two im» 
mediate parties to the contract concur in the justness and 
necessity of its dissolution. Nevertheless, if the parties 
are at variance on the subj^^t, the Council are bound to 
act sdely from a sense of duty ; whatever unpleasantr 
ness may be caused in the minds of some, who are con- 
oeined. A want of firmness and of inflexible integrity 
in Councils can hardly fail to lead to unhappy results. It 
is their duty to weigh seriously and carefully all the cir- 
cumstances of the affair, proposed for their consideration ; 
not only^ those, which have occurred, but those, which are 
prospective. — ** If much scandal, (say the Propositions,) 
will certainly ensue, upon the removal of a pastor from 
his people, that should weigh down many circumstances, 
which would rather invite such a removal.'' 

^ 131. Recommendation of pastors regularly dismissed. 

We have already sfeen at § § 78, 79, that the church- 
es have a right to know, who are introduced into the 
ministry, and iir what manner they sustain its responsi- 
bilities. But the influence of the ministry is great, 
whether a man be limited to one spdt, or labor from 
place to place, through the whole circuit of Christ's vine- 
yard.. Hence some security to the churches is as neces- 
sary at the Dismissal of a minister, as when he was first 
licensed, or was settled. It. is not ei^ough, that the 
churches were consulted, either directly or indirectly, 
on the two latter occasions ; since the mere circumstance 
of a minister's Dismissal has occasioned a new state of 
things, by attaching to him, (what otherwise might ne^t 
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kwe eKiBtocI,) a fear, thathe jtoay haire c^ne thoHtti^km 
duUes of his station. 

Hence it is usual for the Council, for the satisfectioa 
of the regions publie and coftseqaentiy foe the l^enefit 
of the individuai iiimsetf, not only to dismiss^ but to re^ 
commentL If the council condode to diemisa, and Both^ 
ing have af^ared against the mkiiBterial character of 
the pastor, the artides of Dismissal are to this elReiet ; 

That the CfimmcH were a$9enMed <it tki 4iqip^ntiBd trme 
mndpiace, agreeably to Letters Misskfe mtd f^r tkepw^ 
pose therein stated; — that they diUgenHy and pimferfn^ 
iy considered the reasons, heith in fa»or tf tmd ag>uinst 
the proposed dismission ; — ^at, hamng fottnd 4he red^ 
isons in favor of the same satisfactory , they tktttd vuck 
dismission to be just and t^i^^edieni ; — and, th^ifore, fA^ 
i^oted, that the pastor be dismissed aec^eiiUngiy and bfB 
recommended to the churches, toherevtr the Prtfffidmce of 
Oo d may call him, as a minister in refftdar standing. 



CHAPTBR FOUKTJCKNTfiU 

©ISCIPUNING AND DEPOSING OF A MINIS- 
TER. 

^ 122. Of the necessity of some means ^disciplining 
ministers. 

After taking the precautions, which have been already 
tinenlaoned, in introducing snitable persons into the roin- 
iairy, sometimes improper men find thehr way into that 
Work ; and others lose that good character, which they 
once possessed. This is truly, what an ancient writer 
calb it«."a deplorable ease'' ; but* be acknowkdges it 
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9Miieiii^|ie% ta H^vp ^ptpetied, a»nd it i» therefore, to ht^ 
p^ovicLeid agai^sl^ The Copgregation^l polity would be 
esceedingly defective, if there were not some means of 
Yhinging soch Unwc^thy ministers to an account. 

The existence of such a def^cl in the Congregational^ 
or in any other system, must be exceedingly prejudicial 
not only to the chorckes at large, but to the pastors thero-» 
selves. If the iaf^ictiott of censures be a benefit to pvi* 
vale church merab^rs, there see^is to be no good reasoa, 
why' it should . not be extended to members, who are cak 
led to sustain offices. *' If admonition, and in some ca« 
«es excommunication, (says Cotton, Way of theCnuRCH- 
Bft IN New-England, Ch. V.) be ordinances of God, 
sanctified for the healing of the souls of God's people 
gone astray, it were a sacrilegious iQ^ury to the Blders to 
deprive them of the benefit of such, wholesome n^edicines, 
when the state of their spuls should come to stand Uk 
need thereof 

^ 133. The minister amenable to his church. 

It is settled, both in principle and practice, that th^ 
minister is accountable to his church ; and ia the firsfc 
place, in virtue of his membership. 

According to Congregational^Jsage, no person becomes 
and remains the minister of a church, without also tranfr^ 
faring his relationship and becoming a member of thc^ 
same. The reasons of this are various ; but oae undojabtr. 
edly is, that he may feel himself subject to the needful 
restraint of its wateh and discipline. 

Independently of this, the minister b without deubt^ 
amenable to his church, in the second ^plac^, in virtue of 
his pastoral, engag^nuni». Iti is no matter, whether those 
engagements aja all , expressed,, or. in part implied. A$^ 
loag a& ihey tr^ly ^xiat« Uie pAstOit, is bound by them ,* axi^ 
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V he violates them, the church hare a right to 4^1 
to account. It is the same here as in temporal and ciril 
things, where no agreement or engagement is brokea^ 
without incurring a responsihUity ; and the responsibili- 
ty is due to the injured party. This is one of the plainest 
principles of moral justice. The ehutch) therefore, if 
their minister fail to preach the Gospel, or to admini^r 
the sacraments, or otherwise come slMNrt of the duties 
and character, which he pledged as a paiiAor at his settle- 
ment, have a right to call him to account in virtue of his 
ministerial engagements. 

§ 134« Evidence of such accountability from the Scnp^ 
tures. 

The liability of ministers to reproof and punishment 
from the particular churches, over which they are set, is 
Bot more agreeable to reason, than to the Scriptures. In 
reference to the discipline of the church, the Apostle re- 
peatedly lays down the ohrious practical principle, that 
the existence of even a small evil, will, if not corrected, 
spread itself, and at last corrupt the whde body ; *' A 
Httle haven leaveneth the whole ItanpJ* 1 Cor. v. 6. Gal. 
V. 9. 

This principle he applies, on different occasions, both 
to the treatment of lay members and of ministers. If a 
private church member, who is corrupt, ought to be 
brought under discipline; then much more a church 
member, who sustains the ministerial ofiic^. The Apos- 
tle, in the fifth chapter of Galatians, speaks of false teach- 
ers, who troubled that church. In reference to these 
false teachers, he repeats the maxim of the whole lump 
and the little leaven ; and immediately adds, " / have 
confidence in you through the Lord, thai ye wiU he none 
€^trfinse minded, but he, that troubleth you shall bear 
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Higju^^mf, whes&ever he be ;" as ranch as to say, BiB 
firmly believed, the Galatian brethren would bring such 
persons to account and to^ punishment, wlmteTer might 
foe their pretenti<Mis, adding, in the next verse but out, 
" / would tkey were even cut off, which trouhh you.** 

The Apostle also authorises the church at Colopse, 
(Coloss. iv. 17,) to watch over and to exhort their pa#- . 
tor, *' And sap to Arthippus^ tcJce heed to the ministry, 
which thou hast received in the Zjord, thai thou fulfU 

ur 

Even the Apostle Peter was called to an account be- 
fore the brethren of Jerusalem, Acts xi. 2 — 18. And 
it does not appear, that he plead an exemption from this 
accountability on account of his being an Apostle and a 
minister ; but willingly gave them satisfaction.* 

§ 135. Methods or progress of disciplining a minister. 

This doctrine, that the power of calling its minister 16 
an account rests with the church, is recognized, with a 
restriction hereafter to be mentioned, in the Platform at 
^he tenth chapter, § 6. It is still more fully and expli- 
citly asserted in Cotton's Way of the Churches in New- 
England, CM. V. § 4 ; in Cotton's Book of the Keys, 
CHS. 11. IV. ; in the Answer to XXXII. Questions at 
Question thirteenth ; and in Chapter fourth of Samuel 

* Both in Samuel Mnther's Apolo^ and in the New England DIs- 
cipTine of Cotton/Mather, his father, the power of the churchetj under 
consideration \s maintained, besides other arguments, fiom the prac- 
tice of the primitive cb^fches ; that is to spy, the churches in the 
three first centuries. They adduce in particular a psKsage <rom 
Clement's E|»i«tle to the Co'inthia.i church. It appears from the 
pattage referred to, that the Cormthians had deposed their ministers; 
and their right to do so is not doubted in the Epistle, although they 
are chaiged with having acted precipitately and wrongly in that par- 
ticular case. In the year 258, a Synod, of which Cyprian xsas pres- 
ident, expressly acknowledged and commended the proceedings of 
some churches which had recently deposed their bishops. (See Cot- 
ton Mather*s New England Discipline, Art, IX. and SamueJ Matber«t 
Apology, Chap. IV.) ♦ 

15 
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llatjiar's ApoX^j ; not to mention other written aotl^Nri-' 
1160, Bmd ^tiB uncbubled testimony of Usage. 

The question of the poxif rjof the ckmivt m ^lis rm^ 
$pc?ct heing thus recognized , the aei^t inqntry relalee to 
the course or method, wfiich the church shdil pjiEsae on 
an occasion of so much iiUeirest. The general |>riaciple, 
. subject to the ItmitatioBs arising out of vthe peculiarity of 
Hie case, is, that the church ar,e to take tbie same steps 
as in the discipline of an ofiending lay-brother, — ^* Where- 
fore, ^says Mather's Rat. Disc. Art. IX.) when a pastor- 
has lallen into scandal, the brethren that are acquainted 
with it, proceed, as they would with another hrother in^ 
such cases ; jopjy with such special terms ^f respect and 
Fepetitioii of address, as the relation of a. father may call 

fbr." 

* 

§ Idfi. J^Sirther co^ideratians on tkii suhjeet 

If, therelctte, « minister do not so ccmiluct us his office 
•f pastor, 349 might raascmably and justly be expeeted, it 
se^ms tp be the duty of those individuals of the chiych^ 
who are aggrieved, to seek satisfaction, in the first iok 
staiice, in a private interview. If their scruples be then 
solved* 4h^y ?i^^ i^Ot> in ordinary ceases, under obligations 
to pursue the ^inquiry further ; since others have the 
9ame obvious and scriptural resource as themselves. 

If, on the other hand, satisfaction cannot be had in 
thb way, the subject of grievance, after a repeated at- 
tempt to obtain a redress of it, which is to be made in the 
presence of others, may be brought before the church. 
If the church, after a full hearing of the case and w4th 
suitable examination, are satisfied either of the falsity of 
the cbarges or of the sincerity of the offender's repent- 
ance, there is no good cause for further proceeding. But 
if satisCiCtion be not given, the church, when consider- 
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ed iii iuwtf anil •» disootoected firom oftfaer charefaes^ 
'possesses the right ^nd its bound in duty to admonish and 
suspend him from their fellowship. 

Nothing is sujqiosed to be more OFident than this pr in* 
ciple, that the church possesses the rights and is obliged 
to punish, when considered in the abstract. Neverthe- 
less, as such a step would be virtually rem6ving the ac- 
cused person from the ministerial office, it is not accord- 
ing to Congregational- Usaige fbr the aggtieved church to 
ihke that m^asuf e, without tlie advice of neighboring 
churches; 

f 137. Advice of Coundlin the disciplifie of a pastor. 

This is the natural result of one of those fundamental 
principles, emphatically declared by the Congregational- 
ists at their first setting out, as a distinct sect ; viz. The 
churches, although they originally possess in themselves 
a constituting and preserving power, and are all on an 
^ual footing, are, nevertheless, not independent, but, on 
the contrary, sustain a inutual relationship and interest^ 
(See § % 17, 20.) 

The' language of the Platform on this subject, (ch. X. 
§ 6,) is this ; " In case an elder offend incorrigibly, the 
matter so requiring, as the church had power to call him 
to office, so they have power according to order, (the 
counsel of other churches , where it may he had, directing' 
thereto,) to remove him from his office. — This is the re- 
striction on the proceedings of the particular church, 
alluded to in § 135, founded <to the principle, that all 
the churches of Christ have an interest in each other,, 
and, therefore, ought to be consulted in matters of great 
concernment ; among which may be justly reckoned the 
settlement^ removal, and deposing of ministers. 

This course, which recommends itself as a matter of 
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common prudence, is advocated, on scripture grounds, im. 
Cotton's Book of the Keys at chapter IV. it was also 
considered and approved in the Synod of delegates and 
pastors in 1662 ; as it has been by writers, councils, and 
general usage since that time. 

§ 139. Proceedings and results of the Council 

The Council organizes itself as in other cases. Qen*- 
erally the meetings are public in the first instance ; but 
after such testimony as can be had, is given, they with- 
draw to private consultations. 

They there come to a result ; and if they find the of> 
fender guilty, they still allow him the opportunity of re- 
taining his standing by suitable manifestations of repen- 
tance. And if the Council be satisfied in that respect, 
they advise the dissatisfied brethren to restore him their 
confidence. 

** If the offender be obstinate, (says Mather^s Rat. 
Bisc. Art. IX.) then they sharply rebuke him ; and in a 
written instrument, signed by the Moderator and all the 
Council, (or by him in the name of the Council,) they 
pronounce him unworthy of the Christian ministry." — 
The same work adds, *^The Council, returning to the 
public assembly, there after suitable speeches made by 
the Moderator, (and others of the Councir, if they please) 
the Result of the Council is read,^ and then delivered to 
one of the brethren, at whose invitation they are here to- 
gether. And pertinent prayers are added for the close 
of all." 

<J 139. Of the testimony adduced against a pastor. 

It is highly reasonable that the trial of a minister should 
W instituted and conducted, with the utmoat regard and 
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iefermice to h' •« station. Not because any office whatev- 
er ought to shield from the punishment of crime ; but for 
the well known leason, that persons in office, who faith- 
fully discharge their duty, are exposed more than otheus 
to malevolent and unfounded accusations. 

This principle is clearly sanctioned and enforced by 
the Scriptures, I Tim. v. 19 ; " Against an Elder re- 
ceive not an accusation, but before two or three witnes- 
ses.*' 

Some diffisrence of opinion seems to have existed as to 
the true import of the passage, but the meaning is gene- 
rally understood to be this ; That two persons must be 
had, who can testify to the particular fact, which is the 
ground of accusation. 

§ 140. Of the deposed minister's relettion to the church. 

After a minister has been deposed by a Council, he 
still remains a member of the church. Therefore it is the 
duty of the church after that event to proceed with him, 
as with any private member. They are to consider 
whether the reasons which have deposed him from the 
ministry, are inconsistent with christian character in any 
mere layman ; and if they be, whether he exhibit peni- 
tence or not. ** Being now, (says the Platform ch. X. 
§ 6.) but a member, in case he adds contumacy to his sin, 
the church that had power to receive him into their fel- 
lowship, hath also the same power to cast^ him out, that 
they have concerning any other member." 

^141. Subordinate means of pastoral discipline. 

There are other means besides those which have been 
mentioned, of calling ministers to an account. General- 
ly they are members of some clerical Association ; and as 
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these bodies are formed on religious princiflled and for re- 
ligious objects, those members, who act inconsistently 
with those principles and objects, necessarily expose them- 
selves to reproof and censure. It may be added, it 
would be the duty of the Association, if the delinquen- 
cies were such as to affect the Christian character, toin- 
fprm the church under the person's charge. 

The Association, that licensed to preach in the first 
instance, may exercise a watch and control over the li- 
censed person until his Ordination. But it has been 
thought by some, although the question does not seem to 
be fully settled, that the power of the licensing Associa- 
tion is superseded and annulled by the act of the Ordain- 
ing Council, inducting him into the minbtry. If the 
contrary principle were established, that the licensing 
Association retained its power as much after, as before 
the Ordination, it would undoubtedly strengthen the 
'safeguards, of the ministerial character and influence. 

•§. 142, Duty of neighboring' Churches in the case of 
neglecting discipline. 

Sometimes churches sinfully permit the existence of 
a corrupt ministry ; not taking means to prevent it. — 
They thereby expose themselves, as in the case of the al- 
lowed corruption of the inferior members, to the friendly 
advice, and the discipline of neighboring churches. Th^ 
practice, relative to cases of this nature, is thus stated in 
Cotton's Way of the Churches of Christ in Neuj-Eng- .. 
hmd, Chap. vi. § 6 ; 

*' A sixth way of communion among our churches is 
by way of admonition ; as if one church should be credi- 
bly giiten to understand of some scandal, arising in anotb* 
er church, whether by corruption in doctrine or in man- 
ners; and upon diligent search and inquiry, the report i% 
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(bund true, the church hearing thereof, sendcth letters or 
messengers or both unto the Elders of that church, where 
such offence is found, and exhorteth them to take a spee* 
dy and diligent course for the redress thereof. 

But if the Elders of that church should be remiss there' 
in, or be faulty themselves^ they then certify the whole 
church thereof, to call upon their officers, as Paul sent 
to the church of Colosse, to call upon Archippus, to take 
diligent heed of the fulfillingof that work of the ^ministry, 
which he had received of the Lord, Col. iv. 17. If the 
church hear them, the scandal is removed ; if it hear them 
not, the church, offended herewith, taketh the help of two 
or three churches more to join with them in their exhor- 
tation or admonition." 

§ 143. Further proceedings of neighboring churches in 
the above case. 

'* If still the church, where the offence lieth, persists . 
in the neglect of their duty, and of the counsel of their' 
brethren ; either the matter would be referred to a con* 
gregation of many, or all the churches together, if need 
require. Or else, if the offence be evident and weighty, 
and of ill, though not general consequence, the church- 
es, offended with them, would, as they justly might, with- 
draw themselves from the right hand of fellowship, and 
so forbear all such exercises of mutual brotherly commu- 
nion with them, which all the churches are wont to walk 
. in one towards another/' &*c. 
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CHAPTER FIFTEENTH. 

COUNCILS. 

^ 144. . Acts of church communion, cu^cording to the 
St/nod of 1662. 

Councils and Conferences of which we shall hereafter 
have occasion to treat more particularly, are founded on 
the general jHrinciple, already repeatedly mentioned, that 
there is and ought to be a communion of churches. In 
the Synod of Congregationalists of 1662, the communion 
of churches is defined to be the faithful improvement, 
according to capacity and (^portunity, of the gi^ of 
Christ, bestowed upon them, for liis service and gloKy, 
and their mutual good and edification. The acts of com- 
muAioR, thoy assert, are such as these ;-^I. Hearty care 
aftd prayer one for another, 2 Cor. xi. 28, Canticles viii. 
8, Rom. i. 9, Col. i. 9, Eph. vi. 18 ; 

II. Affording relief by communication of their gifts 
in temporal or spiritual necessities, Rom. xv, 26, 27, 
Acts xi. 22—29, 2 Cor. viii. 1, xi. 14; 

III. Maintaining unity and peace, by giving an account 
one to ancrther of their public actions, when it is orderly 
desited, Acts xi. 2, 3, 4, 18, Josh. xxii. 13, 21, 30, 1 Cor. 
X. 32, and strengthening one another in their regular ad- 
ministrations ; as in special by a concurrent testiraoqy 
against persons justly censured, Acts v. 41, xvi. 4, 5, 2 
Tim. iv. 15, 2 Thess iii. 14 ; 

[V. Seeking and accepting help from, and giving 
help unto each other in case of divisions and contentions 
whereby the peace of any church is disturbed, Acts xv. 
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2,-— in matters of more than ordinary importance, as the 
ordination, translation, and deposition of elders, and such 
like, ?roy.xv. 22,^xxiv. 6, I Tim. v. 22,— in doubtful and 
didcult questions and controversies, doctrinal or practi- 
cal, that may arise Acts w. 2, 6, — and in the rectifying 
of mal-admini'strations, and healing of errors and scan- 
dals, that are unhealed among themselyes. Job iii. 9, 10, 
1 Cor. XV. 2 Cor. ii. 6, 11, xii. 20, 21, xiii. 2 ; 

y . Taking notice, in love and faithfulness, of the trou- 
bles and difficulties,errors and scandals of another church, 
and administering help; when the case necessarily calls 
for it, though they should so neglect their own good and 
duty, as not to seek it, Exod. xxiii. 4, 5. Prov. xxi?. 11, 
12; 

VI. Admonishing one another, when there is need and 
cause for it, and after due means with patience used, 
withdrawing from a church or peccant party therein, 
which obstinately persists in error or scandal. 

§ 145. Of the obligation of the churches ^ to seek ad' 
vice. 

The objects proposed in the three first classes of acts of 
communion, may in general be effectually and happily 
accomplished in that plan of stated intercourse, termed 
Conference of Churches. The objects, proposed under 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth classes, imply and require the 
existence of Councils. 

And it is to be added, that it is not left wholly at the 
option of the churches, whether they will call a Council 
under the circumstances therein mentioned. So far 
from it, if they neglect, m cases of evident necessity, to 
consult with neighboring churches by way of Council, 
it is considered matter of just offence to them. This is 
explicitly stated in the Platform, Chap. xv. § 2. — " If » 
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church he rent with diTidioiis aihong thetnsei?eft, or lie uti^ 
der any open scandal, and yet refuse to consult with oth- 
er churches for healing of removing of the same, it 10 
matter of Just offence hoth to the Lord Jesus and to oth- 
«r churches; ad hetraying too much want of mercy and 
faithfulness^ not to seek to bind up the breiK^hes alul 
wounds of the church aiid brethren." 

But, on the other hand, there niay be ^bb great eager- 
ttese and precipitancy in asaemUing Ccmncils, ^hich is 
an error hardly less, than thb.one here objected to. Som^ 
remarks remain to be made in a smbs^uent section on the 
views und feelings^ with which shoh a proceeding skonld 
be commeneed. 

^ 146. Of the persons composing Cownib. 

tibiih^it'^ 4he id he composed of minister^, and of lay- 
Ih^ihters b)r brethren df the churches. *t*he formation of 
Councils o^ this plan is deerhed to he agreeable to the 
genius of the Christian system, which, in recognizing 
the rights of all, opposes itself to the exclusive right and 
the domination of any particular class, (see§ 73.) — And 
it may be aiided^ th^t It id ntn M\f igraeable to the gen- 
ehU S)^h of tifatistialtity, bitt in |jartictklafly add explic- 
itly atlth($fi««d. 

Thd Oomibil of Jiei'tidal^m, of Which i^e Mir^ an ae- 
sdunt in th^ fiftii^ttth ehapt^r df Abts, was cotnposed df 
ministers and private brethren. It is true, that th6 
ehurch df Aiiiidch^ on whosift K6to\im that Cotincil was 
calted, de^luted Paul and BarHabas to go td the Apdstleft 
and Elders at Jemsaldm, without m&king mention of dhy 
mh«f elads of pei-^ns. But <m their arrival we find, that 
th^y We^e i'ecMeited not only by the Apdstlei^ and the Elders 
(»f th^ chu^tih, but by th^ cliuirch itself. The business 0^ 
wych thiE) itie^d^ngers came to Antidch, #fti discussed i^ 
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the pres^ee of the whole body of belieTers ; and ilie re^ 
suit which was agreed upon, and is left on record, is not 
oply in ibe name of the Apostlepand Elders, but of the 

^ 147. Ancient testimonies on this subject. 

Without undertakihg to repeat all, that has been said 
by Ihe early writers on this subject, it will be sufficient 
to remark, that the principle in question is repeatedly re- 
cognized in Cotton*s Way of the Churches of phrist in 
New-England, printed in 1645, at Chap. VI. % § 3, 4. ' 
It was also admitted and sanctioned by the Synod of 
1646 — 8, who were the authors of the Cambridge Plat- 
fbrm, at Chapter sixteenth of that instrument. And 
again, in the Synod of 1679, the feelings, evinced in re- 
lation to this subject, were particularly marked and ex« 
plicit, in consequence of certain members appearing 
there, unattended by any of the brethren of the church- 
es, of which they had charge. The Synod immediately 
noticed it, and were so much dissatisfied, that they would 
not recognize them as members, and permit them to take 
their seat, until they had first prevailed with their 
churches to send a delegation of lay-members. 

■* ('ouncils and Synods, (says the more recent Apolo- 
gy of Samuel Mather, Chap. VII.) should be composed 
of such persons, as are fit and proper, both of the elder- 
ship and of the laity; and both have equal right to 
speak their sentiments in them.'' And again he says, in 
a few sentences after, '' When a number of pious, skil- 
ful, and prudent persons, both •ministers and brethren, 
are sent and convened in Council or Synod, they ought 
to have equal power and authority in acting and voting ^ 
this is the right of the firaternity.'' 
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^ 148. Of those who hat)e the right of caRin^ Couu- 
cils. 

Councils are summoned by means of Letters Mis- 
bite, addressed to a number of churches, and stating the 
object,in reference to which their deliberations are solici- 
ted (See §§ 33, 71.) The right of sending Letters 
ibr this end is possessed by whole churches ; and in cer- 
tain circumstances by aggrieved members forming a part 
of a church, as also aggrieved individuals. As each 
member is bound to feel an interest in the whole, so 
on the other h lud the whole body are bound to regard 
the rights and well-being of each member ; and on this 
principle even individut.ls, however obscure they may be, 
are entitled to the protection of Councils, those bodies 
being the only authorized means of representing the 
ehurch at hrge, in the Cases IV. V. VI. of the Synod of 
1662, mentioned at § 144. Letters Missive are also sent 
by the agents of Missionary Societies^ in the name of 
such Societies, as remarked B.i §-92; inasmuch as those 
bodies are deemed to be acting in the name and beihalf 
of all the churches. Also a number of individuals in a 
new settlement, who are pot members of a chxirch, but 
give credible evidence of piety, and wish to be united in 
a church state, may call a Council for that purpose. — 
(See §§ 24, 33.) 

§ 149. Obligation of the churches to regard Letters^ 
Missive. 

If the bodies and individuals.above-named have a right 
to send, the churches are bound to accede to their request, 
right and obligation being reciprocal. Still as the applica- 
tion is always supposed to be a reasonable one, and for 
some religious end, if they have satisfactory evidence, 
that this is not the casd, they are released from that obli-. 
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gaticm. And hence they first vote, on receiving the Let- 
ter Missive, and before choosing their Delegates, wheth- 
er they will meet in Council or not. 

It is hardly necessary to add, that the churches do noi 
notice Letters Missive, sent either by individuals or cor- 
porations, acting mierely in a civil capacity, or for civil or 
secular ends.* 

^ 150. Of the feelings with which Councils should he 
caUed. 

Sometimes churches and others neglect to call Coun- 
cils, when they should; but not less frequently there is 
too great precipitancy in calling them. Such a course 
ought never to be taken, without a deliberate and con- 
scientious regard to all the possible results. It is equal- 
ly at variance with common honesty and religion for a 
church or part of a church, to ask the advice of a Coun* 
oil, when they have determined beforehand the course 
to be pursued, whatever the character of that advice may 
be. If they are certain of being in the right, it is palpa- 
ble deception to seek that aid, of which they are con- 
scious of not standing in need. But if this be not the 
case, they virtually admit the possibility of being in an 
error. 

Now if persons confess it possible for them to be in 
the wrong or liable to take a wrong Qourse in future, and. 
ask advice in relation to their conduct, they are certainly 
under obligations, strictly to follow that advice, in some 
things, and in all cases to regard it with the greatest def- 
erence. — Hence Councils are not to be called, until after 
' mucb deliberation, and with a serious determination, that 
the truth shall have its due influence on the conscience 



♦ There are some valuable remarks on the topics of this Section to 
be found in the Statement of the Dedbam Case and Considerations 
oft Cgngregatio ' Polity, pp. 56, 67. 
16 
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and conduct, at whaterer expense of prejttcSce tad in- 
terest. 

<^ 151. Principles on which Councils are to decide. 

The ground or foundation of the existence of the 
Council is the wish or invitation given« as made known 
in the Letter Missive. It is true, the Council cannot be 
formed without the approbation and concurrent action of 
the churches, which- are sent to on the occasion. But it 
has been Justly remarked, that the act of the churches, 
in voting to comply with the request and send delegates 
to form constituent parts of the Council, is rather the 
medium, through which the Council is brought into be- 
ing, than the originating cause. 

Hence the Council are limited in their proceedings 
and powers by the Letter Missive. Being called by its 
authors for a particular purpose and no other, and being 
authorised to act by their respective churches for the 
same purpose, they are bound to keep that particular ob- 
ject in view in all their transactions. As to the rest, they 
may consult the written opinions of men and derive light 
from various sources, but are to be governed chiefly by 
the Scriptures and their own consciences. Justice can 
hardly fail to be secured, where a regard to God's Word 
and the teachings of the Spirit is united with candor and 
prudence, even without the voluminous aid of a pile of 
' recorded precedents, which these churches generally are 
in want of. 

§ 152, Of the weight due to the advice of Councils. 

It is an acknowledged principle in respect to Coun- 
cils, that they possess only advisory powers , in other 
words, their decisions are addressed to the understand- 
ings and consciences of men, and are enforced solely by 
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moral obUfftiums. Tliey axe considered by the churches 
as interpretors or expositors of what is right, expediency, 
and duty in the particular cases submitted to them. 
Their proper business is to give light. 

Nevertheless, as those, by whom they were called, v© 
supposed to have been sincere in their requ^t, it is in- 
cumbent on them to examine the opinions or decisions 
given, with prayerful, honest, and unprejudiced minds. 
When their temper is such, they will generally find good 
reason to agree with the Council. 

In the beginning, such bodies were so judiciously con" 
stituted and their decisionaso respectfully received, as 
to have extorted the remaik from Cotton Mather, that 
The Councils in the churches of Netv England rarely 
meet with contradictions from the churches, whose cases 
have been laid before them. In case a church, or part of 
a church refuse a. Council's opinion, the neighboring 
phurches have a right to judge of the propriety of their 
course, and to censure and withdraw from them, if there 
be good reason for so doing. (See Platform, Chap. XV.) 

§ 153. Advice of Council in matters merely pruden- 
tial. 

The decisions q( Councils are in all cases termed Ad- 
vice ; and abstractly considered, are susceptible of be- 
ing either received or rejected. But ifyis power of re. 
ceiving or rejecting, although admitted to exist in the 
abstract, is necessarily checked and controlled in prac* 
tioe by the principles of our moral constitution. Con«e- 
quently it may be laid down as a principle, that there are 
cases, where moral considerations imperatively require 
the Advice of Councils to be folk>wed, although the ab- 
stract power of re4»ist;ng it is admitted to remain. And 
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mch seem to be ail matters of mere expedieaoe or pru^ 
dence. 

Perhaps the quedtion, submitted to the Council, is, 
Whether a person may leave a church, in order to join 
another, whose meetings are in some respects more ac- 
cessible. This is a mere prudential question ; a matter, 
not of conscience, but of expediency. The Council may 
see reasons not to grant the request <5f the applicant; 
and if so, he is bound to abide their advice ; otherwise 
he was not sincere, he was not honest in asking it. ItiB 
admitted, he has power, (what may be termed the pky st- 
eal power,) to reject it ;. but it seems to be equally clear, 
that he cannot do it, without a violation of nM>rality. 

§ 154. Advice of Couneil in matters of conscience. 

But there are other cases of a different character ; and 
such are all matters of conscience ,* involving not merely 
a person's desires, but his sense of doty. When a man's 
conscience is concerned, it is true he asks Advice, as in 
the other case ; but in respect to the applicants for it, 
the same consequences do not follow the Advice given. 
In the one case, the nature of the application is such as 
to lay the applicant under a moral obligation to adopt the 
Advice of the Council, supposing, him sincere in his re- 
quest. In the other it is not so ; nor is it possible, that 
it should be. ^An unreserved reference of matters* of 
' conscience to another person or any body of persons, is 
repugnant to the Scriptures, which make our consciences 
amenable to Crbd alone. It is' also repugnant to the na- 
ture of the human mind j since we are so formed, that 
neither the power of belief, nor the moral susceptibility 
can possibly operate, except on evidence being presented. 
Consequently, in all such cases, when the Advice is 
given, the applicant, while, he is bound to examine and 
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weigh it seriously, must be the judge, whether his scru- 
ples are cleared up, or not. If they are, he is bound to 
pursue the course pointed out ; if not, he is forbidden by 
a higher obligation. 



CHAPTSR SIXT££NTH. 

MUTUAL COUNCILS. 

§ 155. Occasions of calling Mutual Councils, 

It will hold good as a general statement, that mutual 
Gcclesiasticfil Councils are called only in cases of doubt 
and difficulty ; and in respect to which there exists some 
difference of opioima. The particular cases, therefore, 
in which they are summoned, (at least those of most fre- 
quent occurrence,) are these three ; viz. The dissolution 
of the pastoral relation, where a removal is contemplated, 
which the church does not assent to ;* Cases of contro- 
versy in general between a church and its pastor ; Cases 
of controversy between a church and a private member, 
or members respecting removal, discipline, and the like. 

§ 156. Practice in selecting the Council and Letter 
MissivtM 

In other cases, such as the ordination or installation 
of a minister, there is but one party, the Council being 
convoked by the church as a body. That is to say, the 

* Wherefore, (njrs Increase Mather, i^ his Txstucony to Good 
Order in the Churdiea, p. 4,) if a minister be upon a removal from 
his flock, especiaHy when there are no sufficient causes evident for it, 
and the flock earneatly propound and request, that the thing may be 
laid before a Council of the neighbor churches, but he refuse it , it 
may be feared, that it is an hour ot temptation with him, and that 
hi# way is not right before the Lord. 
16* 
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arrangements, relatke to the calling of the Council, are 
determined solely by the majority of votes, although the 
minority if there be one, haye the right of tnaking their 
statements and remonstrances, when it is convened. 

But occasions, calling for the formation of Mutual 
Councils, are always understood to imply the existence 
of two parties, which sustain to each other such a rela- 
tion, as to render it expedient to deviate from the com- 
mon practice. It has, therefore, become the usage, un<- 
less some other {^an be especially agieed upon with mu- 
tual satisfaction, for each of the parties concerned to se- 
lect an equal number of the churches, which are invited 
to the Council, together with an additional church, if it 
be thought advisable, selected by the two parties con- 
jointly. 

Nevertheless, the Lftters Missive in these cases, as 
in others, are sent by the church. " If the churchy 
(says the Ancient Ratio Disciplinse, Art. IX. ^ 1,) 
think it advisable for them to ha?e their share in choos- 
ing and calling the Council, the Letters then go in 
their name, signed by the pastor." , 

4 157» Mutual Councils representative of the whole 
body of the Churches. 

There is one view of Mutual Councils, which is im- 
portant to be kept in mind, viz. That they are repre- 
' sentative of the whole body of the churches. This we 
suppose to be the proper view of all regular Councils, 
but emphatically so of those under consideration. Dr. 
Owen, in his Brief Instruction in the Worship and Dis- 
cipline of the C Arches, (p. 227, ed. 1667,) asserts, that 
those, who are rightly and justly censured in any church, 
ought to be rejected by all churches whatever ; and of- 
fers the mutual communion of the churches as the ground 
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and reason of the assertion. But if the just act of a par- 
ticular church ought to be thus regarded by all others, 
ceftainiy the acts of the assembly of churches, which we 
call a Council ought to be still more. 

The offender or aggrieved person therefore, .declines lis- 
tening to the church of which he is a member ; and ac- 
cordingly makes his appeal to the churches at large, re- 
questing of them to decide, whether the treatment he has 
received be just or not. But as such an appeal cannot, 
from the nature of the case, be literally carried into ef- 
fect, the churches assembled m Mutual Council, are held 
to be virtually representative of all the rest. We may 
consider the plan of Mutual Councils as the method^ 
which has been seriously and carefully fixed upon, for 
securing this generaj representation in all cases, which 
cannot be otherwise settled. Consequently their Advice 
is in theory the advice of the whole body of Congrega- 
tionalists, and is to be regarded as such in pratice. 

§ 158. Mutual Councils are ultimate tribunals. 

The Advice^ therefore, of Mutual Councils, sttpposing 
tlfe opinions of the last section to be correct, cannot be 
disregarded and rejected without injury and offence to 
the whole body of believers of the same name, except it 
be done on the most serious and conscientious grounds. 
And whether rejected or not, it is the decision of the 
highest and ultimate ecclesiastical tribunal ; and is not 
susceptible, as is often done in civil cases, of being re- 
judged by an appeal to another, and more authoritative 
body.* 

* This statement will apply to the great body of the Congregation- 
al churches ; but in respect to those of Connecticut must be modified 
by the Saybrook Articles. Their Mutual Council is the Consocia- 
tion ; nevertheless, the decision of a single Consociation, on the sub- 
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§ ISQ. Cmsociaied or permanent mutual Councils, 

It seems proper to observe here, that the great liberty,, 
enjoyed in these churches, has resulted in an absence of 
perfect uniformity in their proceedings. In some parts 
of the American Congregational Church, particularly in 
the State of Connecticut, the plan of Occasional (Coun- 
cils, summoned on each particular occurrence, has been, 
' in a great measure, given up ; and standing or perma- 
nent councils, technically called Consociations, establish- 
ed in their stead. As these bodies exist, antecedently to 
the particular causes and occasions, which call hem 
into being, they are entitled to be considered Mutual 
Councils ; and, therefore, rightly come under considera- 
tion in this chapter. 

Consociations are composed of certain neighboring 
churches, (generally those, that happen to be embraced 
within the limits of a County,) which are permanently 
represented in the same, by their respective ministers 
and by lay*delegates, phosen from time to time. The 
authority, vested in Consociations, has its origin in the 
Say brook articles, which are given at No. II. of the Ap- 
pendix According to those articles, they are required 
to aiTord asisistance on all ecclesiastical occasions ; and 
their powers appear to be of a more decisive and author- 
itative kind, than those of occasional councils. 

^ 160, Of the authority or powers of consociations. 

That such is the nature of the powers, granted to Cbn-^ 
sociations, seems to be sufficiently evident from |he lan- 
guage of the Say brook Articles, which are alike the i^n- 

ject flubruitted to them, is not always fioal. In cases of great diffi- 
culty, (Art. VII.) it is referred to a fuller council, consist iug of a joint 
•Bsembly of the Consociation, before which the 9iili)iect wt» ^rigivd- 
ly brought, and a neighbouring ConsociatioB. 
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datiott of thehr existence, and of the authority, confer- 
red upon them. — " All cases of scandal, (says the thir- 
teenth article,) that fall out within the circuit of the 
aforesaid Consociations, shall be brought to a council of 
the elders and also messengers of the churches withia 
the said circuit." 

The decisions of Consociated Councils, which extend 
not only to lay men, but ministers, are not mere Adtice, 
as in other cases ; but are decisive of the subject, sub- 
mitted to their consideration, and are enforced by a high 
moral penalty. According to the sixth article of the Say- 
brook Platform, if any pastor or church decline confor- 
ming to the decision of the Consociation, they shaU be 
reputed, after due patience used with them, ''guilty of a 
scandalous contempt, and dealt with, as the rule of God's 
word in such case doth provide, and the sentence of non- 
communion shall be declared against pastor and church." 

Some difference of opinion seems to have existed in 
respect to the thirteenth Article ; but the settled usage- 
is to this effect. When a minister is guilty of scandal or 
heresy and the like, the accusation is brought, in the 
first instance, before the Association of which he is a 
member. The Association are to receive it, and to make 
provision for the minister's trial before the Consociation ; 
nor does the Council, otherwise called the Consociation, 
take cognizance of it, except it be brought in this way.* 

* It seems to be necessary to add here a remark, explanatory of 
what has been formerly said. The principles and practice, which 
have been laid down in a former chapter in respect to the^ disciplin- 
ing of a minister, appl^ to a large majority of the Congregational 
churches ; but not in their full extent to those, which have adopted 
the plan of permanent or Consociated instead of occasional Councils. 
The methods of proceeding and. the principles, in the churches last 
referred io^ may be found in the Say brook Articles, given at No. IJ. 
of the Appendix ; with the exception of some things peculiar, which 
exist in th« practice of a few small districts. 
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^ 161'. Historical Remarks on Consodations. 

The circumstances, relative to the origin of Consocia- 
tions, are briefly these. — About the commencement of 
the last century considerable dissatisfaction existed among 
the Congregational churches, especially on the part of 
the ministers, with the System of occcasional Councils. 
The subject of Councils had not been fully and explicitly 
laid down in the Cambridge Platform, which was the 
great law of the churches ; and a vague notion was very 
generally afloat, that something better might be substitu- 
ted for them. Accordingly at the Annual Meeting of the 
Massachusetts Convention of Ministers in May, 1706, a 
System of permanent Mutual Councils was proposed, 
and adopted, as far as that body was concerned, under 
the name cf Consociations. But it experienced the ani- 
madversions of a number of able and influential pastors ; 
and was particularly held up to rebuke, in a publicaticm 
•f Mr. Wise of Ipswich, entitled The Church's Quarrel 
Espoused, or a Reply to certain Proposals, dt.c» The 
plan was revived, under a somewhat different form in the 
year 1815, in the Massachusetts General Association. 
But in neither instance did it meet with the concurrence 
of the churc&es generally, and was, therefore, abandon- 
ed. 

The result was not the same in Connecticut. Minis- 
ters and delegates from the counties of Hartford, Fair- 
field, New London, and New Haven, assembled at Say- 
brook in September of 1708. They agreed on a System 
of Consociations or permanent Mutual Councils instead 
of the plan of occasional Mutual and £x-parte Councils. 
These Articles, aHhough they relate chiefly to Associa- 
tions of ministers and the powers and methods of Conso- 
ciations, are commonly known under ibe name of the 
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Saybrook Platfonn ; and m general the Ctegmga^onal 
churches of Connecticut have been regulated by, it ki 
respect to Councils to this day.- (See No. II. Appen- 
dix.) 

^ 162. Oy^eiions iapermanent or Cansaciated CoMucik. 

As repeatedly ineffectual attempts have been made to 
establish the system of permanent Councils beyond the 
limits of Connecticut and Rhode Island, it seems proper 
to notice some of the objections^ which have been made 
to a plan, in favor of which its fi iends assert very much 
can be sard. 

( 1 ) It is objected, first, that the system is unfavoraUe 
to the rights of individuals and churches, and, thorefore, 
inconsistent with the grounds, on which Congregational- 
ists first set o\U. If individuals or churches do not sub- 
mit to the Council's decision, according to the Saybrook 
plan, they expose themselves to the highest moral pun- 
ishment, that of excommunication ; however conscien- 
tous they may be. This is thought by some to be not 
wholly in unison with tlie fundamental Congregational 
principle, that the Bible and a mail's conscience are his 
ultimate law. Besides, the files of. precedents, which are 
accumulated in the records of sach Councils, are not 
iknown to the churches generally ; n^r are the churches 
suitably consulted in the formation of the same, although 
they are to be governed by them. 

A second objection is, that they t«id to foster feelings 
of pride, and place, and power, the seeds of which are 
so deeply implanted in our corrupt oatwre.— On this sub- 
ject Ecclesiastical History in all its stages teaches a les- 
son, which has been too dearly purchased, to be lightly ~^ 
regarded, or readily ^forgotten. It appears firom Mosheim, 
(Volume I.) that in the second century the churches 
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wei^ independent of each other exc^t in the bonds of 
mutual prayer, love> and beneficence. Afterwards the 
ohurches of whole provinces were formed into one large 
and standing Ecclesiastical body, possessed of certain 
powers ; such as making laws or canons, obligatory on 
particular churches, [n due season, the officers of these 
formidable bodies claimed for themselves epithets of hon- 
or, prerogatives, and observances, of particular respect, 
in virtue of said office ; and thus arose, not to mention oth- 
er significant titles. Metropolitans, Patriarchs, and Popes. 
This is the natural result, say these objectors, of giv-^ 
ing permanent power to any body of men. Men accu- 
mulate power, as they do riches ; the larger the heap, 
the more likely it is to grow. Therefore, it is best to 
stand upon First Principles, and to endure any defects of 
occasional Councils, rather than encounter the hidden, 
but certain hazards of those, which are permanent. 

§ 163. -Objections to Councils, which are not perma^ 
nent. 

On the other hand, it is said, that lay-members have a 
part in the Couacils of Consociations, arid therefore, as 
they are particularly intereMed in preserving the rights 
of individuals and churches, the fears of some future un- 
just domination on the part of pastors are exaggerated. 
And wh^e the alarms sounded in respect to Consocia- 
tions, are groundless, the supporters of them insist, that 
the advantages they possess over Occasional Mutual 
CouneMs, are. obvious. The former know the questions, 
submitted to them, but know not the parties ; while the 
latter are truly and avowedly the creatures of parties. — 
And hence it often happens, as the. parties naturally se- 
lect the churches which they suppose to be favorable to 
themselves, that they ar^ equally or nearly equally divi- 
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ded ; come to no decision ; or form a decision, which 19 
weakened and deprived of its dae effects by the suspicion 
of the interference of private motives. But Consociations, 
being permanently constituted, are rightly supposed to be 
free from any undue bias ; and their decisions are, there- 
fore, entitled to the greater weight. 

<& 1G4. Of the progress and improvement of the Cori^ 
gregational system. 

On ^is subject a single remark remains to be made. 
The system of Order and Government of the Congregs- 
tional churches was not adopted at once, but gradually, 
as the leadings of Providence, the teaching of prayer, 
and the searching of the Scriptures opened the way. And 
when we remember, how they have thus been led, from 
one step to another, in the introduction of a system in so 
many respects unexceptionable, we may indulge the hope, 
that on the subject under consideration, i\^ churches 
will at last find the right way, and be united in the same 
practice. May we not anticipate, that the system of 
Church-Conferences, which was so early and earnestly 
proposed by the fathers of these churches, although but 
recently introduced, will diminish the obstacles in the 
way of a ^atisfactoi'y and uniform arrangement in respect 
to Councils ? And as the Congregational churches of 
Ameri. a o ten met together in former times in Synods, 
to consult on the general welfare, why may they not 
urtite again in the same way, to examine, unite, and re- 
vise their generally excellent Order and Government? 
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€IHAPT£R 8EVI:NT££NTH. 

EX PARTE COUNCILS. 
^ 165. Of the nature of Ex-Parte Councils, 

Another tribunal, that of Ex-Parte Counciis, is known 
«Lmong the great body of CongregationalistH. In those 
sections of these churches^ where permanent Councils 
are established, there is not suppcf&ed to be that occasion 
for them, as in other parts, and they are rarely, if ever 
resorted to. Like mutual Councils, they imply the exis- 
tence of two parties ; but they differ in this, that they are 
called by one of the parties without the concurrence of the 
other. 

An Ex-Parte Council, therefore, is an ecclesiastical 
tribunal assembled by an aggrieved individual or a num- 
ber of aggrieved individuals, to sit as judges in their own 
case. — In the settlement of secular difficulties^ we * find 
something analogous to Mutual Councils in those mutu-* 
ally constituted tribunals, denominated References ; but 
an Ex-parte adjudication is an anomaly in civil govern- 
ment. 

<J 166. Circumstances that warrant an aggrieve! person 
or persons in calling an Ex-Parte Council, 

It sometimes happens, that a person is injured, in con- 
sequence of some application refused, or some censure 
passed by the church, or in some other way Such a 
person is said to be aggrieved ; but he has a remedy. 
" The person aggrieved, (says Mather, Rat. Disc. Art. 
IX. % i,) implies himself to the pastor, and by him to the 
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ditlrch with humble remonstrances of the hardships, 
which he apprehends used upon him, desiring them to 
review his case, and if this do not obtain, then to accom- 
modate him in calling a Council of neighbour churches, 
chosen with mutual satisfaction, to judge of the proceed- 
ings. — If they refuse to do it, he may do it without them, 
only still informing them what he does. 

He writes Letters to what churches in the neigh- 
bourhood he pleases ; briefly declaring, that he appre- 
hends himself to suffer by an administration, that needs 
to be more thoroughly inquired into ; and intreating the 
Pastors with the Delegates of the churches, to whom he 
now makes his address to come tQ the place, and at the 
time specified in the Letters, and consider the case, 
whereof a full representation shall then and there be laid 
before them ; and give their Advice, which he hopes 
will be with all sincerity and humility hearkened to." 

^ 167. Duty of the Churches^ summoned to an Ex^P ar- 
te Council, 

It being settled, as it clearly is, that an aggrieved in- 
dividual or individuals have a right to direct Letters Mis^ 
sive for the purpose of assembling an £x-parte Council, 
it becomes the duty of the churches, to which they are 
addressed, to assemble accordingly, unless they see 'rea- 
sons for not thus doing. As, however, the request is 
made against the opinion and wishes of a majority of 
the church, it becomes the churches, that are sent to, 
seriously to inquire, whether there be good grounds for 
meeting together. In <^8e of a Mutual or any other 
Council, deliberation on this point is reasonable ; in re^ 
spect to Ex-parte Councils, it is imperative. So much 
so, that the subject arrested the attention of the Gener* 
al Association pf Afassachiisetts, and that highly respects 
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€fd body at tfaeir sesnon ei 1829^, paond the followttig 
Vote ; That it be reccoanneoded^ to the ministers, c<hi- 
nected with tils Associ«ttioii, not tot attend Ex-parte 
Couftcils, without much deliberation^ and obfioiis 9s4 
-at gent necessity.* 

§ 168. An Ex-parte allowable only, on t&e refusal of 
a Mutual Council. 

One point in partieukr is to be noticed by tfce ehnreh- 
cs; sent to. They have a right to expect, that it be ex- 
plicitly stated in the Letters Missive, whether a Mutual 
Council' has been requested and refused; or not. If such 
statement do not appear in the Letter Missive, the Usage 
of the churches would not approve of their aasemibling; 

A Mutual Council is the regular and ultimate tribunal. 
To such a council the aggrieved persow-or persons have 
a right. It is only in case of the reliisal of their appli^ 
cation for such an one, that they have a right to an Ex- 
parte Council. The latter tribunal is designed only for 
their security in cases of necessity ; but not to support 
them in any violation of wholesome and establi;shed prac- 
tice. 



* The followrog passage fron the New Englaod Bretbrens* Ratio 
DisciPi^iNJE sufficiently indicates, that increased care was very early 
deenied to be necessary in respect to the caffing of Ex-parte Gouncilff. 
— " The pastors of the churches, to whom an aggrieved person, un- 
der the neglect of the church to do any thing for the reliel of his dis- 
tress, has made his complaints, do not ra^ly at once read his Letter* 
to their churches. But having informed themselves* as thoroughly as 
they can of the case, they signify unto the pastor of the church com- 
plained of what they have received, and ask him to let them know, 
whether the difficulty cannot he removed without their coming to 
them as a Touncil, or whether they have any just objection to make 
against Ihelr coming to them.' For the management of these pre- 
lioMnaries, the pastors either have an interview, or else by messen- 
gers hold such a communication with one another^ as is needful to^ 
their concun ence in the action.** 
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^169. Proceediiigs of Ex^parte Councils, 

The Council arrive at the place appointed, and being 
called to order, and having organized by the choice of a 
moderator and scribe, they open their session with sup- 
plications. Their proceedings are commonly, in the 
first instance, in some public place ; and at the com- 
mencement of their inquiries, notice is given, of the time 
and place of their meeting, to the church, of which the 
aggrieved are members, and to the pastor of the same. 
If the church and pastor decline paying any attention to 
the notice given, the Council govern themselves accord- 
ingly, and proceed to business. But if they consent to 
attend, they have liberty to make a statement of the cir- 
cumstances of the case, and to give the reasons, why they 
declined joining in a Mutual Council. 

Having given the aggrieved party a hearing also, if it 
should appear, that the circumstances of the case, as 
now exhibited, do not justify their being called together, 
nor require their interference, they proceed no further. 
If, on the contrary, they see reason for .examining the 
subject laid before them, they feel themselves justified^ 
by established principles and practice, to give such ex- 
amination, and to decide upon the question submitted. 

^ 170. Further proceedings of Ex-parte Councils. 

Generally the evidence, relating to the case, and the 
arguments are given in public. — '^Retiring then, (says 
Mather, Rat. Disc. Art. IX,) to the place of their more 
private entertainment, they there consider over again all, 
that has been laid before them. Every member of the 
Council may, with leave of the Moderator, declare tlieir 
Sentiments. 

The result is drawn up in a proper instrument ; where- 
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in they first report what they find, and then advise wlistt 
they would have to be done ; usually fortifying their ad- 
vice with pertinent passages of the sacred Scriptures, 
annexed unto each of the articles. 

If they find, that the person hath not suffered such in- 
jury as he pretends unto, he comes off* as unhappily as 
Felicissimus did ; who, aft:er he was excommunicated in 
his own congregation, made, as an injured person, his 
appeal to a Synod ; but the Synod ratified and confirmed 
the sentence of excommunication against him/' 

§ 171. Prolceedwgs of the Ex-parte Council in rela- 
tion to the church. 

The statement in the ancient Ratio Disciplinjs pro- 
ceeds as follows. — " If they find the person to have suf- 
fered palpable injury, they endeavour to convince the 
church of it, and advise them to restore the injured per- 
son unto his former station. They order, if the church 
refuse this, or refuse to give the Council an account of 
the matter, (a thing, that perhaps never happened,) the 
person to be admitted into some other church of the 
neighbourhood, and so unto communion with them all. 

The church, persisting in their irregularity, they run 
the hazard of a j^ceeding, which was never above once 
come into, viz. The Council, communicating the true 
state of the case unto the churches, that sent them, and 
obtaining from them a ratification of their judgment, they 
do, by a solemn act, withdraw communion from that 
church, or from as many in it as will^o on to abet, and 
maintain the unjust censure, which has been passed in it. 
But, blessed be the glorious Head of the church ! the 
interposition of^his Holy Spirit, working on the minds of 
his people, while they are in his way thus waiting on Him, 
still obtains the ends, which they aim at, and prevents 
jiuch dreadful extremities.'* 
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^ ITi. Direct and necessity of Ez^arte CouneUs, 

The species of councils un4er consideration undoubt- 
edly wear at first a forbidding appearance ; nor can their 
true value be rightly estimated without contemplating 
them in their ultimate, as well as immediate results, and 
in their connection with, and influence on the whole sys- 
tem. In judging of the value, therefore, of these councils, 
it ought to be kept in mind, that one great object of Con- 
giegayonalism is to preserve every individual, whatever 
his standing, in the full possession of such religious rights, 
as are recognized in the scriptures. And it was as a se- 
curity of the fulfilment of this laudable intention, that 
Ex-parte councils were at first introduced and authorized. 

Established Usage, requires the assembling of a Mutual 
Council in the first instance ; but as the system recog- 
nizes no other force than that of persuasion, and as truth 
and duty do not always avail against the influence of sin- 
ister motives, it was foreseen, that Mutual Councils 
would sometimes be refused by the unjust party. It be- 
came a serious question then, in what way the rights of 
aggrieved persons should be preserved under such cir- 
cumstances ? And the principle, finally settled upon, was, 
that they might appeal to the churches at large through 
the medium of an Ex-parte council. 

Such councils, therefore, are a sort of key-stone to the 
system ; they bind, and consolidate the arch of the fabric, 
and give it strength. Those unjust and violent proce- 
dures, which so often characterize a dominant party, re- 
ceive in this way a serious check. All persons under 
discipline have the power of compelling a respect for their 
rights ; and the churches proceed, both in their treat- 
ment of ministers and of the brethren, with the full knowl- 
edge, that their doings areJiable to be reconsidered and 
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anniriled by a Mutual Council, and in case that be refused, 
by an Ex-parte one. As the object, therefore, is to main- 
tain every person in his just rights, and as it does not 
readily appear in what other way it can be secured, the 
necessity of the power of assembling Ex-parte councils 
corresponds to the greatness and urgency of the end had 
in view. 

§ 173. Tk^ necessity/ of them superseded hy conso^ 
ciations. 

These views apply to the churches generally. But 
where there are consociations, or standing Mutual coun- 
cils of any kind, there does not appear to be equal occa- 
sion for Ex-parte councils; provided such permanent 
councils are obliged to listen to the complaints of indi- 
viduale. And this is the fact in those churches among 
us, wl^ich have adopted that plan. 

**In case any difficulties, (says the seventh of the Say- 
brook articles,) shall arise in any of the churches of this 
colony, which cannot be issued without considerable dis- 
quiet, that church, in which they arise, or that minister 
or member aggrieved by them, shall apply themselves to 
the council of the consociated churches of the circuit, 
to which the said church belongs, who, if they see cause, 
shall thereupon convene, hear, and determine such ca- 
ses of difficulty, &c.* 

*That Ex-paite councils are excluded by consociations, as at pre^ 
sent constituted, is fully the opinion of those, among whom the lat- 
ter system prevails. The subject was brought before the General 
Association of Connecticut in 1821 ; and a comfnittee was appointed 
to report on the question ; Has an Ex-parte council authority to or- 
ganize a church from the members cf another gospel church, with- 
out the concent of the church, to which such members belong ? 

The report was made in 1822, accepted, and prinle<I mlhe proceed- 
ings of the Association. It considers the Consociation to be the su- 
preme tribunal, which is so constituted as to consult impartially the 
rights and duties of all. Every mitn, who is justly aggrieved, may 
claim its assistance ; hut its decisions cannot be questioi)e«l and scib^ 
verted by any other tribnnaf. 
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SYNODS. 

4 h7i. Nature of Synods and scripture grounds far th6 
same. 

Synods are ecclesiastical assemblies, called together 
for the purpose of consulting on the general interests of 
the churches. So that they differ from Councils chiefly 
in attending to general, instead of particular interests, 
and in embracing a more ample representation. 

Synods, (says the Cambridge Platform, Ch. XVI. § 
1,) orderly assembled, and rightly proceeding according 
to the pattern, Acts tSth, we acknowledge as the ordi- 
nance of Christ ; and though not absolutely necessary 
to the being, yet many times, through the iniquity of men 
and the perverseness of the times, necessary to the well- 
being of churches, for the establishment of truth and 
peace therein, Acts xv, 2 — 15." 

§ 176. Powers and autkority of Si^nods. 

The duties, which properly come within the province 
of Synods, and the authority, which accompanies their 
decisions, are thus laid down in tbcj Platform. — "It be- 
longeth unto Synods and Councils to debate and deter- 
mine controversies of faith and cases of conscience, 
1st Chron. xv. VS ; 2d Chron. xxix. 6, 7 ; Acts xv. 
24 — ^29 ; to clear from the Word holy directions for the 
holy worship of Ggd a»d good government of the church ; 
to bear wifness against maladministration and corruption 
in doctrine or manners in any particular church, and to 
give directions for the reformation thereof; not to exer- 
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cise church-censures in way of discipline, nor ai^ 
other act of church authority or jurisdiction, which that 
presidential Synod did forbear." 

''The Synod's directions and determinations, so far as 
consonant to the word of God, are to be received with 
reverence and submission, not only for their agreement 
therewith, Acts 15th, which is the principal ground there- 
of, and without which they bind not at all ; but also, 
secondarily, for the power, whereby they are made, as 
being an ordinance of God, appointed thereunto in his 
Word.'' 

§ 176. Of the members of Synods and the caUing of 
the sdtme. 

Synods, like ecclesiastical assemblies of a less impor- 
tant kind, are composed of ministers and lay delegates 
after the pattern of the Synod mentioned in the fifteen tk 
chapter of Acts, (see Platform, Ch. XVI. § 2.) 

Some churches, as already stated, neglected to sen4 
lay delegates to the Synod of 1679. The assembly were 
dissatisfied ; a debate ensued, and it was resolved, (says 
Mather, Magnalia, Bk. V. Pt. IV. § 3,) "that not only 
elders, but messengers also were to be delegated by 
churches, and have their suffrage in a S3mod, represen- 
ting those churches ; the primitive pattern of a Synod in 
the fifteenth chapter of Acts, the primitive practice of 
the churches in the ages next following the Apostles, and 
the arguments of such eminent men as Jewell, Whitaker, 
Parker, and others against those, who mention that laics 
are no fit matter for such assemblies, being judiciously 
considered as countenancing this assertion." 

In the early periods of the country, Synods repeatedly 
assembled at the invitation of the civil magistrate. At 
the present time, such is the entire separation of church 
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aud ^tate, an mvitation of that kind would be more likely 
to be acceded to, than to be given ; and at any rate would 
come with more propriety and effect from some Confer- 
e'iice. Association, or other religious body. 

§ 177. Historical notices of Synods. 

The earliest Synod of the Congregational churches in 
this country, of which we have any account, was held at 
Newtown, (afterwards Cambridge,) in the year 1637 ; 
seventeen years after the first landing at Plymouth. It 
was called together in consequence of the prevalence of 
certain doctrines, which were deemed to be of an erro- 
neous . nd hurtful tendency. Eighty-two orfoneous opin- 
ions, which had been disseminated in New England, 
were examined and condemned. The Synod was com- 
posed of all the teaching elders m the country, and of 
messengers from the several churches. 

A second Synod was held in the same place in 1643. 
Several persons had arrived in the country about this 
time, and attempted to set up the Presbyterian method of 
church government. This was the occasion of its being 
called together.; and " the assembly, says Winthrop, con- 
cluded against some parts of the presbyterial way " 

A third Synod, consisting of ministers and delegates, 
met at Cambridge in 1646 for the purpose of settling an 
uniform scheme of church order and government. It 
protracted its session by adjournments to the year 1648. 
This Synod framed and adopted the plan of churck 
government, called the Cambridge Platform, a work 
originally of great merit, and which is referred to, and 
continues to exert an influence over the churches to this 
day.* 

* This Synod met in the autumn of 1646, and having continued in 
session but fourteen days, adjourned, in coiisequ^^nce of the smallness 
ef the ntunber predefit and the approach of winter, to meet again on 
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A fourth Synod, «hibracing all the mmiBter of Massa- 
chusetts, together with lay-delegates, was held at Boston 
in the year 1662, to deliberate on the subject of Baptism, 
and the more intimate union or consociation of the chur- 
•ohes. There was another assembly of this kind, which met 
at Boston, Sept. 10th, 1679, commonly called the Reform- 
ing Synod. The deliberations of this body at their first 
session turned upon these two questions, — I. What are 
the evils, that have provoked the Lord to bring his judg- 
ments on New England ? — II. What is to be done, that 
these evils may be reformed ? — This Synod held a second 
session, which commenced May 12th, 1680, during which 
they consislered and adopted a Confession of Faith. 

We may infer then, even from these brief notices and 
independently of what is said in the Platform, that Synods 
are an authorized part of the Congregational polity ; that 
they may properly be directed by the churches to inquire 
concerning all matters of discipline, doctrine, and prac- 
tice ; and that in many cases their deliberations and ad- 
vice are highly conducive to the harmony and well-being 
of the same." (See Winthrop's History of New England, 

the ei^th of June in 1647. The principal bUfliness during this short 
session was the discussion and decision of 'a Proposition concerning 
the magistraie's power in matters of religion ; and the appointment 
of three persons, viz. Cotton of Boston, Richard Mather of Dorches- 
ter, and Partridge of Duxbury, each of them to draw up a sciiptural 
model of church government. 

The Synod met, agreeably to adjournment, in the ensuing summer, 
but, aa the s«a^on proved sickly, they soon adjourned again to meet, 
in September of 164S. Of the models presented, that of Richard 
Mather was preferred, and was made the basis of the present Cam- 
bridge Platform. This fact is particularly stated in the anonymous 
life of Mather, printed at Cambridge in 1670, which is affirmed by 
hi? son, President Increase Mather, to have been written by a pefsou 
who had ample means of knowing the truth of what be relates It ig 
also fiverred in the same work, that he was the sole author of the 
answer to IX Positions, and of the answer to the XXXII. Ques- 
tions, both written in 1639, although they pass under the name of. 
the Elders of New England. 
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Savage's Ed. vol I, p; 237, II, pp. 186,264,269,308, 
330, liolm's American Annals, 1st Ed. vol. I. pp. 298 
328, :J4o, 383 ; Trumbull's History of Connecticut, ch. 
XIII ; Mather's Magnalia, Bk. v. 6lc.)' 

^ 178. Synodical decisions persuasive or advisory. 

It is a principle, held by the great body of Congrega- 
tion ilists, that particular churches and individuals retain 
the right of examining the decisions both of ordinary 
Councils and of Synods by the light of God's wprd. If 
they find them agreeable to the scriptures and satisfactory 
to their consciences, they are to be received ; but if oth- 
erwise, they may be rejected. This principle is concisely 
asserted in the passage before cited from the Platform ; 
and is more fully illustrated and advocated in Samuel 
M ther's Apology for the Liberties of the New England 
Churches at ch.;pter seventh. Among other remarks he 
has the following : 

'*The Synods of these churches are not like those of 
other churches ; for they have no weapons but what are 
spiritual. They neither pretend to, nor desire any power, 
that is judicial If they cf^n but instruct and persuade, 
they gain their end. But when they have done all, 
the churches are still free to refuse or accept their ad- 
vice. As they have no secular power to enforce their 
canons, they neither ask nor desire its aid. And, since 
these Synods are such innocent and inoffensive things, 
none, that have any due information concerning them, 
can reasonably object against their meeting together, or 
forbid them without a manifest invasion of the common 
liberties of mo.nkind. I have said, that these churches, 
when they meet in Synods, claim to themselves no juridi- 
-oal power. For they are of the celebrated Chalmer's 
opinion, that the determination of a Council or Synod h 
18 
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persuusivey not compulsive ; a ministerial judgment, not 
bringing along with it any authority and necessity; and 
so a decisive suffrage not in itself, but as it is taken out of 
the scripture," &c. 



CHAPTEk NINETEENTH. 

DISCIPLINE OF WHOLE CHURCHES. 

§ 179. Congregational churches may discipline ^each 
other. 

It is a fully established principle, that churches, as well 
as individuals, are subject to discipline, and that they 
miy exercise acts of discipline on each other. It would 
be sad indeed, if it were not allowable, to warn sister 
churches, when thev fall into sin ; and to cut them off, 
when they show a determination to persevere in it. If 
this power were not possessed, it would be an ominous de- 
fect in the system ; destroying, like a worm at the root 
of a flourishing tree, the principles of circulation and 
life, and causing weakness and withering. 

The power in question results clearly and necessarily 
from the great law of church communion ; which as nat- 
urally developes itself in the dispensation of warnings, 
admonitions, and reproofs, as in less unpleasant acts of 
kindness. And that it has been fully recognized as well- 
founded and necessary, appears from the passage already 
quoted, ai§ 142, 143, from Cotton's Way of the Church- 
es of Christ in New England, and from numerous other 
testimonies. (See Ratio. Discip. Art. IX. ^ 4 ; Say- 
brook Articles, VI. dtc.) 
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«§ 180. Method of discipline laid down in the Platform, 

The Cambridge Platform, (ch. XV,) in enumerating the 
methods of communion among churches, mentions as the 
THIRD, the dispensing of admonition ; declaring not only 
the existence of the power, but the particular forms, accor- 
ding to which it is to be exercised. — ** A way, then, of 
communion of churches is by way of admonition ; to wit, 
in case any public offence be found in a church, which 
they either discern not, or are slow in proceeding to use 
the means for the removing and healing of 

Paul had no authority over Peter, yet when he saw Pe- 
ter not walking with a right foot, he publicly rebuked 
him before the church. Gal. ii. 11 — 14. Though 
churches have no more authority, one over another, than 
one apostle had over another, so may one church admon- 
ish another, and yet without usurpation. 

In which case, if the church, that lieth under offence, 
do not hearken to the church, that doth admonish her, 
the church is to acquaint other neighboring churches 
with that offence, which the offending church still lieth 
under, together with the neglect of their brotherly admo- 
nition given unto them. Whereupon those other church- 
es are to join in seconding the admonition formerly giv- 
en. Andj if still the offending church continue in ob- 
stinacy and impenitency, they may forbear communion 
with them, and are to proceed to make use of the help of 
a synod or council of neighbour churches walking order- 
ly, (if a greater cannot be conveniently had,) for their 
conviction. 

If they hear not the synod, the synod, having declared 
them to be obstinate, particular churches, accepting and 
approving of the judgment of the synod, are to declare 
the sentence of non-communion respectively concerning 
th^m. And thereupon, out of religious care to keep 
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iheir own cooiHMiakm pure, they may justfy withdraw 
themselves from participatioo with them at the Lord's ta- 
ble, and from such other acts of holy communioD, as the 
communion of churches doth otherwise allow andrequire.'^ 

§ 18|. Treatment of mnoff ending members in such 
corntpt cimrcft. 

The Platform further proceeds on this subject, in ref» 
erence to such individuals as may not have been aifected 
by the general corruption of the offending church. — 
" Nevertheless, if any members of such a church, as live 
lender public offence, do not consent to the offence of the 
church, but do in due sort bear witness against it, Gen, 
xviii. 25, they are still to be received to wonted commun- 
ion, for it is not equal, that the innocent should suffer 
with the offensive. Yea, furthermore, if such members^ 
after due waiting in the use of all due means for the heal- 
ing of the offence of their own church, shall at last, with 
the allowance of the counsel of neighbour churches, 
withdraw from the fellowship of their own church, and 
offer themselves to the fellowship of another, we judge it 
lawful for the other church to receive them, (being other* 
wise fit,^ as if they had been orderly dis|ni^8ed to them 
from their own church." 



€|IAPT£R TWENTIETH. 

BAPTISM. 

§ 182. Signifieancy and the subject 3 of Baptism. 

Baptism is one of the twq ordinances of the New 
Testament, which, as ii^djp^tive of their highly obligatory 
and solemn nature, are pallet Sact^MUQbttp, 1% 19 in 
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it3eif a purely external sign ; but it is symbolic, having 
a moral significancy. Considered in itself, it intimates 
the fallen and sinful condition of man, and his need of 
regeneration ; considered in its particular application, it 
intimates the baptized person's conviction of his personal 
unholiness by nature, his feelings of penitence and faith, 
and hi^ hope of regeneration by the Spirit of God. 

This general view of its import, however, is to be mod- 
ified by the subjects, to whom it is applied. 

§ 183. Method of proceeding at Baptisms. 

The account, given in the ancient Ratio Disciplinee, 
(Art. IV. § 5,) of the method of proceeding at baptisms, 
is as follows. — " At the baptism, the pastor begins with 
a short prayer, consisting of passages properly introduc- 
tory to the action before him ; and particularly supplicat- 
ing for assistance and acceptance in that solemn dedica- 
tion to God, which the person to be baptized is now 
passing under." 

[Then follow some remarks on the different forms of 
expression, which were employed by the ancients, in ad- 
ministering this ceremony ; there having been a great 
want of uniformity among them.] 

" But in the churches of New England, (the author 
proceeds,) such a liberty is neither practised, nor approv- 
ed. In their baptisms, the pastor, pouring water with 
his hand on the face of the person before him, [i. e. 
washing or laving the person's face,] confines himself to 
the words of the institution, viz. (prefacing the christian 
name of the person, or saying, This person or infant, 

whose name is — ,) I baptize ; Or, (especially if it 

be an adult person,) I baptize thek, in, or into the 

NAME OF THE FaTHER, SoN, AND HoLY GhOST. 

Upon this the pastor annexes another short prayer, 

18* 
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wherein he oommeBds the infants, if thej b^ siieh, wiih 
their parents, or the persons baptized, anto the meroiea 
of Gad in the New Covenant, now sealed unto them. He 
prays for the mercies of the Covenant ; partieularij that 
blood of sprinkling, and that effusion of the spirit of 
grace, and that portion in the resurrection of the jiist, 
whereof baptism is to the ^ithful a token of good ; and 
such a part in the heavenly city as God has prepared for 
them, to whom he will be their God."* 

§ 184. Mode of applying water in Baptism, 

The application of water is by sprinkling or laving. 
Immersion is not generally practised by these churches, 
although considered lawful. On this subject they reason 
in this way. 

1 . The particular mode of baptism cannot be determin- 
ed from the meaning of the word, baptizo, which may 
mean either to immerse or to lave, according to the par- 
ticular connection, in which it is found , (see Mark vii. 
4, Heb. ix. 10.) 

2. None of the accounts of baptism, which are given 
in the New Testament, necessarily imply, that it was 
performed by immersion. It is true, the Saviour and the 
eunuch, when they were baptized, went up out o^ or 
rather yrom the water ; but the inference, that they went 

♦ ^ hen adult persons, having families, are admitted into a church, 
it is customary to baptize their children, either at the same time, or 
soon after. But often it t appens, that some of the chiN'ren them- 
selves are so f.ir grown up, as to be able to understand suraethios: of 
the i^rinciples oflhe Christian religion, and of the nature of a dedica- 
tion to God. In such cases it is not the Usage to extend bapdsm to 
all, unless those, who arc old enough to understand the naiuie of the 
Christian life, give evidenci' of po'^sessing it, and desire to be baptized 
on their own account, and to make a dedication of themselves. To 
determine, who properly come under thi« class, and who come within 
the class of inf mts, as the term is commonly employed on the subject 
of baptism, will depend chiefly on the inquiries and the discretion of 
the mio^ster and the parents. 
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under the wt^er, winch is sometiipes drswn from these 
exprciasions, doea not appear to be sufficiently warranted. 
(See the passages in the original. ) 

3. The circumstanoesy attending the baptism of the 
jailer and his family are of soch a nature, as to render 
the opinion of its being performed by immersion Jmproba* 
ble. The baptism was evidently performed at midnight, 
and within the limits of the prison ; a time and a situa- 
tion evidently implying some other mode than plunging. 
Similar views will hold in respect to the baptism of the 
three thousand at the season of Pentecost. 

As, therefore, there are no passages of scripture, which 
positively require immersion, but various scriptural con- 
siderations against it, besides its being always inconven- 
ient and not un frequently impracticable, these churches 
have ever thought it fit and requisite, as a general rule, 
to practise baptism by sprinkling or laving. 

§ 185. Admimstration of adult baptism. 

When persons are to be admitted into communion with 
a particular chtirch, the Confession of faith, adopted by 
that church, is first read and assented to ; baptism is 
then administered to such, as have not been previously 
baptized, followed by the reading of the church coven- 
nant, and assent to the same. In such cases of baptism, 
the person baptized has not only assented to the Confes- 
sion, but has been previously inquired of as to his mo- 
tives, feelings, and religious character. (See § § 25, 50.) 

But it not unfrequently happens, that serious and truly 
pious persons have a desire to be baptized, and still, in 
consequence of incorrect or imperfect views, or from 
some other cause, find in themselves an unwillingness to 
come to the Lord's Supper. In such cases, the minister 
may baptize ; but it i^ his duty to inform himself carefully 
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and satisfactorily of the claims of the applicant to that 
solemn rite. And as the minister is considered to be the 
agent of the church in ddmmistering it, both Usage, and 
the reasonableness of the thing itself require, that the as- 
sent of the person to be baptized, be had to their Confes- 
sion of faith, previous to his baptism. 

^ 186. Relation of adult baptism to church membership. 

Baptism, in the case of adults, does not necessarily con-^ 
stitute the recipient of it a church member ; that is to 
say, a member in a particular church. He may belong, 
(and the application of baptism is a sign of this,) to the 
great body of belic^vcrs ; though not to a pirticular body, 
united together by a covenant. Although there may be 
baptism without church membership, it is fully establish- 
ed by USAGE, that there shall be no admission to particu- 
lar churches without baptism. 

" Baptism, (sayg the Answer to the XXX 11. Questions, 
ds. IV,) hath been administered, and no church or mem- 
bers made thereby ; and men have been made members of 
churches, and not then baptized, but before. And, 
therefore, it is not baptism, that makes members of the 
church," &/C. 

§ 187. Of the agent or administrator in Baptism, 

Private persons have at different times assumed to 
themselves the right of administering baptism. The fol- 
lowing remarks may be considered, as expressive of the 
sentimentyof the Congregational churphes on that sub- 
ject. They are the answer of the Cambridge Association, 
mentioned at § § 110, 123, to this question. Whether 
baptism is to be administered by any but the ordained 
ministers of our Lord Jesus Christ ! 
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I. We find BO cemmifisioD or penwission from our 
Lord, Jesus Christ, for any to be the administrators af 
baptism, except those, wiiose work it is by his com mission 
tp preach -the Gospel, Matt, xxnii. 9. And none hare t 
QMrMi^isfiiQii, to maike the preufcbiag of the €ospd their 
work, but sttch as are, with the call of the faithM, set 
afNirt for that work, Rom. x, 15. 

Baptism is a seal of the covenant ; for any but an o(^ 
fioer to apfkly the seal in the name of tlie great King of 
beaven, is a presumptuous arrogance. — Baptism is one 
of the evittgetical mysteries, and none but stewards in 
tlte houae of our Lord Jesus Christ may pretend unto the 
dispensation of those mysteries. — The apostolical writings 
intimate, that some are sent to baptize. 

II. As both the primitrre and Protestant churches 
have signified their dislike of baptism, adntinistered by 
common hands ; thus the disorder, and confusion, and 
the contempt f the institutions of the Lord Jesus. Christ, 
which would thereby be introduced, is a sufficient preju* 
dice against it. 

III. The original of the allowance and countenance, 
given in some churches unto undue administrators of 
baptism, has been from gross errors in the minds of men 
about the necessity and operation of that Sacrament^ 
whereof^ non privatio, sed contemptus damnat. 

§ 188. Of the right of a minister to baptize abroad. 

At an early period there were discussions, touching 
the ei^tent of the rights and duties of ministers. The 
' subject was one, worthy of serious conf>ideration ; and 
was the more urgent, as those, who were called to exam- 
ine it, had experienced the unhappy effects of ecclesias- 
tical usurpations. Among other questions one arose,, 
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Whether a minister might baptize beyond the linrits of 
his own church and people ? 

One of the Ninb Positions, sent by certain pious min- 
isters of England to the American Congregational 
ohurches, for the purpose of ascertaining their opinion on 
the same, was this; That a minister cannot perform any 
ministerial act in another congregation. — The Answer 
of the Elders of New England, returned in 1639, of 
oourse involved their opinions on the particular question 
above-mentioned ; and which was to this effect, that a 
minister might preach and pray in another congregation, 
but was not at liberty to administer either Baptism or the 
Lord's Supper. 

This is one of those cases, in which the light of expe- 
rience has fully overthrown the primitive opinion. Long 
and established Usage has authorized an opposite senti- 
ment. But then the practice, in order to be consistent 
with Congregational principles, must be supposed to be 
with the consent of the church. That is to say ; the 
church have a right to object to a stranger's administer- 
ing the Sacraments, if they see cause for it. If they do 
not object, (which is seldom done and is not to be ex- 
pected without good cause,) they are supposed to consent. 

*§ 189. Of the administration of baptism in private. 

Strictly private baptism is not practised in these 
churches ; the usual time and place being the Lord's 
day, in the midst of the public worshipping assembly. 
" So, says Mather, we read in the days of Cyprian, Non, 

NISI IN ECCLESIA PRAEP08ITIS, LICUIT BAPTIZARE." A 

different practice would expose the ordinance to perver- 
sion ; and at least bring it into contempt. And besides, 
as the administration of it is not a matter of private right. 
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but flows from the nature of the administrator's office, 
it ought, on that account, to be publicly performed. 

Nevertheless, it is only required, that it should be pub- 
lic, but not necessarily, although commonly in the pres- 
6Dce of the whole congregation. And hence it is deem- 
ed admissible to administer it any day of the week at Lec- 
■ tures, which are held at some public place, although they 
are ordinarily attended by a part only of those, who make . 
the religious assembly of the person, who administers it. 

Notwithstanding the general rule, baptism is sometimes 
administered in private houses j but only when there is 
urgent and satisfactory reason for it, and when it can be 
done with suitable solemnity, with religious services, and 
in the presence of others, particularly members of the 
church. 

§ 190. Infant baptism. - 

The baptism of infants is practised by the Congrega- 
tional, as is done in most of the Reformed churches. In 
regard to this subject, as in respect to many others, the 
plnn of this work permits merely a statement of the gen- 
eral grounds of this practice, without going into a minute 
examination. 

1. An argument in favor of infant baptism is drawn, 
in the first place, from the state of the church as it exis- 
ted under the former dispensations, compared with the 
ohurch, as it exists under the Christian dispensation. 
The general views, involved in this argument, are these : 
That the church under both the old and new dispensa-^ 
tions has ever heen the same, although under a differont 
form ; That infants, as well as parents, were admitted 
into the church under the eairlier dispensations ; the rite 
of circumcision being the sign of their introduction into 
it; And that the Christian tJispensation, (as the Saviour 
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came not to destroy, but to fulfil the Law and the Propk- 
ets,) did not annul or abridge any of the privileges of the 
church, that were possessed under the - dispens^ttions of 
former times. But as the right of children, who are 
bound to their parents by the strongest natural tie, to be 
solemnly and visibly dedicated to God, land to come 
within the pale and under the watch of the church, is a 
blessing and a pnvilege, we are entitled to ask for the 
passages in the New Testament, which require its aban- 
donment. We take it for granted, that children are to 
be publicly dedicated to God, now, as in fonner time&, 
anless some positive directions can be shown to the con- 
trary. It> appearing, therefore, that children may be 
dedicated to God by their parents in some public and 
visible way, an*! there remaining no outward ceremony 
under the christian dispensation, suitable to that purpose 
but baptism, we infer, that b?.ptism is designed to take 
the place of circumcision, and that children may be bap- 
tized. And these views are thought to be encouraged by 
the affection-Ue saying of Christ ; Suffer little children to 
come unto me, and forbid them not, for of such is th'o 
kingdom of God. M;. rk x. 1 4. 

2. A second argument in favor of infant baptism is 
derived from the repefjted accounts in the Acts of the 
baptism of whole families. The families referred to are 
those of Lydia, a seller of purple in the city of Thyatira ; 
of the jailer in the same city ; and of Cornelius, the cen- 
turion of Caesarea. Instances of this kind a<re not to b^ 
oonsidered as conclusively proving the scripture authori- 
ty of infant baptism of themselves; but they form a pre- 
sumptive argument in its favor of great weight. 

3. And further, it may be shown from -Ecclesiastical 
history, that the baptism of infants was practised in the 
time of the pximitiire. christians: > TiiisJl>eipg the, fact. 
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the Goncluiicm seema to Ic^low irresi8U|>ly, that they re- 
ceived the practice from the Apostles, and that it was, 
therefore, known and recognized by the Saviour him- 
self. And if it were known and recognized by Him, or 
•ven introduced subsequently and solely by those he com- 
missioned, it must be received, in either case^ as the will 
•f Christ, and as a law of the christian dispensation. 

§ 191. Relation of baptized children to the church. 

The relation of baptized children to the church is of- 
ten spoken of as infant memr)ersbip. Nor is there any 
very serious objection to the use of the phrase, provided 
it be limited by the peculiar situation of those, to whom 
it is applied ; for it cannot be meant to be said, that they 
are members in full, or members in the ordinary sense 
of the term. The prevalent Tiews on this subject seem 
to be briefly these. 

As infints have been dedicated to God in the way di 
his appointment, they may be regarded as members of 
the universal or general christian church ; and perhaps 
in a sense similar to that, in which all children are mem- 
bers of the civil community, and partikers in the benefits 
of the same. From the moment of their birth, children 
are members of the civil community, and entitled to its 
protection ; but new rights, obligations, and responsibili- 
ties arise, as they advance in years. The saoie in re- 
gard to baptized in&nts. As they advance in years, new 
truths are disclosed ; new relations arise ; and new du- 
ties are- devolved upon them; and they are candidates 
for that partici^ar relation, which results from member- 
ship in a particular church. 

The situation of baptist infants may be compared, in 
some respects, to that of baptized adults. Baptism, when 
applied to aduits^ is a «^, that ihey are members of the 
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uniyersal chureh, and, in consequence of having this ^gd 
affixed to them, they are entitled to a participation in the 
prayers and friendly interest of Christ's f<^k>wers ; and 
still the mere fact of their baptism, as we have already 
seen, does nbt constitute them members of a purticular 
chur^sh. And in like manner baptized infants bear the 
holy seal of membership in the great household of Christ, 
and have a claim on the prayers, and interest, and faith- 
ful exertions of his followers, particularly of that churchy 
by which the sacramental seal was affixed ; but thej' 
cannot be said to belong to, to be members of any par- 
ticular church, m distinction from the church at large, 
except perhaps in reference to the near connection form- 
ed by natural and local ties. (See ^ 19:3, Prop. II.) 

Hence when they present themselves for full admission 
into such particular church, they are justly required to 
assent to its Articles of belief and to its Covenant, and to 
give suitable satisfaction in respect to their serious in- 
tentions and christian character. It is as much the duty 
of such church to reject them, if they find them wanting 
in the suitable qualifications, as it would be to reject an 
adult, who had been baptized, but was subsequently 
found to be wanting in piety.* 

§ 192. Of the baptism of adopted chitdren. 

Sometimes benevolent Christians adopt orphans, or the 
children of those who are living, purposing toiwing there 
up as their own, and to treat them in all respects, as is 
suitable in a Christian parent. According' to primitive 
practice, such adopted children may be admitted to bap- 

*A full view of the arguments, relating (o infant baptism, cannot be 
e?r|»ected liere. Such u view would ocicilpy tlve'wboie spftee, tfll^lled 
to. U»U 'brief work. The reader may see, i(>howi&vjer,discuAaeil soiOA. 
what at lensithin President Dwiffht's Theology, Serm. CLVI — IX, 
andf also in the recent Lectures Mh. W^ad^ o* infetit B«pilUl»i. 
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tism ; one mr both of tbose, who adopt them, i>etiig^eiB^ 
. bers of clmrches. It is no matter, whether they be rela^ 
tires of the children or not ; as the baptism is adminis- 
tered, not on the ground of relationship, but of Christian 
character and charcb-membership in those, who adopt. 

" There is a krge promise, (says Cotton, Way of the 
Churches^ Chrkt in New England, ch. IV. § 6,). to 
Abraham, stretching ihe Covenant to his seed, not only 
to the childr^ of his own body, and to his proselyte ser- 
vants, but also to all, that were born in his • house, or 
were bouglit with money^ Gep. xvii. 12, 13; which hap- 
pily may grafit so much liberty io a Christian sponsor, 
that if a stranger or wicked man should give him his 
child from his infancy to be brought up as his own, it 
may be baptized as his own. 

But that is the utmost bounds of liberty in this case. 
And very doubtful it is, whether the promise pertain only 
to the children of Proselytes, either strangers or born in 
the house ; [i. e. there is reason to consider it as extend- 
ing to the children of heathen, if there were any such in 
his family.] But we know not any ground at all to allow 
a faithful man liberty to entitle another man's child to 
baptism, only upon a pretence of his own promise to have 
an eye to his education, unless the child be either bom 
in his house, or resigned to him to be brought up as his^ 
own." — (See also Chap. VIC. ^ 8 ; and the Answer to 
XXXII. Questions, Oss. VI. VIL) 

^ . 193. Duties of particular churches to their baptized 
children. 

Although as we have had occasion to remark, the seal of 
baptism, as applied to children, indicates their relation- 
ship rather to the general or catholic, than to a partic- 
ular shurcb, stiy it has ever been held, that especial dutiej^ 
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in respect t# such children devcJfe upon those efaurcfaes, 
to which their parents belong and by whose instrumen- 
tality the ordinance has been applied to them. The prev- 
alent opinions on this subject appear to have been suf- 
ficiently expressed in the doings of the Cambridge Asso- 
ciation already often referred to. In answer to the ques- 
tion, Whether, and how far the discipline of our Lord in 
our churches is to be extended to the children therein, 
baptized, they offer the following propositions. 

J. We judge, that the discipline of our Lord Jesus 
Christ in our churches ought to be extended unto the 
children baptized in them ; inasmuch as these persone 
are certainly those, which the scripture eaUs within, and 
not without; and the lambs, as well as others in the 
flock are to be fed ; and the practice of the purest 
chufchcs has been agreeable to this principle, as well the 
primitive before, as the Bohemian and others, since the 
Reformation, Reason also says, that, where a privilege 
is expected, a discipline is to be acknowledged. 

II. Although it is f^ merkbership in the Catholic church,, 
that gives right unto baptism > yet particular churches, as 
well as the pastors of those chuiches, owe a duty to the 
Catholic church, part of which duty is the application of 
discipline unto those baptized persons, whom the provi- 
dence of God shall cast under their inspection. 

III. The discipline, which we count owing unto these 
persons, is an instruction in the laws of our Lord Jesus 
Christ ; — an admonition upon a scandalous violation of 
those laws ; — and upon incorrigibleness in evil, an open 
rejection 4rom all ecclesiastical privileges. And although 
persons are most clearly liable to this process, when they 
have actually renewed their baptismal covenant, and re* 
cognized their subjection to the government of our l.ord 
in his church, and the children of the church are te be 
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accordingly labored withal, that they may be brought 
hereunto, yet we do not think, that any of the said per- 
sons, refusing or neglecting thus to do, are thereby ex- 
empted from such a care of the church, to bring them to 
repentance. 



CHAPTER TWENTY FIRST. 

HALF WAY COVENANT. 
^ 194. Members and engctgements entered into. 

The views to be contained in this work would not per- 
haps be complete without some notice of what has been 
termed the Half- Way Covenant Although it cannot 
now be considered an authorized part of the Congrega*- 
tional system, the practice of half-way covenanting was 
followed many years. The plan, briefly stated, was this. 

All persons, who had been baptized in infancy, or at 
seme subsequent period, and who sustained a good moral 
character, were admitted, on requesting it to a covenant. 
And on condition of their assuming such covenant, their 
infants and young children were admitted to baptism, 
although neither of the parents had been members of the 
church in full communion. The covenant, which they 
assented to, was not in the same terms in all churches, 
although of similar import. 

Among other things,- it was recommended to them to 
covenant, says Trumbull,* ** That they would look well to 
their households, keep their children and servants in due 
subjection, instruct them in the principles of religion, 

♦Records of the Second Church in Hartford, Conn., as quoted bj- 
TiumbuH's History of Connecticut, vol I. cb. XIX: 
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and endeavour to restrain theih from all (urofaneBess Bud 
immorality ; That, as much as in them lay, they would 
live peaceably with all men, carefully avoiding the un* 
justly giving or taking of offence ; That they would be 
careful to maintain a chaste conversation, watching 
against all incentives to uncleanness, especially against 
keeping vain and disorderly company ; That they would 
mind their own business, and strictly observe the rul€s of 
righteousness in commerce and dealings one with another ; 
heedfully watching against all violations of it, by deceit, 
oppression, and all unjust and dishonest dealings whatso- 
ever; That they would speak the truth one with another, 
avoiding all lying, slandering, backbiting, reviling and 
promise-breaking." 

It was farther recommended that they should coven- 
ant,. ** That they would mutually watch over one another, 
giving and receiving reproof, as became christians ; That 
they would, in their several capacities, bear due witness 
against all profaneness and immorality ; and that they 
would not withhold their testimony when it might be 
necessary for the conviction and punishment of offen* 
ders ; That they would watch against the prevailing of a 
worldly and covetous spirit, against intemperance in the 
use of lawful things ; particularly against excess in 
drinking ; and that they would not allow themselves iM 
frequenting either public or private drinking houses," &c. 

I*ersons of a merely moral character, who had either 
been baptized in infancy or subsequently, were not only 
admitted to enter into a covenant of this kind, but great 
exertions wore sometimes made to bring them forward, 
and to induce them to do it. In the church of Hartford, 
in Connecticut, about the year 1711, one hundred per- 
sons appeared, and owned the covenant at one time. 
(See also for a foim of Covenant, different from the 
above, Mather's Ratio Disciplin^e, Art. IX* 
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^ 195. Origin ef the practice of half-way covenanting. 

Although a number of very pious and excellent men 
approved this plnn, when it was first proposed, it 
seems to have had its origin chiefly in worldly and irre- 
ligious feelings. To be a church member was in the 
early times of our country, not only very common, but 
was attended with a degree of respect and honour ; and 
even those, whose souls, there is every reason to believe, 
were unconverted to God by his Holy Spirit, were un- 
wilhng to be excluded from the pale of the church. This 
unwillingness was very naturally increased by an injudi- 
cious plan, adopted in Connecticut and Massachusetts, 
the object of which was to exclude all, who were not 
church members, from civil offices. The regulation opera- 
ted very decisively and strongly on the natural pa^ions 
of the human heart, and many persons were found, who 
sought admission to the church, as a sort of stepping 
stone to worldly honours. But this desired admission 
was not easily realized by such ptrsons, for it was a first 
principle with the Congregationalists, and one always 
adhered to by the great body of their churches, that no 
person can be admitted without giving credible evidence 
«f piety. Excluded from the church for want of piety, 
and unjustly and unwisely excluded from civil offices in 
consequence of their exclusion from the church, these 
persons became restless and unliiippy ; and their dissatis- 
faction was increased by the consideration that their 
infant children could not be baptized. On this last point 
we have reason to believe there was a stiong and general 
feeling. 

§ 196. Further remarJcs on the same subject. 

'* The general state of the country, (says Dr. Trum- 
-♦bnil, in his ^aJration ol certain ecclesiastical events of 
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the years 1655 — 6,*) was greatly altered from what itwa» 
at its first settlement. The people then were generally 
ehurch members, and eminently pious. They loved 
strict religion, and followed their ministers into the wOd- 
emess for its sake. But with many of their children^ 
and with others, who had since emigrated into this coun* 
try, it was not so. They had made no open profesLioQ 
of religion, and their children were not baptized. This 
created uneasiness in them, in their ministers and otliers. 
They wished for the honors and privileges of church 
members ler themselves, and baptism for their children ; 
but they were not persuaded, that they were regenerated 
and knew not how to comply with the rigid terms of the 
Congregational churches." 

The consequence of this state of things was, that a sort 
of rush, if one may so speak, was made against the doors 
of the church ; a strong and general interest was excited ; 
the church were strenuous, (that is to say, the great body 
of them,) in defence of their principles; and those out 
of its pale were equally strenuous for breaking them 
down, and gaining admission. Unhappily the result of 
this state of things was a sort of compromise by means 
of the plan of a half-way covenant, to be entered into by 
persons of the character already described. They thus 
gained a name to live, in the spiritual sense of the word, 
whatever might be their real characters ; for they could, 
at least in some sense, be said to be separated from the 
world, although they were not acknowledged to be fully 
united in church membership, so that they not only ob- 
tained the desired baptism for their children, besides 
certain objects more purely secular, but so managed as to 
soothe their own consciences aiid hide their own increas- 
ing danger. 

♦ aibtory of Coan«*cticut, Vol. I. Ch. XIII. ; see also Bogue's and 
Beonet^H Uitftory of the Dwsenters, Ch. IX. § 4. 
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^ 197. Early opposition to the system of kalf'toay cov^ 
enanting. 

But even this compromising) this half-way system, as 
it waa aptly^ called, although unadTisedly supported by 
many conscientious* and excellent men, as well as by the 
worldly-minded, was not adopted without much opposi* 
tion. In consequence of the discussions on this subject, 
whiph had taken |dace in Connecticut, and particularly 
in consequence of a request from the magistrates of Con- 
necticut, made to some of the ablest ministers of Massa- 
chusetts for their opinion, an assembly of ministers was 
held at Boston, on June 4th, 1657. In this assembly the 
subject was taken up, and afler some examination the 
principle of tl^ .Half-way covenant was found to be ^>- 
proved by a majority of the members. But the plan, 
although recommended by this weight of authority, con- 
tinued to be unacceptable to many religious persons, whe 
foresaw in it serious evils. Such was the dissatisfaction^ 
existing both with individuals and churches to some 
extent, that it became advisable to summon together an- 
other assembly, in which the laity should be included. 
" The practice of church care, (says the author of Mag- 
NALiA, reiEerring to the assembly of 1657,) thus directed 
and commended was but gradually introduced ; yea, it 
met with such opposition^ that it could not be encounter- 
ed with any thing less than a general Synod, of eldersk 
and messengers, [ministers and delegates,] from all the 
churches in Massachusetts colony.'' 

^ 198. Doings of the Synod of 1662 on this subject. 

Accordingly, the General Ccwirt, having the necessity 
of the matter laid before them at their second ses^on in 
the year 1661, expressed their desire and order for the 
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oooveaing of such a Synod at Boston, tp be tssenAle^ 
in the spring of the year ensuing.'' 

One of the propositions, adopted at the sessions of this 
Synod of 1662, was as follows, '* Church members, who 
were admitted in minority, [i. e who were baptized in 
infancy or childhood, and whose church membership was 
thus constituted and in no other way,] understanding the 
doctrine of faith, and pubKcly professing their assent 
, thereto, not scandalous in iife, and solemnly owning the 
covenant before the church, wherein they gif e up them-^ 
selves and their children to the Lord, and subject them«- 
selves to the government of Christ in the church, their 
Mldren are to-be baptized" 

The Synod went still further, and by another proVision, 
although it is wrapped up in ambiguous phraseology, they 
seem to hare thrown open the door completely. ** Such 
church members, [that is, those, who are baptized, but 
still have never been admitted to the Lord's supper,} 
who either by deatii, or some other extraordinary prdvi^ 
dence, have been inevitably hindered from public acting 
as aforesaid^ [that is, from EX^emnly owning the covenant 
before mentioned,} yet have given the church cause in 
judgment of charity, to look at them as so qualified, and 
9uch as; had they been called thereunto, would have so 
acted, their children are t& be baptized*^ 

'Butafrer all, the -Synod found themselves unable to 
adopt these measure?, (or rather approve and enforce 
what had already been adopted,) without encounteriag 
very serious objections on the part of a learned uid judi- 
cious, though small minority. This minority are stated 
to have been jealous, lest the sacred ordinance of Baptism 
0hould)OQme to be applied , unto unfit subjects, aod thus 
diminish that character for purity, which the New E^g^ 
land ichurehes: had hitherto Diaintused. Several works 
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soon m^de their appearance in print a^inst the doings 
of the Synod : viz. Antisynodalia Americana, by Mr. 
Charles i 'hauncey, president of Harvard College ; and a 
publication, entitled, Another Essay for the Investigation 
of Truth, written by Mr. John Davenport of New Haven, 
Connecticut. To the last tnentioned work was prefixed 
a distinct treatise, entitled, An Apologetical Preface, 
written by another hand. But while tiie objectors were 
decided and able, there was no want of seal on the otiier 
side of the question, although the controversy seems to 
have been in general conducted with mutual regard and 
alSectionv The Antisynodalia was answered by Allen, 
of Deiiham; the Essay by Mather of Dorchester, who 
manifested an interest to the very close of his life in be- 
half of the system ; while the task of replying to the 
Apologetical Preface fell to Mitchell of Cambridge. 

f 199. Views of the objectors to the Synod's Articles, 

The objectors to the doings of the Synod maintained, 
that there was no warrant in Scripture to apply thei seal 
of baptism to those children, whose parents are in a state 
of unfitness for the Lord's Supper. Nor did they seem 
to consider their mere assumption of a Covenant, as giv- 
ing them a right, which they did not possess before. 
Except rn the case of the children of persons in full com- 
munion, for whose baptism they conceded the existence 
of a scripture warrant, they maintained, that no person 
could 'be rightly baptized, without giving credible evi- 
dence of behig a christian. They considered baptism a 
high and sacred ordinance, and thought that adults, who 
were fit tor the application of water in baptism, were fit for 
admission to the Lord's Supper. They maintained also, thai 
the glinting of baptism to unregeiierate persons and their 
children, and allowing the name of church membership. 
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although of a modified and inferior kind, tends to hardep 
theiu in their sinful and dangerous condition. 

^ 200. PrevcUence, results, and abandonment of the 
system. 

Notwithstanding the arguments, used against it, the. 
prictice prevailed. For a time almost every church was 
burdened with this anomalous appendage of a half*way 
church of baptized coven .nteis ; most of whom made no 
pretensions to any thing more than extern;;] decency of 
moral depoitment. And the results, developed by a cen- 
tury of melancholy experience, were such as the objectors 
to the plan anticipated. The churches, loaded with the 
superincumbent mass, lost their strength of religious pur- 
pose, and spirit of holy enterprise. Although through 
the goodness of God, they were not at any time wholly 
deserted, many seasons of declension followed the first 
bright and glorious days ; but it was not until after years 
of sin, and depression, and inquiry, that they at last agreed 
in attributing one great cause of this unhappy state of 
things to the System under consideration One church 
after another abandoned it ; and it may now be regarded, 
both from general consent and general practice, as n« 
longer a part of their ecclesiabticvtl polity. — (See Trum- 
bull's History of Connecticut, Chaps. XIII. XIX. ; 
Bogue's and Bennet's History of Dissenters, Ch. IX. <J 4; 
Cotton M ther's Magnalia, Bk. V. ; Dr. Increase Math- 
er's Primitive Principles ; the Publications already men- 
tioned, occasioned by the Synod of ltjti2i Dwight's 
Theology^ Skrm. CLIX. &c.) 
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CHAPTER TWENTY SECOND. 

THE LORD'S SUPPER. 
§ 201. Origin and permanency of the Lord's Supper, 

*' Our Lord Jesus, (in the language of our Confession 
of Faith,) in the night, when he was betrayed, instituted 
the Sacrament of his body and his blood, called the Lord's 
Supper, to be observed in the churches to the end of the 
world, for the perpetual remembrance and shewing forth 
of the sacrifice of himself in his death, the sealing of all 
benefits thereof unto true believers, their spiritual nour* 
ishment and growth in him, their further engagement in ' 
and to all duties, which they owe unto him, and to be a 
bond and pledge of their communion with him, and with 
each other." 

The sacrament of the Lord's Supper is regarded by 
these churches to be of perpetual obligation, in opposition 
to the opinion of its temporary nature, which has some-^ 
times been advanced. There is a solemnity and a par-* 
ticularity, attending its institution, which may be sup^ 
posed to intimate, both the seriousness of its nature and 
its permanency. The disciples of the Saviour were re-f 
quired to partake of bread and wine in remembrance of 
Him ; and what reason can be given, why the Saviour's 
memory should be cherished by his immediate disciples, 
more than by bis disciples in later times ? So serious is 
the import of this ordinance, and its observance so requi- 
site, that the Saviour after his ascension made it a matter 
of special revelation to the Apostle Paul. ^' For I have 
received of the Lord, (he says,) that, which also 1 deliv- 
ered unto you, that the Lord Jesus the same night in 
20 
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which he was betrayed, took bread. And when he had 
^ven thanks, he brake it, and said, this is my body, which 
is broken for you ; do this in remembrance of me. For 
as oflen as ye eat this bread, and drink this cup, ye do 
show the Lord's death till he come." — These last expres- 
sions, which require the observance of the ordinance till 
the coming of Christ, sufficiently show, that it was not 
intended to be a temporary institution, but to be contiB.-- 
ued down from generation to generation. 

§ 202. Qualifications of those to be admitted. 

By the constitution of the Congregational^hurehes, no 
persons are admitted to the Lord's Supper, but such as 
have previously assented to the covenant of a particular 
church, and have assumed the responsibilities of such 
covenant. Without doubt, every sincere follower of 
Christ has a right to participate in the Lord's Supper . 
nor can that right be justly overlooked. But, on the 
other hand, the right of judging of the marks of that sin- 
cerity rests with the particular church ; aird its members 
are bound %o exercise it with caution and faithfulness. 
Much evil has been found to result from the admission of 
persons, who have subsequently given no evidence of re- 
newal of heart and holiness of life, to this solehin and 
distinctive ordinance. Greater evil has perhaps resulted 
from a defective application of the principles on this sub- 
ject, than from a defect in the principles themselves ; it 
having been ev^r established in the Usage of the churches, 
that those to be admitted mwst be required to give some 
evidence of a sense of personal sinlulness, of repentance 
ibr their sin, of faith in Christ, and also of the nature and 
obligation of the duties of a particular church state. — 
(See §^11, 25,26, 35.) 
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§ 204. Admission to the eucharist, c^m^wri^ mih ad- 
mission to baptism. 

There ia a atricter and more cautious selection of per- 
sons, who are to be admitted to the Lord's Supper, than 
of those, who are to be admitted to Baptism merely. — It 
IS true, baptism is the sign^or seal of membership in the 
general Christian church ; and, therefore, ought not to 
be applied, but in the way of God's appointment, viz. to 
adults, who give credible evidence of faith, and to the 
young children of bdlevers. It is not, therefore, meant 
tfi be said, that caution in the administration of baptism 
inay be dispensed with ; but only that increased caution 
is thought to be requisite in admitting to the Lord's Sup- 
per, which implies admissioii to full membership in a 
particukr church. We find in many cases, that those , 
who are stated to have believed in the New Testament, 
were immediately baptized, and their households also 
were baptized, in like manner ; but those, who partook 
#f the eucharist, were required to examine themselves ; 
to do it in remembrance of Christ ; to shew forth the 
* Lord's death thereby till he come ; not to eat and drink 
unworthily, and thus be guilty of the body and blood of 
the Lord, &k5. The Scriptures, therefore, lay the foun- 
dati(»i of that greater caution in admitting to the Lord's 
Suppet, which has been mentioned. 

There is a passage in that father of these churches, 
Mr. Thomas Hooker, in these words : — " Baptism is the 
entrance into Christ's family. There is much more to 
be looked at, to make a person capable of the Supper of 
the Lord. A man must be able to examine himself He 
must not only have grace, but growth of grace ; so much 
as to search his own heart ; ai>d he must be able to dis- 
cern the Lord's body." 
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§ 204. Mode vf administering the LorcPs Supper^ 

It is the Usage of these churches, at the administra- 
tion of the Lord's Supper, to invite the members of all 
other churches, who are present and are in regular stand- 
ing, to partake in it. An Address is then made to the 
communicants, in which some solemn and important 
topics are introduced, having relation to the atonement, 
the nature and hopes of the Christian life, &c. ; followed 
hf the consecration of the sacramental elements in prayer. 
The t>read is then broken, and is presented by the dea- 
cons to the brethren, who are reminded by the pastor, 
that they receive it as a symbol or memorial of the body 
of Christ, which was crucified and broken for sinners. 
The expresKions employed on the presentation of the 
bread, are stated, in the ancient Ratio Disciplines, to be 
the following, or to this effect : Our Lord Jesus Christ, 
• having broken the bread, he gave it unto his disciples, 
saying, This is my body, which is broken for you, take 
it, and eat of it, and do it in remembrance of me. Where* 
fore, in the name of that glorious Lord, I now invite you 
to take and eat hereof, and io do it in remembrance of 
Him. 

At the distribution.of the wine, an address is commonly 
made as before, although sometimes omitted ; after which 
the element is consecrated by prayer, agreeably to the 
original institution ; '* And he took the cup, it is said, 
and gave thanks." The cup is then presented to the 
communicants, who are invited to take and drink of it, 
remembering that it is a symbol of the blood of Christ, 
which is shed for the remission of sins. — After this there 
is an hymn sung ; as it is said in Matthew, And when 
they had sung an hymn, they went out unto the mount of 
Olives. 
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^ 205. Rightof a Rastor to administer in other churches. 

At first the same groand was taken in regard to the 
Lord's Supper, as in respect to baptism, it being supposed, 
thiit the pastor had no right, except in particular and 
special cases, to administer it out of the limits of his own 
church. (See ^ 188.) The Platform of 1648 does not 
expressly and clearly admit such a right, and the preva- 
lent opinion was so much against it, that as late as the 
publication of the Maonalia, which was in 1702, the 
author of that work asserts he had become acquainted 
with only one instance of a minister's administering the 
Lord's Supper abroad. 

But further reflection, and a more intimate knowledge 
of the scriptures have since rightly decided it otherwise. 
The reasons, justifying and requiring a minister occa- 
sionally to aid in the dispensation of the Lord's Supper 
in other churches, are very obvious ; saying nothing of 
the utility of the practice. The minister is essentially an 
agent of the church ; and it is not easy to see, why 
churches may not show acts of kindness to each other 
through the agency of their ministers, as well as in any 
other way.. It is, then, truly and properly, only an 
act of communion^ which it is often proper and suitable 
to exercise, although the church, in whose behalf it is de- 
signed to be exercised, may decline it, if the^ see reason 
for so doing. And such at last have become the settled 
views of the churches, and their practice juniversally cor- 
responds with them. (See Platform, Ch. XX. § 2, and 
Mather's Ma gn alia, Bk. V. Historical remarks upon the 
Discipline, practised in the churches of New England, 
% 1,2,3. 
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§ 206. Frequency of administering the Lord*s Supper, S^c, 

There is no invariable ^ regulation, in respect to the 
frequency of administering the Lord's Supper ; nor in- 
deed in respect to the particular part of the day, in which 
it is to be administered. — " These churches, like the 
primitive, (says the ancient Ratio Discipline,) have no 
times universally stated for their celebration of the eu- 
charist. Some have it once in four weeks ; some in six ; 
some in eight ; and some the first Lord's day in every 
calendar month ; and some the last ; some in the close 
of the afternoon ; but most in the close of the forenoon. 
And the pastors likewise reserve to themselves a liberty 
of altering the times, as they judge fit upon emergencies. 

The churches do generally see no necessity of taking 
the evening for the only time of celebrating the Lord's 
Supper. For though it be called by the name of deipnon, 
it is well known, that in the ancient Greek authors, as 
ancient as Homer himself, the word is used for a dinner, 
for a breakfast, for any eating, as well as for a supper. 
And coENA, which is the term, that answers it in Latin , 
signifies any eating in common. Yea, the English word 
supper does not necessarily imply night eating ; the last 
meal in the day is a supper, though it be several hours 
before night ; and the word, being derived from sop, 
(which is bread, that is dipped in some liquid thing,) 
the diet, rather than the season of eating is therein inti- 
mated. Wherefore the churches do generally count 
themselve obliged no more to the time of night for the 
Lord's Supper, than to the place of an upper chamber for 
it, or the number twelve of the communicants." 
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<§ 207. Duty of the church ^ to those, who refuse to at' 
tend the LorcPs Supper from private prejudices. 

It sometimes happens, that persons are members of par- 
tieular churches, and attend the Lord's Supper, whose 
character, in the view of some of the brethren, is excep- 
tionable, although the great body of the church are dis- 
posed to entertain a different sentiment. And this has 
been made, at such times, a reason on the part of the 
brethren, entertaining such unfavorable sentiments, for 
neglecting to come to that solemn ordinance. They have 
even deemed it their duty not to do so ; and thus jeal- 
ousies have been increased ; difficulties have augmented ; 
and the cause of Christ has been injured. The subject, 
therefore, being one of much practical importance, and 
not being fully, although partially settled in the Cambridge 
Platform, happily came under the examination of the 
Cambridge Association. (See § 111.) In answer to the 
question. What is the duty- of the church to persons, who 
upon privctte prejudices withdraw from the communion of 
it, the following propositions were agreed upon. 

(1.) Persons, that have taken up any private prejudices 
against any in the communion of the church, whereto 
they do belong, are directed by the commandment of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and are engaged. by the covenant of 
watchfulness, to endeavor the repentance of the persons 
under supposed offence by a personal application. 

(2.) They, that upon offences taken, do neglect this way 
of proceed ing,are guilty of sin against the Lord's command- 
ment, and their own covenant ; and by their withdrawing 
from the table of the Lord, their sin is aggravated. 

(3.) The withdrawing of persons thus irregylarly from 
the communion of the church at the Lord's Table, does 
carry an hard and high imputation upon the church it- 
self, which adds more of a fault unto so sinful a schism. 
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(4.) If the perion, that hath been offended, hath done 
'^8 duty, and either the pastor do refuse to lay the matter 
before the church, for the insignificancy of it, or the 
church upon hearing of it, do pronounce itself satisfied, 
the person is obliged still to continue his communion with 
the church, until a Council of churches declare the con- 
trary. 

(5.) Such a sinful separation from the communion of 
the church, being a moral evil, the scandal is to be by the 
discipline of the church proceeded against, as other cen- 
surable scandals. The pastor, upon observation and in« 
formation of the sin, is to send for the person vi^ithdraw- 
ing, and instruct, and convince, and admonish him ; and 
upon contumacious obstinacy, the church is to deal with 
him, as one unruly, -and walking disorderly. 

(6.) Nevertheless, compassion towards the ignorant, 
or injured, is very much to determine the more or less, 
vigour, wherewith such offences are to be prosecuted. 

^ 208. This sacrament administered to members of 
other sects. 

The privilege of attending upon this Sacrame&t is not 
limited to Congregationalists, but is imparted to all, who 
love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity^ to whatever re- 
ligious sect they belong. It is only required, that they 
be members of a particular church, and in regular church 
standing. And this being the case, they are not only 
permitted, but are invited, and expected to come to this 
sacred memorial of the Saviour's love. It is an occasion 
on which Christian feeling, and not party feeling should 
predominate. It is a feast of charity, in which the dis- 
tinctions of sect should be obliterated ajid lost, and emo- 
tions of pride, uncharitableness, and jealousy disap|>ear 
in the gush and overflowings of penitence loid gratitQiie. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY THIRJO. 

CHURCH CONFERENCES. 

§. 209. Of Conferences as compared with other reli* 
gious and ecclesiastical bodies. 

One of the most pleasing and happy features in Congre- 
gationalism, although it has been but recently realized, 
is the system of Church Conferences. It will be the ob- 
ject of this chapter to give a brief account of them. 

Conferences are permanent bodies, united under a 
Constitution, and formed solely for religious purposes. 
Although they agree with Councils in being composed 
of lay delegates as well as of ministers, they differ in this 
important respect, that they exercise no acts of authority 
or discipline^ They expressly disclaim all interference 
in the rights of particular churches. In this particular, 
they agree with Associations, although they differ very 
essentially from associated bodies in admitting lay mem- 
bers. They agree somewhat nearly with the Circular 
Prayer Meetings, which have prevailed in some neighbor- 
hoods of churches in respect to . their objects, and the 
members, of which they are composed ; but differ in hav- 
ing a Constitution, by which their proceedings are regu- 
lated in a methodical manner, and which gives to them 
a fixed and permanent character. 

Although united prayer is one great object ai Church 
Conferences, it is not all ; they seek to cultivate christian 
intercourse and acquaintance ; to communicate instruc- 
tion on subjects of a religious nature , to devise libera] 
efforts in behalf of destitute sister churches; and to 
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quicken each other by reproofs, and warnings, and scrijp-* 
tural encouragements, to greater diligence and higher 
sanctity. But these objects require to be more distinct- 
ly stated. 

^. 210. Objects of ChMrch-Conference. 

(1.) Among other objects, to be secured by the sys- 
tem of Conferences, is the offering of united prayer.'^ 
Prayer in solitude ascends with efficacy to the throne of 
God, but multitudes of hearts, lUNted for- a common ob- 
ject, and impelled by a common feeling, have greater 
strength to gain admittance. ** I wiU give thee thasks, 
says the Psaknisi, in the gresal Congcegation ; I will 
praise thee ameng much peopfev" 

Indeed there are many subjeots of jHrayer, which ate 
of ^ public nat^e^ and in b^ialf of which it would be in 
vain to expect a blessing withani a eommon or pnblic 
effort. In the econemj of divine Providence, means 
are proportioned to ends ; and: unless aM objects are of a 
private nature, it will follow, that there are occasions of 
pubUc and united supplication ; for if the end concern 
all/then the lifting up of a solitary voice, of an isokted 
and disjointed cry, is not adequate to it. What a bles^ 
sing, then, are Church Conferences, where prayer is 
emphatically the v<^oe of the great Congregation, is cinn- 
moB and united, and is made to bear on the great, and 
united, and general interests of religion ^ 

(2.) A second important object is the exltosi<m 
of Christian intercourse and ac^^intance.^ — The oppor* 
tunities of intercourse among the churches are not he* 
€faeni, independently of those which are afforded by the 
Conferences. Their members seldom meet together ; 
they remain ignorant of each other ; and are wanting in 
a suitable Christian interest. This is a ^reat error, and ie' 
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tttteiM^ ¥^li'iiiih«i>py eonsequences. In no way 'can fhis 
evil be remedied, and Christian intercourse and acquaiki<» 
tanoe be promoted more effectually, than by the stated 
i^dtem of Cdnference. At hese great assemblies, friend- 
ships are formed among those, who were before stran^ 
gers ; the distrust, the results from ignorance of each 
other, is done away ; a founda^nis laid for mutual con- 
iidenoe and cooperation. And confidence, aad coopera- 
tikm, and increased aci|«iaititance cannot weH exist, wvth- 
out an mcrease of mutual love. 

{S.) Another great object is mutual instruction. — 
The knowledge of each generation dies of necessity with 
its possessors, unless k be communicated to those who 
succeed them ; of course, speculative and practical sub- 
jects ^f ti religious nature are to be brought under re- 
peated discussion. It is made an object, therefore, of 
Conferences, to^ unfold and inculcate religious truth. 

This object is in some measure attained in Associa- 
tions of ministers, but its benefits are, in great part, limi- 
ted to their own members ; especially as many topics, 
coming under the examination of such Associations, are 
not so directly fitted to interest and benefit the lay-mem- 
bers of churches, as topics of a different kind, besides 
their not being present at the discussion of them. But 
at Conferences, laymen, as well as ministers, attend ; and 
there is much instruction communicated, which is profit- 
able and important to all alike ; not only in ^he forms' of 
sermons and addresses, but of reports and dissertations. 

(4.) A fourth object, which is promoted by the system 
of Conferences, is the rendering of aid to feeble church- 
es. In vain are Christians assembled together, unless 
they have a heart to do good. Without benevolent feel- 
ings, their prayers are like the tinkling cymbal. But 
such is the nature of Conferences, that their benevolence 
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is not only strongly called into exercise^ but it naturally, 
and eminently exerts itself in behalf of feeble churches. 
An opportunity is afforded to each to communicate its 
wants and weakness ; and all the circumstances of the 
meeting are of such a nature^ as to excite an interest to 
relieve them. 

(5.) They are also desigiied and expected to give 
strength and vigor to individual Christians in the reli- 
gious life. — Our Creator has so formed us, that our minds 
operate on each other by sympathy. When we notice 
feelings of penitence, excited in the hearts of others 
around us, we may expect, from the constitution of our 
minds, to experience similar feelings kindled up in our- 
selves while the well established courage of others con- 
firms and strengthens our own weaker faith. And hence 
as the Spirit of God does not subvert the laws of the 
mind, but operates in connexion with them, many come 
away from* these great assemblies, saying, It was good to 
be there. They found in t^iemselves common trials, and 
they are strengthened in the exercise of a common hope. 
" Iron sharpeneth iron ; so a man sharpeneth the counte- 
nance of his friend." 

§ 211. Early views of CongregcUionalists oh Confc" 
rences. 

It was the earnest desire of the fathers of these church- 
es, which was fully evinced by their prayers, their wri- 
tings, and their good deeds, that the churches might 
agree and act together as an harmonious body, as a friend- 
ly and faithful brotherhood. Such desires were expressed 
by the Synod of 1662 ; and various acts, suitable to be 
put forth in the doings of Councils and Conferences, are 
expressly named. (See § 144.) 

Even before that time, the subject of the communion 
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of jchurcbea, §^efciBed m .^19^9 stated and ftieiFntaDent 
wsLj,, ^ad iU7este4 tfie Miention &( the chiir^^s at lange, 
a^ud particujariy. of so^ie bigbly esteemed indivtdiials.' 
On this point the worthy £^ine of Cotton, so often re- 
puted in <mT e<^cleaLasl;icaI annals, stood forth conspicu- 
ous, as on every Qther^ that concerned the wdfare of re- 
ligion. I,t is vor|hy of nqUce, that his devout and pre- 
scient n\ind prQpQsed, at Jeast, an .hundred and aeventy 
years ago, the same stated plan of church oomrouaion, 
and even adopted the same name, as have been proposed 
and gratefully adopted within these few years. 

The pla^9 whi^h is to be found in Dr. Increase Math- 
er'^ First Principles of New England* wd is feh^e said 
tah^ve,been d,raw;i up by its aut^ UOt long before his 
death, which took place in 1652, was as follows : 

§ 212. Cotton's plan or proposition for Conferences. 

" As it is Uie practice of godly christians in the church- 
es, without any scruple, and with much edification and 
inci:0ase of love to meet together in convenient numbers 
of families at set times, house by house, to e^ercke that 
Christian communion, which the moral rules of the Gos-. 
pelcailfor, 1 TOiess. v. 11, Coll. iii. 16, Heb. ni. 13 ; 
so also upon the same grounds besides others, it would, 
by the blessing of God, conduce much to the increase of 
brotherly love and unity, the spiritual edification of many 
by mutual 4aith <»f each other, to the strengthening of the 
hearts and hands of one another in the work of the Lord, 
if the jdders and brethren of "the churches did meet to- 
geth^, church by church, in convenient numbers at set 
times, (ii^^ /o eo^erme amf jurisdiction ovenmy,) but to 
enjoy and practice church communion by prayer together, 
heaxing the word pceaehed', and conference about such 
caftes aud questions of conscience, as shallbe found use- 
ful or needful for^h^ edification and comfort and peace 
21 
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ofeverj clnircb, or any of the bretluren thereo£ And 
this coarse might tend moeh to satisfy the sfHrits of di- 
verse godly brethren, who have thought, t)|at we mind so 
moch the distinction of particular churches, and the du- 
ties of fellow members in the same, that we lose much of 
the comfort of lore and the fellowship of the spirit, which 
we might enjoy, and that we fall short in some brotherly 
love, which we owe mutually to our dear brethren of the 
sev^al churches. 

For the better improvement of such a Conference, 

(1.) It is fit that the number of churches so to meet, 
be regulated according to the nearness or distance of 
churches, and as other conveniences or inconveniences 
shall require. 

(2.) For the times of meeting, it may seem best to 
leave it to the wisdom of each society of churches, to 
meet more frequently or seldom as they shall see cause. 

(3.) Concerning their exercises, it is meet, that the 
elders, [minibtbrb, there being anciently two to ei^h 
church,] where th^Conference is to beheld^should choose 
'With the consent of the church some other elder as they 
see best, whom they may intreat to preach at their meet- 
ing, and also desire some to moderate in the Confer- 
ence, and agree upon such questions as they see fit, 
three or four, and send them to the elders of other 
churches, at least fourteen days before the. time of their 
assembling. 

(4.) For the ordering of the time, it may be fit that 
the sermon should end at eleven o'clock, and after it the 
Conference follow, and continue so long as shall be found 
meet and seasonable. 

Now our Lord Jesus Christ himself, who is the conn* 
sellor, the everlasting father, and prince of peace, grant 
unto all his churches truth and peace alwayi^^ Mid by ail 
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means ; ^nd He counsel an^ guide the hearts of bis peo- 
ple t9 discern and embrace all sacb wajs, as himself hath 
sanctified to those holy ends." 

^ 213. Recent attempts to establish Conferences, 

This plan was not adopted ; although from the begin- 
ning there have b^en instances of churches in the same 
neighbourhood meeting together from time to time, at 
which lay-members, as well as pastors, have been com- 
missioned by the churches to be present, and spending 
the season in acts of friendly communion and prayer. 
But the establishment of a permanent union for this end, 
although it i4%s long ago proposed, an organized system 
ef meetings for prayer and praise, for mutual religious 
instruction and acts of benevolence, regulated by a con- 
stitution, and according to a simple and consistent 
method, is of recent date. ■ 

Efficient measures for this object appear to have been 
irst taken in the county of Yorlc in M^ne. The first 
annual meeting of the York Conference of Churches 
took place on the first Tuesday of October in 1823. 
The results were so pleasant, the propositions and de- 
sires of the fathers of these churches were so easily and 
happily realized, that the system was at once adopted in 
other counties, and firom the State o^ Maine has spread 
into the neighboring States. 

The time was a favorable one ; the way was prepared 
in the Providence of God ; the churches feh the necessi- 
ty of greater union ; and they received the system^ of 
Conferences, as the ornament, completion, and stability 
of their church governmeot and order. So that the seed 
sown nearly two centuries before, at last took root, and 
^rimg up widi a strength and beauty and richness, pro^ 
portioned to its long concealment in the earth* 
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4 214, Perm^meht ruks dr TokstUuHoHs of Cenfi^mtris. 

The different Conferences do not all precisely agree in 
their particular regulations, although they all have the 
same general object, and ire g6fe)t^M by the satme gene-' 
ral principles. Each Conference assumes a distmetive 
name, generally that of the County , and all the particular 
churches within that County may become members of it» 
if they see fit. The constitution^ by which the Confe- 
rence is governed, states the number of lay delegates, 
who shall be members of it, (he number and duties of its 
offices, the time of the annual meetings the pramine»t 
religious exercises, and whatever else is deemed neces- 
sary for its organization, usefulness, and permanency. 

In particular, there is generally found in the Constitu- 
tion of each Conference an article to this effect; That it 
shall neither assume, nor exercise any control in matters 
of faith, or discipline of the church ; although it may 
give advice, when requested. 

^ 21^. MeUdd if- otganiisin^ CiMfifthas. 

The praelioe) fi^owed iaihebrgaiiiB«tsen(tf€lonlinren- 
ces, exhibits a due regard ta CengveipErtleoiaF initteiples. 
^ny number of churches in the same Tieiaity^ralty Biciet 
together by their delegatesi andr ftaftie a omiffnTimoN. 
This constitution is submitted to all the Ccmgregatiinial 
churches within the limils^ Wbiota afe iHtqposednobe em- 
braced IB the ConfereAee. Thejr have^ then^e^ a feir 
opportunity to esamine i%^ and to fimn.a deliberate .opin- 
ion as to its objecit and teodesfby^ If the; ebmrebes) to 
which the ce]»tittttion>i6propilHted) or a .certain niiniber 
of them, vote to aocept it^ tfiey then appoint launaters 
apd lay delegates^ to meet acoordingvtQ thateemflieif the 
constitution, and it thenceibrward goes, tntoefi^. The 
articles of the constitution are generally so framedy as to 
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allow anf church to leave ibe Ccmference, oa its mgoiff-^ 
ing its desire so to do. 

§ 216. Meetings and religious exercises. 

The whole session of a Conference generally continues 
two days ; although different conferences may sometimes 
be found to differ in this respect, as in some others. 
During this time there are repeated meetings; one of 
which, commencing the first day early in the forenoon^ 
is termed a meeting for business. The Conference at 
this time appoint the necessary officers ; select commit- 
tees of arrangements and overtures, to advise and super- 
intend in regulating the business and religious exercises 
of the session ; attend to reports concerning the amount 
and application of their funds ; appoint committees to 
visit the churches, and do whatever else is necessary of 
a business nature. The meeting is public; although 
perhaps less interesting to the audience, than those which 
are to follow. 

The meetings, which are held subsequently in the 
course of the day, are of a more strictly religious cha* 
'racter« Reports are given in, both by the members 
from the churches themselves and formet visiting com- 
inittees, concerning the state and prospects of the 
churches within the limits of the Con^reoce ; disserta- 
tions aro»read on important subjects of a religious na-^ 
tnre ; and propositions are made, and discussions aye 
held concerning the duties of Christians and the progress 
of Zion, intermingled with prayers, and prait^ and tlue 
pfeaching of the word of God. 

The services of the second day usnally commence witb 

a prayer-rnieeting held early in the morning ; at which 

addresses are mad^. The Conference ^meets- again in 

the coureoe of the forenoon ; various religious exercises, 

2l» 
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^xiAwt ttt^ dhrectiim df the bcosfi^kte^ of ot«niifie»v ^m 
continued; and, among other things of fft<6Bt rd%ioiis 
interest, reports are. made by delegates from other Con- 
ferehceV, which show the state of the churches through- 
out the country. These holy and devtmt exercises are 
closed in the after' part of ^ day by a sermon, and the 
administration. of the LcM'd's Supper^; at which time there 
19 not unfrequently a renewal of covenant. Frequently 
other religious bodies^ such as Missionary, Bible, or Edu- 
cation Societies, tneet at the isame time with Confereil- 
ces; and give new interest an^l importance to these deep- 
ly solemn and affecting oocasionsi 



^ CHAPTBR f WETTTY^FOPRTtl. 

WORSHIP AND RELIGIOUS CUSTOMS. 
^217, No time sacred but the Sabbath. 

Congregationalists r^ard no day b» holy, (that is 
to say, divinely set i^piart. to rest and to religious exetct^ 
ses,) but the Sabbath, that seventh part of tsiBae,whi€liss 
set apart in the Scriptures. This portion, of time was 
originaUy the seventh off lait dajF of the li^k, iwit since 
the resurrection of Christy it hasr been changed into the 
^?t day of the week, caUM ii> Sctipture therZiflrif 3 cbj^. 

Other days. may be m^- l^art for* religious pMrpO^ii, 
but the observance of themia, not biniilsiiig on the. con- 
science, except it be for c0niiid6tatiQii8y:iithinh^&nBf'kri«. 
pendent of the panioular fime^ . This, is^^fiBqpBessIyi as- 
serted tn the Articles of 'theiLeydte.cliiirfi^.iipb3ch*ripay 
))e considered. in spme. respects thchyot ob foiwtainijaf 
Congregational principles^ /* The .SaWtoflii (say thwie 
Articles;) is the only day, which is set apart, as holy and 

\ 
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txM be kepi-sacrei in thet Scriptwrfes; btit oififrofats atfd 
congregations ajre at liberty to 8et> apart dkfa^ of iastiiig, 
thanksgiving, and prayef/' (Bee ^ 17.) ^ 

§ 218. Porm and ceremonies of worship. 

The Sabbath, then; is the select and great day of pub- 
lic worship. The churches meet together fot the adora-i 
tion of the Most High, but the religious services, in which 
they engage, are Unostentatious and simple. They hold 
it to be much more important to move the heart, than 
merely to please the imagination, and gratify curiosity .-^ 
The morning worship on the Sabbath, commonly cdih- 
mences with a short prayer, in which the blessing of Ood 
is invoked, in particular, on the solemn acts 6f \iVorshiJ), 
which are to be performed. Then follow the reading of 
the Scriptures, singing, renewed supplicatMns, and the 
preaching of the Word. The Sermon is followed by 
another prayer, and in the afternoon by prayer and sing- 
ing. The services are closed by a benediction of the 
pastor, supplicating, in behalf of his audience, The 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, the love of God, and the 
communion of the Holy Spirit. 

^ 219, Places of toorsMp and dedications ^ igf the SfknU. 

No one place, in itself considered, is more sacred than 
another. God requires the homage of the heart. Such 
homage is the only suitable and appropriate worship; 
and when it is given,, it matters hot, whether it be on 
mount Gerezim, or at Jerusalem, or at any other place. 
Houses of worship, are, neverlWess, er^tdd, and are 
dedicated to that object, with solemn services. The 
command of God, which requires his people not to.foir 
sake the assembling of themselves together, can hardly 
be fulfiUjBd without them. Nor is tl?e practice of erectiBg 
houses x>f worship more agreeable to the Scripturesi than 
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to the naiare of the human mind, since we soon attacb^ 
by the power of associatiim, a sort of sacredness to objects, 
which possess no such character of themselves. 

And hence we every where meet with houses of wor- 
ship, which are dedicated tp God as peculiarly and i^ 
propriately his ; and thus were dedicated the Tabernacle 
and the Temple of the Old Testament. The ministers 
of the neighboring churches assemble together ; their 
prayers and praises, their reading of the Scriptures, and 
their solemn instructions, all have reference to the inter- 
esting . occasion, on which they are met. They bring 
their offering of gratitude before the Lord ; and they say, 
as did Solomon of My Now, therefore, arise, O Lord 
Oody into thy resting place, thou, and the ark of thy 
strength. 

^ 220. Custom in respect to ministeried exchanges. 

The pastors of the churches often perform for each 
other the religious exercises of the Sabbath. This is 9ne 
of the acts of communion, exercised by the churches. 

In respect to the particular occasions, on which ex- 
changes are to be made, the pastors are, in ordinary cases, 
left to exercise their discretion. It is neither the sen- 
timent, nor the Usage of the churches to restrict them cm 
this point ; although the right is one, which freqently re- 
quires to be exercised with prudence. The wishes of his 
people ought not to be treated by the pastor with wanton 
disregard, although they should not control his better 
judgment. 

§ 221. Of days of fasting and thanksgitjing. 

It is the custom of these churches to set apart days of 
prayer and fasting, and of thanksgiving. The language 
of the Confession of Faith, (ch. xxii,) is, " Solemn hu- 
tniliationsY with fastings and thanksgiving upon. specisA 
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occasions, are, in thehr seteral tildetf and seafsofMr, to be 
used in an holy and religious manner." 

Such seasons are repeat^di^, ankl even frequefitly'iAen- 
fioned in our ecc]eBi^irtical< amyals. hk setting thenf aj^rt 
snd inobsenring'them, our Ibrefatherb showed theit re- 
gard foi< the examples, s6t bofef e them' in f h^ Seriptares, 
and their deep sense of their own needs. There is no 
plated time for these occasions ; each church, or each 
body of churches, may fix upon a day, to be spent in this 

solemn manner, for themselves. And experience suffix 
ciently warrants the remark, that such days, when prop- 
erly and seriously observed, have proved highly propitious 
io the religious progress of the churches. 

^ ■ 32. Of private regions tkettiitgs, 

Prii^afe B(»eefiffig^of CM^iaAtf am kept i^ «s itt for« 
mer times ; noif can it be otbeYWilse, as k>ng ^s the tftte 
jCMgfega«)o^ spirit* rettiftin^f, Bless^cf ^r^ the^, who 
spedk dAieti to one ihothi^r o^ the tfa^gs of Christ. — 
*' It is u^a} aMong ns, (say^ M«ith^r, Rai^. Dis^. An. 
X.) for Christians to uphold private' meetings, Wherein 
they dd, with taridus ci^etcises, edify one another; and 
it is not e&sy to reckon up the vatietiesf tised in theiti. 
It is obs^tv^d, that the powet of'godKnesi^ oi'dhiaHly 
prevails in ft plac^, as the private meetings ftre dnly kept 
up and carried on. 

Sometime]^ a d^zen famih^d, more 6r less, agree to 
meet in course at one ah6ther's houses, on a day, and at 
tn hour agreed on ohce a fortnight or once a month, as 
they shall please. And the families, unto Whose turn it 
fills out td entertain the rest, sometimes takes that op- 
portunity, Ui invite others of their neighbors^ tinio the 
religious entertait^tneiit^df their houses; 

They sbmetihies have the cdmpJiny of a thinister, wlio 
^nfds an hour or two iti' a prayer and a sermon with 
ihein. And the candidates of the ministry sometimes' do 
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at these meetings perforin some of their first probationary 
exercises. 

Otherwise, one of the brethren makes a prayer ; and 
one reads a sermon, either printed in a book, or takeo 
by the pen of a ready writer in the public assemblies ; 
and they close the exercise with singing of psalms," di^c. 
^ 223. Of the custom of renewing Covenant, 
A practice has prevailed in these churches of rknewino 
COVENANT ; not frequently,, because that might diminish 
the results of an undertaking so solemn, but in times of 
great sin and declension, and also on such occasions, 
(whatever they may be,) which bring together a consid- 
erable number of professors of religion. The practice is 
authorised, and is supported on scripture grounds by the 
Synod of 1679. In answer to the question. What is to 
be done to reform the prevailing evils ? they say, 

'* Solemn and explicit renewal of Covenai^t is a scrip- 
.tiire expedient for reformation. We seldom read oi any 
solemn reformation^ but it was accomplished in this #ay, 
as the scripture doth abundantly declare and testify. 
And as the judgments, which befel the Lord's people of 
old, are recorded for our admonition, (Jst Cor. x. 11,) 
so the course, which they did (according to God) observe, 

. in prder to reformation, and averting those judgments, is 
recorded for our imitation, and this was an ezplicit re- 
novation of covenant. And that the Lord doth call us to 
this work, these considerations seem to evince. 

I. If implicit renewal of covenant be an expedient for 
reformation, and to divert impending wrath and judgment, 
then much more an explicit renewal is so*; but the first of 
these is indubitable, ^ In prayer, and more especially, on 
days of solemn humiliation before the Lord, there is an 
implicit renewal of covenant, and yet the very dictates of 
natural conscience put men upon such duties, when they 

. «re apprehensive of a day of wrath approaching. If we 
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may Hot renew oar covenante with God, lor fear lest men 
should not be true and feHhfnl in doing what they prom- 
ise, then we must not obeerre days of iaiting and prayer ; 
which none will say. 

II. When the church was over-run with idolatry and 
superstition, those, whom the Lord raised up as reform- 
ers, put them upon solemn renewal 9/ covenant. So Asa, 
Jehoshaphat, Hezekiah, Josiah. By a parity of reason, 
when <ihnrches are overgrown with worldliness, (which 
is spiritual idolatry,) and other corruptions, the same 
oourse may, and should be used in order to reformation. 

III. We find in Scripture, that when corruption in 
manners, (though not in worship,) hath prevailed in the 
church, renovation of covenant hath been the expedient, 
whereby reformation hath been attempted, and in some ' 
measure attanined — l^he Jews have dreaded the sin of 
idolatry, ever since the Babylonian captivity, John viii. 
41. But in Ezra's and Nehemiah's time, too much sensu^ 
ality, sabbath-breaking, oppression, and strait-handedness 
respecting the public worship of God, (the very sins 
which are found with us,) were common prevailing iniqi- 
ties. Therefore did those reformers put them upon re*^ 
newing their covenant, and solemnly to promise God, that 
they would endeavor not to offend by those evils as for- 
merly, Ezra X. 3. Neh. v. 12^d&c. — (See Magnalia, Bk« 
V. P. I, 4 ) 

. § 224. Form df a renewal of Covenant, 
Agreeably to the advice of the Synod of 1679, the 
churches generally renewed their covenant, and, with a 
flight variation, in the same form of words. It is given 
at length in the Magnalia, and the following form is 
abridged and altered from it. 

.We, >yho are now mercifully assembled in the pres- 
ence of God, humbly confess our sins, and especially our 
manifold breaches of the Covenant, which we have taken 
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i9 fprOM^ tiiQea, aiid jb^ing 4e€)plyipeoileDt Sot the mme, 
we he;ce coYe^avt an£w, to giv^ AHraelv^s up to l>hat 
God, wliofse name ^Ippe ip Jl^tiovah, F^tfc^r, .S«a, apd 
Holy Ghost, the one only true and living Qod, and to our 
blessed X«ord Jesi^s Christ, the only in^diator :between 
God and ma^^ our ptophiet, priie^, and iM&g* 

We hereby covenant anew, depenfii^g. ^oX fm ovir* 
selves, bu,t on the gr^oe of God and his Holy ^irit, ito 
cleave unto God as pur qhief gpod, ^d^ t^^ I^qi;^ Jesus- 
Christ, by ft^itJU and £Qsp^ obedience, as bjQQoniJeth his 
covenant people forever. 

We renew our solemn engagc^n^nt tp liye as the piK>- 
fessed followers of Christy ;to ws^t^J^ witji br^erly love 
for the spiptual interests of ,e^cb otbe^-^ ^ni .to submit 
ourselves to the disctip^in^ aad gpv^rjwjsnt .of Christ in 
His church ; humbly rSuppUcatinij, that God ,wiJl be |4eas- 
ed to forgive the neglect foid si|i^s,of whi^b w« /have, been 
guilty in ti^les past. 

W^ mak^e a solemn {urpoiise, ,t)iat w;e will endeavour, 
wi^h tbe he^ of Chrust, ,v>.^oforin o]ar h^^rts apd our con- 
duct, rtp ^mortify pfir ,^s, to waik.m^ii^ ctot^y with, God 
titan ever yet we hjave dome^ aj^d tp ^ntinue in the siii<- 
cere worship of God botj^ ^public and pi;iv^te. jLsA we 
desire publicly apd deeply tojam^nt the p^ev^iling sinsi 
of these times ; the unbeJief^iMid. ingratitude, w)iicb e^st ; 
the neglect of prayer, the contempt of God's wprd, Uie 
profanation of his name, the disregard of his Sabbath, 
and whatever other sins cause his displeasure against ps. 

We desire to be deeply sensible, that it is an exceed- 
ingly solemn thing to covenant with the infinitely ^loirious 
majesty of heaven and earth. And that we may be ^- 
abled to observe and keep this sacred renewal of our 
Covenant, we desire to d^ny ourselves, and to dep^pd 
wholly on the mercy of God, the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, and the merits and love c^f out blessed Saviopr. ^ 
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PREFACE. 

THE Lord Jesus Christ witnessed a good confession, at the time 
when he said. To this end was I bom, and for this cause came I into 
the world, that 1 should bear witness unto the truth ; and he taketh 
notice of it, to the praise and high commendation of the church^ in 
Pergamvs, that they held fast his name, and had not denied his faith. , 
Nor are they worthy the name of Christians, who, though the Lord 
by hiff Providence call them publicly to own the truth they have pro- 
fessed, shall nevertheless refuse to declare what they believe, as to 
fhose great and fundamental principles in the doctrine of Christ, the 
knowledge whereof is necessary unto salvation. We find how ready 
the apostle was to make a confession of his Faith ; though for that 
hope's sake he was accused and put in chains. And the martyr's of 
Jesus, who have laid down their lives in bearing witness to the truth, 
against the infidelity, idolatry, heresy, apostacy of the world, when 
Pagan, Arian, or overspread with Popish darkness : Having their feet 
shod widi the preparation of the gospel of peace, were free and for- 
ward in their testimony, confessing the truth, yea, sealing it with their 
blood. With the heart man believeth unto righteousness, and with 
the mouth confession is made unto salvation. Rom. x. 10. Nor is 
there a greater evidence of being in a ^tate of salvation, than such a 
confession, if made in times or places Where men are exposed to ut- 
most suffering upon that account. 1 John iv. 15. And if Confession 
of faith be, in some cases of such importance and necessity, as hath 
been expressed ; it must needs be in itself, a work pleasing in (he sight 
of God, for his servants to de<^lare uiito the world, what those princi- 
ples of trath are, which they have received, and are, by the help of 
Christ, purposed to live and die in the stedfast profession of. Some 
of the JjOrd's worthies have been of renown among his people in thid 
respect ; especisdly Braenius and Athanasiua of old, and of latter 
times BezQy all whose (not to mention others,) Confessions, with the 
advantage which the church of God hath received thereby, ace fa- 
Bftously known. 

And it must needs tend much to the honor of the dear and blessed 
name of the Lord Jesus, in case many churches do join together In 
flieur testimony. How signally the Lord hath owned the Confessicfn 
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of the four general Synods or CounciUi for the suppression of the her- 
esies of those times, needs not to be said, since no man can be igno- 
rant thereof, that hath made it his concern to be acquainted with things 
of this nature. The Confession of the Bohemians, of the Walden^ 
ses, and of the reformed Protestant churches abroad, (which also, to 
shew what harmony in resplSiit of doctrin^ there is among all sincere 
professors of the truth, have been published in one volume,) all these 
have been of singular use, not only to those that lived in the ages 
when these declarations were emitted, but unto posterity, yea, unto 
this da^. 

There, have been some who have reflected ujibn these New-Eng- 
lish churches for our defect in this matter, as if our princi[)les were un- 
known ; whereas it is well known, that as to matters of dpctrine we 
agree with other reformed churches. Nor was it that> but what con- 
cerns worship and discipline, that caused our fathers to come into this 
wilderness, while it was a land not sown, that so they plight have li- 
berty to practise accordingly. And it is a ground of holy rejoicing be- 
fore the Lord, that now iiiere is no advantage left for those that may 
be disaffected towards us, to object any thing of that nature against 
us. For it hath pleased the only wise God so to dispose in his Prov- 
idence, as that the elders and messengers of the churches in the colony 
of Massachusetts, in JSTew England, di(|, by the call and encourage- 
ment of the honored Geni^ral Co.urt, meet together Sept. 10, 1679. 

Tliis synod at their 2d sessiori^ which w^s May 12, 1680, consult- 
ed 9nd considered of a Confession of Faith. That which was con- 
sented unto by the elders ,and roesseng^ers of the congregational 
churches in England, who met at the Savoy (being for the most 
part, som«^ small variations excepted, the same .with that which was 
agreed upon first by the Assembly ^t Westminster, and, was approv- 
ed of by the 3ynod at Cambridge in ^ew England, Anno 164S, as 
also by a General Assembly iiji^^caitond^. was twice publicly r^ad, 
examined and appr^^ved.of: that little vaiiartion iii^hich we have 
made from the one, in , compliance with the other may be seen bjr 
those who please to compare theip. But we have (for the mftin)} 
chosen to express ourselves in the wqrd» of those Reverend Assem- 
blies, that so we might not only with one heart, but with one nK>utb 
glorify God, and our Lord Jesus Christ. 

As to what concerns church-government, we refer to tlie Platform 
of LNscipUoe agreed upon by the eldei»' and messengers, of those 
ehurches, Anno 1648^' and solemnly owned and.' eoaftrmed by th« 
late Synod. v j , , 
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What hours of temptation may overtake tiiese churdiei, is not for 
us to say. Only the Loid doth many times so order things, that 
when his people have made a good Confession, they shall be put 
upon the trial one way or other, to see whether they have (or who 
among them hath not) been sincere in what they have done. 

The Lord grant that the loins of our minds may be so girt about 
with truth, that we may be able to withstand in the evil day, and 
having done all, to stand. 
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COITFESSlOiy OF FAITH. 



CHAPTER FIRST. 

OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURE. 

Although the light of nature, and the works of crea- 
tion and providence, do so far manifest the goodness, 
wisdom and power of God, as to leave men unexcusable ; 
yet are they nQt suJScient to give that knowledge of God 
and of his will, which is necessary unto salvation. There- 
fore it pleased the Lord at sundry times, and in diverse 
manners to reveal himself, and to declare his will unto 
his church ; and afterwards for the hetter preserving aod 
'propagating of the 4xutH, aod for the more sure establi3h- 
ment and comfort, of the church against the corruption of 
the jiesh, and the malice of satan and of the world, to 
loommit' the same wholly to writing : which maketh the 
holy Scripture to bejmost necessary ; those former ways 
of God's revealing his will unto his pe^^le being now 
ceaised. 

2. Under the name of holy Scripture, or the word of 
Odd written, are now contained all the books of the Old 
and New Testament, which are these : 

Of the Old Testament. 

Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, 
'Joshua, Judges, Ruth, 1 Samuel, 2 Samuel, 1 Kings, 2 
Kings, 1 thronides, 2 Chronictes, E^a, Nehemiah, 
Esther, Job, Psalms,- ProvCTbs, Eccledastes, the SoHg^oP 
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Songs, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Lamentations, Ezekiel, Daniel, 
Hosea, Joe], Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, Micah, Nahum« 
Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Haggai, Zachariah, Malachi. 

Of the New Testament. 

Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, Paul's epistle to the Romans, 1 Corinthians, 2 Cor- 
inthians, Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, 
1 Thessalonians, 2 Thessalonians, 1 to Timothy, 2 to 
Timothy, to Titus, to Philemon, the Epistle to the He- 
brews, the Epistle of James, the first and second Epis- 
tles of Peter, the first, second and third Epistles of John, 
the Epistle of Jude, the Revelation. 

All which are given by inspiration of God to be the 
rule of faith and life. 

3. The books commonly called Apocrypha, not being 
' of divine inspiration, are no part of the canon of the 

Scripture; and therefore are of no authority in the 
church of God, nor to be any otherwise approved or 
made use of, than other human writings. 

4. The authority of the holy Scripture, for which it 
ought to be believed and obeyed, dependeth not upott 
the testimony of any man or church, bu^ wholly upon 
God (who is truth itself) the author thereof; and there- 
fore it is to be received, because it is the word of God. 

5. We may be moved and induced by the testimony of 
the church, to an high and reverend esteem of the holy 
Scripture. And the heavenliness of the matter, the effi- 
cacy of the doctrine, the majesty of the style, the consent 
of all the parts, the scope of the whole, (which is, to give 
f^U glory to God,) the full discovery it makes of the only 
way of man's salvation, the many other incomparable ex- 
cellencies, and the entire perfection thereof, are argu- 
ments; whereby it doth abundantly evidence itself to hi 
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the wol?d Of<jod. Yet noV^NritlisUoding, oar fuil persuts- 
«ton and atssuranc^ of the iDfailible ttuth ^ad diriiie aa<- 
thority thereof; is f#o» the inward work of the holy Spir- 
ily bearing witness %, and with tiife word in our heartst 

6. The whole ocransel < of < God conoerning ^ things 
ne^^essar y for his^ oHvn glory, man's sahatton, f^th an«t 
life, is either set down -in Scripture, or' by. good and' neo^ 
essary consequence may be deduced from Scripture ; un- 
to which noting. at any time is to be added, whether by 
new revelations of the Spirit , or traditions- of men* Nev* 
ertheless we ackn^owledge the inward illumination of the 
Spirit of God to be necessary for the saving understand^ 
ing of such' things as are revealed in the word '. and thai 
there are seiqie circumstances eoncerniiig the worship of 
Cifod ^nd gov^cyment of the church, commont to hunoian 
ftctions and societies, whic}i are ta be ordered by the 

. light of nature and Chri^ian prudience, according to the 
general rides of the wordy which are ahvays to be ob^ 
served* 

7. All things in Scripture b^ not alike plaEin in themp 
selves, nor alike clear unto all. Yet those things which 
are necessary to be known, believed and observed for 
salvation, are so clearly propounded and opened in some 
place of Scripture or other, that not only the learned, 
but the unlearned^ in a dae use of the ordinary means, 
may attain unto a sufficient understanding of them. 

8. I'he Old TesWiment "in Hebrew, fwhicb was the na- 
tive language of the people of God of old,) and th^ New 
Testament in Chreeh, (which at the time of writing of it 
was most generally known to the nations,) being imme*- 
diately inspired by^^God, and by his singular care and 
providence kept pure in all ages, are therefore authen" 
tical ; so as in all controversies of religion, the church is 
finally to appeal untp, them.* 3u^ because tjhese origin^^ 
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tongfies are not known to bU the people of God, who 
have right unto and interest in the Scripture, and are 
commanded in the fear of God to read and search them ; 
therefore they are to be translated into the vulgar lan- 
guage of every nation unto which they come, that the 
word of God dwelling plentifully in all, they may worship 
him in an acceptable manner, and through patience ^md 
comfort of the Scriptures may have hope. 

9. The infallible rule of interpretation of Scripture, is 
the Scripture itself; and therefore when there is a ques- 
tion about the true and full sense of any Scripture^ 
(which is not manifold, but one,) it must be searched and 
known by other places, that speak more clearly. 

10. The supreme Judge, by which all c<Hitroversies of 
religion are to be determined, and all decrees of coun- 
cils, opinions of ancient writers, doctrines of men and 
private spirits, are to be examined, and in whose sen- 
tence we are fo rest, can be no other, but the holy 
Scriptures delivered by the Spirit ; into which Scripture 
so delivered, bur faith is finally resolved. 



CHAiPTJBR SECOND. 

OF GOD, AND OF THE HOLY TRINITt. 

There is but one only living and true God, who is in- 
finite in being and perfection, a most pure Spirit, invisi- 
ble, without body, parts, or passions, immutable, im- 
mense, eternal, incomprehensible, almighty, most wise> 
most holy, most free, most absolute, working all things 
according to the counsel of his own immutable and most 
tighteous will, for his own glory i most loving^ gracious, 
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merciful, long-suffering, sibundant in goodness and 
truth, forgiving iniquity, transgression and sin, the re- 
warder of them that diligently seek him, and withal, most 
just and terrible in his judgments, hating all sin, and 
who will by no means clear the guilty. 

2. God hath all life, glory, goodness, blessedness, in, 
and of himself; and is alone in, and unto himself, all- 
sufficient, not standing in need of any creatures which he 
hath made, nor deriving any glory from them, but only 
manifesting his own glory in, by, unto, and upon them. 
He is the alone fountain of all being, of whom, through 
whom, and to whom are all things ; and hath most sove- 
reign dominion over them, to do by them, for them, or 
upon them, whatsoever himself pleaseth. In his sight all 
things are open and manifest, his knowledge is infinite, 
infallible and independent upon the creature, so as noth- 
ing is to him contingent or uncertain. He is most holy 
in all his counsels, in all his works, and in all his com- 
man4s. To him is due from angels and men, and ev^ry 
other creature, whatsoever worship, service, or obedi- 
ence, as creatures, they owe unto the creator, and what- 
ever he is further pleased to require of them^ 

3. In the unity of the God-head there be three per- 
sons, of one substance, power, and eternity, God the Fa- 
ther, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost : The Father 
is of none, neither begotten, nor proceeding ; the Son is 
eternally begotten of the Father ; the Holy Ghost eter- 
nally proceeding from the Father and the Son. Which 
doctrine of the Trinity is the foundation of all our com- 
munion with Sod^ and comfortable dependence upon 
him. 
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CHAPTER THIRI>. 

OF GOD'S ETERNAL DECREjE. 

God from all eternity did by the most wise and holy 
counsel of his own will, freely and unchangeably ordain 
whatsoever comes to pass : yet so, as thereby neither is 
Ood the author of sin, nor is vtt)lence offered io the will 
of the creatures, nor is the liberty or contingency of sec- 
ond causes taken away, but rather established. 

2. Although God knows whatsoever may or can come 
to pass upon all supposed conditions, yet hath he not de- 
creed any tbing, because he foresaw it as future, or as 
that which would come to pass upon such ccmditions. 

'S. By the decree of God for the manifestation of his 
^ory, some men and angels are predestinated unto ever- 
lasting life^ and others fore-ordained to everlasting death. 

4. These angels and men thus predestinated, and fore^ 
ordained, are particularly and unchangeably designed, 
and their number ii^ so certain and definite, that it can- 
not be either increased or diminished. 

5. Those of mankind who are predestinated unto life, 
God, before the fbundation of the world was laid, accord- 
ing to his eternal and immutable purpose, and the secret 
counsel and good pleasure of his Will, hath chosen in 
Christ unto everlasting glory, out of his mere free grace 
stiid love, without an^ foresight of feith or good works, or 
perseverance in either of them, 6r any omer thing in the 
creature, as conditions or causes moving him thereunto, 
and all to the praise of his glorious grace. 

C. As God hath appointed the elect unto glory, so hath 
he by the eternal and most free purpose of his will fore- 
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ordained all the means diereunto : wberefore they who are 
elected, being fallen in Adam, are redeemed by Christ, 
are effeetually called unto faith in Christ by his Spirit 
working in due season, are justified, adq>ted, sanctified, 
and kept by his power, through iaith, unto salvation. 
Neither are any other redeemed by Christ, or effectually 
called, justified, adopted, sanctified and saved, but the 
elect only. 

7. The rest of mankind God hath pleased, according 
to the unsearchable <^ounsel of his own will, whereby he 
extendeth or withholdeth mercy, as he pleaseth, for the 
glory of his sovereign power over his creatures, to pass 
by, and to ordain them to dishonor and wrath for their 

. sin, to the praise of his glorious justice, 

8. The doctrine of this high mystery of predestination, 
is to be handled with special prudence and care, that 
men attending the will of God revealed in his word, and 
yielding obedience thereunto, may from the certainty of 
their effectual vocation, be assured of their eternal eleo* 
tion. So shall this doctrine afford matter of praise, rev- 
erence and admiration of God, and of humility, diligence, 
and abundant consolation to all that sincerely obey the 
gospel. 



CHAPTER FOURTH. 

OF CREATION. 

It pleased God the Father, Son and Holy Ghost, fbr 
the manifestation of the glory of his 4Bternal power, wis- 
dom and goodness, in the beginning to create or make of 
nothing the world, and all things therein, whether visible 
or invisible, in the space ofsiji days, and all very good. 
28 
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2. After God had made all other creatures, he created 
man, male and female, with reasonable and immortal 
souls, endued with knowledge, righteousness and true 
holiness, after his own image, having the law of God 
written in their heart, and power to fulfil it ; and yet un- 
der a possibility of transgressing, being left to the liberty 
of their own will, which was subject to change. Besides 
this law written in their hearts, they received a command 
not to eat of the tree of knowledge of good and evil ; 
which while they kept, they were happy in their com- 
munion with God, and had dominion over the creatures. 



CHAPTER FIFTH. 

OF PROVIDENCE. 

God the great creator of all things, doth uphold, direct, 
dispose and govern all creatures, actions and things, from 
the greatest even to the least, by his most wise and holy 
providence, according to his infallible fore-knowledge, 
and the free and immutable counsel of his own will, to 
the praise of the glory of his wisdom, power, justice, 
goodness and mercy. 

2. Although in relation to the fore-knowledge and de- 
cree of God, the first cause, all things come to pass im- 
mutably, and infallibly ; yet by the same providence he 
ordereth them to fall out, according to the nature of sec- 
ond causes, either necessarily, freely, or contingently. 

3. God in his ordinary providence maketh use of 
means, yet is free to work without^ above, and against 
them at his pleasure. 
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4. The almighty power, unsearchable wisdom^ and the 
infinite goodness of God, so far manifest themselves i|i 
his providence, in that his determinate counsel extend-^ 
eth itself even to the first fall, and all other sins of angels 
and men, (and that not by a bare permission,) which al- 
so he most wisely and powerfully boundeth, and other- 
wise ordereth and governeth in a manifold dispensation, 
to his own most holy ends, yet so as the sinfulness thereof 
proceedeth only from the creature, and not from God, 
who being most holy and righteous neither is^ nor can he 
the author or approver of sin. 

5. The most wise, righteous and gracious God doth of- 
tentimes leave for a season, his own children to manifold 
t€[mptations and the corruptions of their own hearts, to 
chastise them for their former sins, or to discover unto 
them the hidden strength of corruption, and deceitful- 
ness of their hearts, that they may be humbled, and •to 
raise them to a more close and constant dependence for 
their support upon himself, ai^d to make them more 
watchful against all future occasions of sin, and for sun- 
drji other just and holy ends. 

6. As for those wicked and ungodly men, whom God 
as a righteous judge for former sins, doth blind and hard- 
en, from them he not only withholdeth his grace, where- 
by they might have been enlightened in their understand- 
ings, and wrought upon in their hearts; but sometimes 
also withdraweth the gifls which they had, and exposeth 
them to such objects, as their corruption makes occa- 
sions of sin ; and withal gives them over to their own 
lusts, the temptations of the world, and the power of sa-. 
tan, whereby it comes to pass that they harden them- 
selves, even under those means which God useth for the- 
doftening of others. 
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7. As the providence of God doth in general reach i9 
tM creatures, so ailer a most special manner it taketh 
cure of his church, and disposeth ail things £<xt the good 
thereof. 



CHAPTER SIXTH. 

OF THE FALL OP MAT^, OP SIN, AND OF Tfifi 
PUNISHMENT THEREOF. 

<}od hating made a covenant of works add life theve*^ 
upon, with otir fii^t parekits, and all thek pmBtUff M 
them, they being sedtfced by the dUhtilty and 4empt«ti<Sii& 
of satan, did wilfully transgress the law of fhiftk et^afiktt^ 
and break the covenant by eatinfg the forbidd^ frttit. 

8. By this sin they, ^nd we in the^ feU fit>m (»rigHiaJ 
rlghteoushess and communion With QM/ a«ii>«o becaaam 
d^ad in shi, and wholly defiled tit all th« f^tultieii ttnd 
parts of soul and body. • 

3. They being the root, and by-66d*« ajipoilitment 
standing in the rooih and stead of til mankind, the guilt 
of this sin is imputed, and corruj^ted nature cbnveyed to 
all their posterity descending fVomf them by ordfii'Ary g'ert- 
eration. 

4. From this oHginal coi'ruption, Whei'eby #e are ut- 
tciriy indlspd^ed, disabled, and made opposite to alFgdod, 
aAd wholly incTlned to all etil, d<> proceed til aCttt^f 
transgressions. 

5. This corruption of natote during this life, doth re- 
main in thttse that aj'e regefi^tated ; and although H W 
through Christ pardoned and mortified, yet" both itself/ 
#nd all the motions thereof, are truly and properly s^p« 
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6. Every ein, both original and actual, being a tran»- 
gression of the righteous law of God, and contrary there- 
unto, doth in its own nature bring guilt upon the singer, 
whereby he is bound over to the wrath of God, and curse 
of the law, and so made subject to death, with all mise- 
ries spiritual, temporal and eternal. 



CHAPTER SEVENTH. 

OF GOD'S COVENANT WITH MAN. 

The distance between God and the creature is so 
great, that although reasonable creatures, do owe obedi- 
encei to him as their creator, yet they could never have 
attained the reward of life, but by some voluntary condes- 
cension on God's part, which he hath been pleased to ex- 
press by way of covenant. 

2. The first covenant made with man, was a covenant 
of works, wherein life was promised to Adam, and in him 
to his posterity, upon condition of perfect and^ersond 
obedience. 

3. Man by his fall having made himself incapable oC 
life by that covenant, the Lord was pleased to make a 
second, commonly called the covenant of grace, wherein 
he freely oiereth unto sinners life and salvation by Jesus 
Christ, requiring of them faith in him that they may be 
saved, and promising to give unto all those that are or- 
dained unto life, his holy Spirit to make them willing 
and able to believe. 

4. This covenant of grace is frequently set forth in 
Scripture by the name of a testament, in reference to the 
death of Jesus Christ the testator, and to the everlasting 

23» 
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mhenttncev with «ii things bebngmg to it tkereiii be^ 
cjMB&thod* 

5, Akhoagh tfaii covenaint httfa been differently and 
varkraily admiiiiBtered is respect of ordi^Hmees and in* 
sCkdtionB in the time of the law, and since the eoHaing of 
Christ in the flesh ; yet Ibr the sabstitnee and effieaey of 
it, .to all its spiritual and saving ends, it is one and the 
same ; upon the account of which various dispensations, 
it is called the Old and New Testament. 



CHAPTJCR i:iGHTH. 

OF CHRIST THE MEDIATOR. 

It i^eased God in his eternal purpose, to choose and 
ordain the Lord Jesus, his only begotten Son, according 
to a covenant made between them both, to be the media** 
tor between God and man ; the prophet, priest, and king, 
the head and Saviour of his church, the heir of aH 
things, and judge of the world : unto whom he did from 
all eterniiy give a people to be his seed, and to be by him 
in time redeemed, called, justified, sanctified and glori- 
fied. 

2. The Son of God, the second person in the Trinity, 
being very and eternal God, of one substance, \and equal 
with the Father, did, when the fulness of time was come, 
take upon him man's nature, with all the essential prop- 
erties and common infirmities thereof, yet without sin, 
being conceived by the power of the Hoty Ghost in the 
womb of the virgin Mary, of her substance : so that two 
whole, perfect and distinct natures, the god-head and the 
manhdod, were inseparably joined together in one per^ 
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so*, wkheut cosversioiiy composiiioii, or eoB^ii8i<m; 
whiek person, is very God and very maa, yet one Christy 
the only mediator between God and maB% 

2. The Lord Jesus in his human naturo^ thus united 
to the divine in the person of the Son, was sanctified and . 
anointed with the holy Spirit above measure; having in 
him all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge, in whom 
it j^eased the Father that all fulness should dwell, to the 
end that being holy, hsirmless, undefiled and fuU of ^race 
and truth, he might be th(N*oughly furnished to execute 
the offiee of a mediator and surety ; which office he took 
not unto himself, but was thereunto called by his Father, 
who also put all power and judgment into his hands, and 
gave him commandment to execute the same. 

4. This office the Lord Jesus Christ did most willingly 
undertake ; which that he might discharge, he was mwdt 

/ under the law, and did perfectly fulfil it, and underwent 
the punishment due to us which we should hav« borne 
and suffered, being made sin and a curse for us, endur* 
ing most grievous torments immediately from God in him 
soul, and most painful sufferings in his body, was cruci- 
^fied, and died, was buried, and remained under the pow« 
er of death, yet saw no corruption ; on the third day he 
arose from the dead with the same body in which he su^ 
fered, with which also he ascended into heaven, and 
there sitteth at the right hand of his Father, making in- 
tercession, and shall return to judge men and anfgels at 
the end of the world. 

5. The Lord Jesus by his perfect obedience and sacri- 
fice of himself, which he through the eternal Spirit once 
offered up unto God, hath fully satisfied the justice of 
God, and purchased not only reconciliation, but an ever- 
lasting inheritance in the kingdom of heaven, for all 
those whom the Father hath given unto him. 
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6. Although the work of redemption was not actually 
by Christ till after his incarnation, yet the firtue, effica- 
cy and beneihs thereof communicated to the elect in all 
ages, successively from the beginning of the woHd, in 
and by those promises, types and sacrifices, wherein he 
was revealed and sigiiiiied to be the seed of the woman, 
which should bruise the serpent's head, and the lamb, 
^ain from the beginning of the world, being yesterday 
and to-day the same, and forever. 

7. Christ in the work of mediation acteth according 
to both natures, by each nature doing that which is prop- 
er to itself; yet by reason of the unity of the person, that 
which is proper to one nature, is sometimes in Scripture 
attributed to the person denominated by the other na- 
ture. 

8. To all those for whom Christ hath purchased re- 
demption, he doth certainly and effectually aj^ly and 
communicate the same, making intercession for them, 
and revealing unto them in and by the word^ mysteries 
of salvation, effectually persuading them by his Spirit to 
believe and obey, and governing their hearts by his word 
and Spirit, overcoming all their enemies by his almighty 
power and wisdom, in such manner and ways as are 
most consonant to his wonderful and unsearchable dis- 
pensation. 



CHAPTER NINTH. 

OF FREE-WXLL. 

God hath endued the will of man with that natural lib- 
erty and power of acting upon choice, that it is neither 
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ibrced^ not by any absolute necessity of nuoie < 
ed ta do good or evil. 

^ Man in bis state of innocency' bad freedom and 
power to will and to do that whieh was good and well- 
pleasing to God ; but yet mutably, so that be migbt fidl 
firom it. 

3. Man by his f^ into a stale of sin, hath wholly ImI 
all ability 4>t will to any spiritual good accompanymg sal* 
vation, so as a natural man, being altogether a?ers# 
firom that good, and dead in: sm, is not aUe by his own 
strength to oonver^ himt^f, or to prepare himsdf thero** 
uato< 

4. Wh^ God couHitts a sinser^ and transkM^ hm 
into a state of grace, he fireeth him firom his natural harndt 
age under sin, and by his grace ahmo enaUet liittf fireely 
to wiU and to do that which is spkitMatty good ; yd so^ 
as that by leasen^of his remainiBg oorvuptadni be* dolh* 
not- perfectly, nor only wiU that wIdc1i> isjood, bm dollt 
also wiU that wbicb hi craL 

5. Tbe will of man is made periecilly liBd iaMnvtabl]^ 
free to good alolie intthofliato^oiFgiorf o«lf. 



OF EFFECTUAL CALLING. 

All those whom God hath predestinated unto life, and 
those only^ he is plcai^ hihh ftfipoiiit^d and accepted 
time, eflfectually to call by his word and Spirit, out of 
that static of sin dnd dl^ath in which they are by nature, 
to grac* and salvation by Je^H Christ, enlightening thehr 
mind^ spirits a!ly afid savingly to und^mahd the things 
of God, taking away theit heart 6f stone, and giving on* 
C» them «n heart o^ fleshy renewing tb«ir wijts, alnd hjhh 
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almighty power determining them to that which is goo«l, 
and effectually drawing them to Jesus Christ : yet so, a^f 
they 6ome most freely, being made willing by his grace. 
% This effectual call is of God's free and special grace 
done, not from any thing at all foreseen in man, who is 
altogether passive therein, until being quickened and re-^ 
newed by the holy Spirit, he is thereby enabled to an- 
swer this call, and tor embrace the grace offered and con- 
veyed in it. ' 

3. Elect infants dying in infancy, are regenerated and 
saved by Christ, who worketh when, and where, and how 
he pleaseth : so also are all other elect persons who are 
incapable of being outwardly called by the ministry of 
^tke word. 

4. Others not elected, although they may be called by 
the mmistry of the word, and may have some common op- 
erations of the Spirit, yet not being effectually drawn by 
Ae Father, they neither do nor can come to Christ, ani 
therefore cannot be saved ; much lessx^an men not pro- 
fessing 'the christian religion, be saved in any other way 
whatsoever, be they never so diligent to frame their lives 
according to the light of nature, and the law of that re- 
ligion they do profess : ffid to assert and maintain that 
(hey may, is very pernicious, and to be detested. 



CHAPTER ELEVENTH. 

OF JUSTIFICATION. 

Those whom God effectually calleth, he also, freely jus^ 
tifieth, not by infusing righteousness into them, but by 
pardoning their sins, and by accounting and accepting 
their persons as righteous, not for any thing wrought in 
them, or done by them, but for Christ's sake alone ; nor 
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biy imputing faith itself, the act of believing, or any other 
evangelical obedience to them, as their righteousness^ 
but by imputing Christ's active obedience unto the whole 
law, and passive obedience in his sufferings and death, 
for their whole and sole righteousness, they receiving 
and , resting on him and his righteousness by faith ; 
which faith they have not of themselves, it is the gift of 
God. 

2. Faith thus receiving and resting on Christ and his 
righteousness, is the alone instrument of justification ; 
yet it is not alone in the person justified, but is ever ac- 
companied with all other saving graces, and is no dead 
faith, but worketh by love. 

3. Christ by his obedience and death did fully dis- 
charge the debt of all those that are justified, and did by 
the sacrifice of himself, in the blood of his cross, under- 
going in their stead the penalty due unto them, make a 
proper, real and full satisfaction to God's justice in their 
behalf: yet inasmuch as he was given by the Father for 
them, and his obedience and satisfaction accepted in 
their stead, and both freely, not for any thing in them, 
their justification is only of firee grace, that both the ex- 
act justice and rich grace of God might be glorified in 
the justification of sinners. 

4. God did fi-om all eternity decree to justify all the 
elect, and Christ did in the fiilness of time die for their 
sins and rise again for their justification. Nevertheless, 
they are not justified personally, until the holy Spirit 
doth in due time actually apply Christ unto them. 

5. God doth continue to forgive the sins of those that 
are justified ; and although they can never fall fi-om the 
state of justification, yet they may by their sins fall un- 
der God's fatherly displeasure : and in that condition 
they have not usually the light of his countenance restor- 
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•d HBto them, until tfaey bomble themselveSy confess 
tlieir «tts, beg pardon, and renew their faith and repents 
ince. 

6. The justification of belierers under the Old Testa* 
ment, was in all these respects one and the same with 
the justification of belioTers under the New Testament. 



CHAJPT£R TWEliFTIi. 

OF ADOPTION. 

All those that are justified, God Touchsafeth in and 
fyif his oady Son Jesus Christ to make partakers of the 
grace of adoption, by which they are taken into the 
number, and enjoy the liberties and privileges of the 
children of God, have his name put upon them, receive 
the spirit of adoption, have access to the throne of graoe 
with boldness, ure enabled to cry abba Father, are pitied, 
protected, provided fi>r and chastened by him aa by a fit- 
ther, yet never cast off*, but sealed to the day of redemp- 
tion, and inherit the [n'omises as heirs of everlasting sal- 
vation. 



CHAPTER THIRTEENTH. 

OF SANCTIFICATION. 

They that are efTectually called and regenerated, being 
united to Christ , having a new heart and a new spirit cre- 
ated in them, through the virtue of Christ's death and 
resurrection, are also fiirther sanctified really and per- 
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finally through the same virtue, by his word and Spirit 
dwelling in them, the dominion of the whole body of sin 
is destroyed, and the sever'nl lusts thereof are more and 
more weakened and mortified, and they more and more 
quickened and strengthen I'd in all saving graces, to the 
practice of all holiness, without which no man shall see 
the Lord 

2. This sanctification is throughout in the whole man, 
yet imperfect in this life ; there abide still some remn(.nt8 
of corruption in every part, whence ariseth a continual 
and irreconcilable war, the flesh lustmg against the Spir- 
it, and the Spirit against the flesh. 

3 In which war, although the remaining corruption 
for a time may much prevail, yet through the continual 
supply of strength from the sanctifying Spirit of Christ, 
the regenerate part doth overcome, and so the • saints 
^ow in grace, perfecting holiness in the fear of God. 



CHAPTER FOURTEENTH. 

OF SAVING FAITH. 

The grace of faith, whereby the elect are enabled ,t« 
believe to the saving of their souls, is the work of the 
Spirit of Christ in their hearts, and is ordinarily wrought 
by the ministry of the word ; by which also, and by the 
administration of the seals, prayer, and other means, it is 
increased and strengthened. 

2. By this faith a Christian believeth to be true what- 

soever is revealed in the word, for the authority of Go* 

himself speaketh therein, and acteth differently upon that 

which each particular passage thereof containeth, yieli^ 

24 
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ing obedience to the commands, trembling at the threat- 
enings, and embracing the promises of God for this life, 
2LDjd that which is to come. But the princip:il acts of sa- 
ving faith are accepting, receiving, and resting upon 
Christ akme, for justification, sancti^cation, and eternal 
life, by virtue of the covenant of grace^ 

3. This faith although it be different in degrees, and 
may be weak or strong, yet it is in the least degree of it 
different in the kind or nature of it (as is all other saving 
grace) from the faith and common grace of temporary be- 
lievers ; and therefore, though it may be many times as- 
sailed and weakened, yet it gets the victory, growing up 
in many to the attainment of a full assurance through 
Christ, who is both the author and finisher of our fai^h^ 



CHAPTPR FII*rEENTH. 

OF REPENTANt E UNTO LIFE AND SALVA- 
TION. 

Such of the elect as are converted at riper years, hav- 
ing sometime lived in the state of nature, and therein 
served divers lusts and pleasures, God in their effectual 
calling giveth them repentance unto life. 

2. Whereas there is none that doth good, and sinneth 
not, and the best of men rnay through the power and de- 
ceitfulness of their corruptions dwelling in them, with 
the pre valency of temptation, fall into great sins and 
provocations ; God hath in the coveniint of grace merci- 
fully provided that believers so sinning ?nd falling, be re- 
newed through repentance unto salvation. 
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3. This saying repentance is an evangelical grace^ 
whereby a person being by the Holy Ghost made sensi- 
ble of the manifold evils of his sin, doth by faith in 
Christ humWe himself for it with ^odly sorrow, detes- 
tation of it, and self-abhorrency, praying for pardon and 
strength of grace, with a purpose and endeavor by sup- 
plies of the Spirit, to walk before God unto all well-pleas- 
ing in all things. 

4. As repentance is to be continued through the whole 
course of our lives, upon the account of the body of death, 
and the motions thereof; so it is every man's duty to re- . 
pent of his particular known sins, particularly. 

5. Such is ithe provision which God hath made through 
Christ in the covenant of grace, for the preservation of 
believers unto salvation, that although there is no sin so 
small, but it deserves damnation, yet there is no sin so 
great, that it shall bring damnation on them who truly 
repent ; which makes the constant preaching of repent- 
ance necessary. 



CHAPTER SIXTEENTH. 

OF GOOD WORKS. 

flood works are only such as God hath commanded in 
his holy word, and not such as without the warrant there- 
of are devised by men out of blind zeal, or upon any pre- 
tence of good intentions. 

2. These good works done in obedience to God's com- 
mandments, are the fruits and evidences of a true and 
living fdith, and by them believers manifest their thank- 
fulness^ strengthen their assurance, edify their brethren. 
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adorn the profession of the gospel, stop the mouths of the 
adversaries, and glorify God, whose workmanship they 
are, created in Christ Jesus thereunto, that having their, 
fi-uit unto holiness, they may have the end eternal life. 

3. Their ability to do good works is not at all of them^ 
selves, but wholly from the Spirit of Christ : and that 
they may be enabled thereunto, besides the graces they 
have already received, there is required an actual influx 
ence of the same Holy Spirit to work in them to will and 
to do, of his good pleasure ; yet are they not hereupon 
to grow negligent, as if they were not bound to perform 
any duty, unless upon a special motion of the Spirit, bat 
they ought to be diligent in stirring up the grace of God 
that is in them. > 

4. They who in their obedience attain to the greatest- 
height which is possible in this life, are so far from being 
able to superf*rrogate, and to do more than God requires, 
as that they fall short of much, which in duty they arc 
bound to do. 

5. We cannot by our best works merit pardon of sin^ 
•r eternal life at the hand of God, by reason of the great 
disproportion that is between them, and the glory to 
come ; and the infinite distance that is between us, and 
God, whom by them we can neither profit, nor satisfy 
for the debt .of our former sins ; but when we have done 
all we can, we have done but our duty, and are unprofit- 
able servants. And because as they are good,, they pro- 
ceed from his Spirit, and as they are wrought by us, they 
are defiled and mixed with so much weakness and imper- 
fection, that they cannot endure the Severity of God's 
judgment. 

6. Yet notwithstanding, the persons of l>elievers beiag 
accepted through Christ, their good works also are ac- 
cepted in him, not as though ti^ej were in this life wholly 
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unblameabie and unreproveable in God's sight, lyut that 
he looking upon them in his Son is pleased to accept and 
reward that which is sincere, although accompanied with 
many weaknesses and imperfections. 

7. Works done by unregenerate men, although for 
the matter of them, they may be things which God com- 
mands, and of good use both to themselves and others ; 
yet because th^ proceed not from an heart purified by 
faith, nor are done in a right manner, according to the 
word, nor to a right end, the glory of God ^ they are. 
therefore sinful, and cannot please God, nor make a man 
meet to receive grace from God ; and yet their neglect of ' 
them is more sinful and displeasing to God. 



CHAPTER SEVENTEENTH. 

OF THE PERSEVERANCE OF THE SAINTS. 

They whom God hath accepted in his beloved, effectu- 
ally called and sanctified by his Spirit, can neither totally 
nor finally fall away from the state of grace, but shall cer- 
tainly persevere therein to the end, and be eternally sav- 
ed. 

2. This perseverance of the saints depends not upon 
their own free-will, but upon the immutability of the de- 
cree of election, from the free and unchangeable love of 
God the Father, upon the efficacy of the merit and inter- 
Cession of Jesus Christ, and union with him, the oath' of 
God, the abiding of the Spirit, and the seed of God with- 
in them, and the nature of the cpvenant of grace, from 
all which ariseth also the certainty and infallibility there^ 
of 

24* 
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3. And though they may through the temptatiom #f 
satan, and of the world, the prev^lency of corruption re- 
maining in them, and the neglect of the means of their 
preservation, fall into grievous sins, and for a time con- 
tinue therein, whereby they incur God's displeasure, and 
grieve his Holy Spirit, come to have their graces and 
comforts impaired, have their hearts hardened, and their 
consciences wounded, hurt and scandalize others, and 
bring temporal judgments upon themselves ; yet they are 
and shall be kept by the power of God through faith un- 
to saiirj»tion. 



CHAPTER EIGHTEENTH. 

OF THE ASSURANCE OF GRACE AND SAL- 
VATION. 

Although temporary believers, and other un regenerate 
i|ien may vainly deceive themselves with false hopes and 
carnal presumptions of being in the favor of God, and 
state of salvation, which hope of theirs shall perish, yet 
.such as truly believe on the Lord Jesus, and love him in 
sincerity, endeavoring to walk in all good conscience be- 
fore him, may in this life be certainly assured that they 
are in a state of grace, and may rejoice in the hope of 
the glory of God, which hope shall never make them 
ashamed. 

2. This certainty is not a bare conjectural and proba- 
ble persuasion, grounded upon a fallible hope, but an in- 
fallible assurance of faith, founded on the blopd and righ- 
teousness of Christ, revealed in the gospel, and also up- 
on the inward evidence of those, graces, unto whicii 
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promises are made, and on the immediate witness of the 
Spirit, testifying our adoption, and as a fruit thereof, 
leaving the heart more humble and holy. 

3. This infallible assurance doth not so belong to the 
essence of faith, but that a true believer may wait long, 
and conflict with many difficulties before he be partaker 
of it ; yet being enabled by the Spirit to know the things 
which are freely given him of God, he may without extra- 
ordinary revelation, in the right use of ordinary means at- 
tain thereunto : And therefore it is the duty of every one 
to give all diligence to make his calling and election sure, 
that thereby his heart may be enlarged in peace and joy 
in the holy Ghost, in love and thankfulness to God, and 
in strength and cheerfulness in the duties of obedience, 
the prDper fruits of thin assurance ; so far is it from in- 
clining men to looseness. 

4. True believers may have the assurance of their sal- 
vation divers Vays shaken, diminished and intermitted, 
as by negligence in preserving of it, by falling into some 
special sin, which woundeth the conscience, and grieveth 
the Spirit, by some sudden or vehement temptation, by 
God's withdrawing the light of his countenance, suffering 
even such as fear him to walk in darkness, and to have 
no light, yet are they neither utterly destitute of that seed 
of God, and life of faith, that love of Christ and the 
brethren, that sincerity of heart and conscience of duty, 
out of whit^h by the operation of the Spirit, this assurance 
may in due time be revived, and by the which in the 
meaa time they are supported from utter despair. 
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€HAPTeR NINETEENTH. 

OF THE LAW OF GOD. 

God gave to Adam a law of universal obedience writ- 
ten in his heart, and a particular precept of not eating of 
the fruit of the tree of knowledge of good and evil, as a 
covenant of works, by which he bound him and all his 
posterity to personal, entire, exact and perpetual obedi- 
ence, promising life upon the fulfilling, and threatened 
death upon the breach of it, and endued him with power 
and ability to keep it. 

2. This law so written in the heart, continued to be a 
perfect rule of righteousness after the fall of man, and 
was delivered by God on mount Sinai in ten command- 
ments, and written in two tables, the first four command- 
ments containing our duty towards God, and the other 
six our duty to man. 

3. Beside this law commonly called moral, God was 
pleased to give the children of Israel, as a church under 
age, ceremonial laws, containing several typical ordinan- 
ces, partly of worship, prefiguring Christ, his graces, ac- 
tions, sufferings and benefits, and partly holding forth di- 
vers instructions of moral duties : all which ceremonial 
laws being appointed only to the time of reformation, are 
by Jesus Christ the true Messiah and only law-giver, who 
was furnished with power from the Father for that end^ 
abrogated and taken away. 

4. To them also he gave sundry judicial laws, which 
expired together with the state of that people, not oblig- 
ing any now by virtue of that institution, their general 
equity only being still of moral use. 
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St. The moral law doth forever bind all, as well justi- 
6ed persons as others, to the obedience thereof; and that 
not only in regard of the matter contained in it, but als« 
in respect of the authority of God the creator, who gave 
it. Neither doth Christ in the gospel any way dissolve^ 
but much strengthen this obligation. . 

6. Although true believers be not under the law, as a 
covenant of works, to be thereby justified or condemned, 
yet it is of great use to them as well as to others, in that, 
as a rule of life, informing them of the will of God, and 
their duty, and directs and binds them to walk accord- 
ingly, discovering also the sinful pollutions of their nar 
ture, hearts and lives, so as examining themselves there- 
by, they may come to further conviction of, humiliation 
for, and hatred against sin, together with a clearer sight 
of the need they have of Christ, and the perfection of his 
obedience. It is likewise of use to the regenerate, to re- 
strain their corruptions, in that it forbids sin, and th« 
threatenings of it serve to show what even their sins de- 
serve, and what afflictions in this life they may expect 
for them, although freed from the curse thereof threaten- 
ed in the law. The promises of it in like manner show 
them God's approbation of obedience, and what blessings 
they may expect upon the performance thereof, although 
not as due to them by the law, as a covenant of works ; 
so as a man's doing good, and refraining from evil, be- 
cause the law encourageth to the one, and deterreth 
from the other, is no evidence of his being under the 

• law, and not under grace.' 

7. Neither are the fore-mentioned uses of the law con- 
trary to the grace of the gospel, but do sweetly comply 
with it, the Spirit of Christ subduing and enabling the 
will of man to do that freely and cheerfully which tba 
will of God revealed in the law re<iyired to be done- 
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CHAPTER TWENTIETH. 

OF THE GOSPEL AND OF THE EXTENT OF 
THE GRACE THEREOF. 

The ooven'Mit of worlds being broken by sin, and made 
unprofitable unto life, God was pleased to give unto the 
elect the promise of Christ, the seed of the woman, as 
the means of calling them, and begetting in them faith 
and repentance. In this promise, the gospel, as to the 
substance of it, was revealed, and was therein effectual 
for the conversion and salvation of sinners. 

^. This promise of Christ, and salvation by him, is re- 
vealed only in and by the word of God ; neither do the 
works of creation or providence, with the light of nature, 
make discovery of Christ, or of grace by him, so much 
as in a general or obscure way ; much less that men de«h 
titute of the revelation of him by the promise or gospel, 
should be enabled thereby to obtain saving faith or re- 
pentance. 

3. The revelation of the gospel unto sinners, made in 
divers times, and by sundry parts, with the addition of 
promises and precepts for the obedience required there- 
in, as to the nations and persons to whom it is granted, 
is merely of the sovereign will and good pleasure of God, 
not being annexed by virtue of any promise to the due 
improvement of men's natural abilities, by virtue of com- 
mon light received without it, which none ever did 
make, or can so do. And therefore in all ages the preach- 
ing of the gospel hath been granted unto persons and n a- 
tions, as to the extent Or straitening of it, in great vari- 
ety, according to the counsel of the will of God. 

4. Although the gospel be th« only outward means of 
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xevcaliiig'Christ and saving graee, and is, as stwh, abun^ 
dantly sufficient thereunto ; yet that men who are dead 
in trespasses, may be born again, quickened or regene- 
rated, there is moreover necessary an effectual, irresirti- 
ble work of the Holy Ghost upon the whole soul, for the 
producing in them a new spiritual life, without which no 
other means are sufficient for their conversion unto God. 



CHAPTER TWENTY FIRST. 

OF CHRISTIAN LIBERTY, AND LIBERTY OF 
CONSCIENCE. 

The liberty which Christ hath purchased for believers 
under the gospel, consists in their freedom from the guilt 
of sin, the condemning wrath of God, the rigor and curse 
of the law, and in their being delivered from this present 
evil world, bondage to satan, and dominion of sin, from 
the evil of afflictions, the fear and sting of death, the vic- 
tory of the grave, and everlasting damnation, as also in 
their free access to God, and their yielding oi)edience 
unto him, not out of slavish fear, but a child-like love and 
willing mind : All which were common also to believers 
under the law, for the substance of them, but under the 
new testament, the liberty of christi ins is further enL^rged 
in their freedom from the yolce of the ceremonial law, the 
whole legal administration of the covenant of grace to 
which the Jewish church was subjected, und in grej-.ter 
boldness of access to the throne of ?race, nnd in fuller 
communications of the free Spirit of God, th.n believers 
Under the law did ordiii jrily p-^rtake of 

2. God alone is Lord of the conscience, and hath left 
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it free from the doctrines and commandments of men, 
which are in any thing contrary to his word, or not con* 
tained in it ; so that to believe such doctrines, or to obey 
«uch commands out of conscience, is to betray true libei^ 
ty of conscience, and the requiring of an implicit faith, 
and an absolute and blind obedience^ is to destroy liberty 
of conscience, and reason also. 

3. They who upon pretence of christian liberty do 
practise any sin, or cherish any lust, as they do thereby 
pervert the main design of the grace of the gospel to their 
own destruction, so they wholly destroy the end of chris- 
tian liberty, which is, that being delivered out of the 
hands of our enemies^ we might serve the Lord without 
fear, in holiness and righteousness before him all the days 
of our life. 



CHAPTER TWENTY 8ECONB. 

OF RELIGIOUS WORSHIP, AND OF THE 
SABBATH DAY. 

The lijrht of nature sheweth that there is a (xod, who 
hath a lordship and sovereignty over all, is just, good, and 
doth good unto all, and is therefore to be feared, loved, 
praised, called upon, trusted in, and served with all the 
heart, and all the soul, and with all the might : But the 
acceptable way of worshipping the true God, is instituted 
by himself, and so limited by his own revealed will, that 
he may not be worshipped according to the imaginations 
and devices of men, or the suggestions of satan, under any 
visible representations, or any other way not prescribed 
ih the holy scripture. 
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^* Rel^ous wor8hii> is to Ood the Father, Son, and 
Hdy CHiost, and to him almie ; not to angels, saints, or 
any other (^reatores ; and si^oe the ML, not without a 
mediator, nor in the mediaticm of any other but of Christ 
aione. 

3. Prayer with thankegiying, being one speoial part of 
natural worship, is by God required of all men ; but that 
it may be accepted, it is to be made in the name of the 
Son, by the help of his Spirit, according to his will, with 
understanding, reverence, humility, fervency, faith, love, 
and perseverance: And when with others in a known 
tongue. 

4. Prayer is to be made for things lawful, and for all 
sorts of men living, or that shall live hereafter, but not for 
the dead, nor for those of whom it may be known that 

. they have sinned the sin unto death* 

5. The reading of the scriptures, preaching and hear- 
ing of the word of God, singing of psalms, as also the ad- 
ministration of baptism and the Lord's supper, are all 
parts of religious worship of God, to be performed in 
obedience unto God, with understanding, faith, reverence 
and godly fear. Solemn humilations with fastings and 
thanksgiving upon special occasions, are in their several 
times and seasons to be used in an holy and religious 
manner. 

6. Neither prayer, nor any other part of religious wor- 
ship, is now under the gospel either tied unto, or made 
more acceptable by any place in which it is performed, or 
towards which it is directed : But God is to be worship- 
ed every where in spirit and in truth, as in. private fami- 
lies daily, and in secret each one by himself, so more 
si^lemnly in the public assemblies, which are not carelessly 
nor willfully to be neglected, or forsaken, when God by 
word or providence calleth thereunto. 

25 
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7. As it is of the law of nature, timt in general a pro- 
portion of time by GocPs appointment be set apart for 
the worship of Grod ; so by his word in a poeitive, morsi 
and perpetual commandment^ binding all men in all ages, 
he hath particularly appointed one day in seven for a sab- 
bath to be kept holy unto him, which from the begin- 
ning of the world to the resurrection of Christ, was the 
last day of the week, and from the resurrection of Christ, 
was changed into the first day of the week, which in 
scripture is called the Lord's day, and is to be continued 
to the end of the world as the Christian sabbath, the ob- 
servation of the last day of the week b^ing abolished. 

8. This sabbath is then kept holy unto the Lord, when 
men after a due preparing of their hearts, and ordering 
their common affairs beforehand, do not only observe an 
holy rest all the day horn their own works, words, and 
thoughts about their worldly employments and recreations, 
but also are taken up the whole time in the public and 
private exercises of his worship, and in the duties of ne- 
cessity and mercy. 



CHAPTER T\FENTY THIRD. 

OF LAWFUL OATHS AND VOWS. 

A lawful oath is a part of religious worship, wherein 
the person swearing in truth, righteousness and judgment, 
solemnly calleth God to witness what he asserteth or 
promiseth, and to judge him according to the truth and 
falsehood of what he sweareth. 

2. The name of God only is that by which men ought 
to swear, and therein it Ts to be used with all holy fear 
und reverence : Therefore to swear vainly or rashly by 
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that gk>riou8 and dreadful name, or to swear at all by 
any other thing, is sinful, and to be abhorred : Yet as in 
matters of weight and moment an oath is warranted by 
the word of God, under the New Testament, as well as 
under the old; so a lawful oath, being imposed by law- 
ful authority in such matters, ought to be taken. 

3. Whosoever taketh an oath warranted by the word 
of God, ought duly to consider the weightiness of so sol- 
emn an act, and therein to avouch nothing but what he 
is fully persuaded is the truth. Neither may any man 
bind himself by oath to any thing, but what is good and 
just, and what he believeth so to be, and what he is able 
arid resolved to perform- Yet it is a sin to refuse an oath 
touching any thing that is good and just, being lawfully 
imposed by authority. 

4. An oath is to be taken in the plain, and common 
sense of the words, without equivocation, or mental res- 
ervation. It cannot oblige to sin, but in any thin^ not 
sinful being taken, it binds to performanc/5, although to 
a man's own hurt; nor is it to be violated, although 
made to heretics or infidels. 

5. A vow, which is not to be made to any creature, 
but God alone, is of the like nature with a promissory 
oath, aiid ought to be made with the like religious care, 
and to be performed with the like faithfulness. 

6. Popish monastical vows of perpetual single life, 
professed poverty, and regular obedience, are so far from 
being degrees of higher perfection, that they are super- 
stitious and sinful snares, in which no Christian may en- 
tangle himself 
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CHAPTER TWEICTT FOURTH. 

OF THE CIVIL MAGISTRATE. 

God the supreme Lord and King of all the world, hath' 
ordained civil magistrates to be under him, over the peo- 
ple for his own glory and the public good ; and to this 
end hath armed them with the power of his sword, for 
the defence and encouragement of them that do good, 
and for the punishment of evil-doers. 

2. It is lawful for Christians to accept and execute the 
office of a magistrate, when called thereunto : in the 
management whereof, as they ought especially to main- 
tain piety, justice and peace, according to the wholesome 
laws of each commonwealth, so for that end they may 
lawfully now, under the New Testament, wage war up- 
on just and necessary occasions. 

3. They wh6 upon pretence of Christian liberty shall 
oppose any lawful power, or the lawful exercises of it, re- 
sist the ordinance of God, and for their publishing of 
such opinions, or maintaining of such practices as are 
contrary to the light of nature^ or to the known princi- 
{des of Christianity, whether concerning futh, worship, 
or conversation, or to the power of godliness^ or such er- 
roneouis opinions or practices, as either in their own na- 
ture, or in the manner of publishing or maintaining 
them, are destructive to the external peace and order 
which Christ hath established in the church, they may 
lawfully be called to account, and proceeded against by 
the censures of the church, and by the power of the civ- 
il magistrate. Yet in such differences about the doc- 
trines of the gospel, or ways of the worship of God, as 
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may befai men exercising a good conscience, manifest- 
ing it in their conversation, and holding the foundation, 
and duly observing the rules of peace and order, there is 
no warrant for the magistrate to abridge them of their 
liberty. 

4. It is the duty of people to pray for magistrates, to 
. honor their persons, to pay them tribute and other dues, 
to obey their lawful commands, and to be subject to their 
authority for conscience sake. Infidelity, or diflference 
in religion doth not make void the magistrate's just and 
legal authority, nor free the people from their due obedi- 
ence to him ; from which ecclesiastical persons are not 
exempted, much less hath the Pope any power or juris- 
diction over them in their dominions, or over any of their 
people, and least of all to deprive them of their domin- 
ions or lives, if he shall judge them to be heretics, or up- 
on any other pretence whatsoever. 



CHAPTER TWENTY FIFTH. 

OF MARRIAGE. 

Marriage is to be between one man and one woman ; 
neither is it lawful for any man to have more th&n one 
wife, nor for any woman to have more than one husbahd 
at the same time. 

2. Marriage was ordained for the mutual help of hus- 
band and wife, for the increase of mankind with a legiti- 
mate issue, and, of the church with an holy seed, and for 
preventing of uncleanness. 

3. It is lawful for all sorts of people to marry, who are 
able with judgment to give their consent. Yet it is the 
duty of Christians to marry in the Lord, and therefore such 

25* 
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u pfofess I)m true f^fotned religioa, ■faoold tiol nnurrjr 
witk infidels, papisU, or od^r idolaters : Neither ahoidd 
such as ate godly be uaequaUy yoked by manrytag such 
as are wicked in their life, or maintain damnaUe heresy* 
4. Marriage ought not to be within the degrees of eon- 
sangoinity or affinity ibrludden in the word, nor can mch 
incestuous marriages eTer be made lawful by any law of 
man, or consent of parties, so as those persons may live 
together as man and wife. 



CHAPTfiR TWBNTY SIXTH. 

OF THE CHURCH. 

The catholic or universal chnrch, which is invisible, 
consists of the whole number of the eltct, that have been, 
are, or shall be gathered into one under Christ the head 
thereof, and is the spouse, the body, the fulness of him 
that filleth all in all. 

2. The whole body of men throughout the world, pro- 
fessing the faith of the gospel, and obedience unto God 
by Christ according to it, not destroying their own pro- 
fession by any errors everting the foundation, or unhoU- 
ness of conversation, they and their iDhildren with them, 
are, and may be called the visible catholic church of 
Christ,'aIthough as such it is not entrusted with any offi- 
cers to rule or govern over the whole body. 

3 The purest churches under heaven are subject both 
to mixture and error, and some^haVe so degenerated as 
to become no churches of Christ, but synagogues of sa* 
tan ; nevertheless Christ always hath had, and ever shall 
have a visible kingdom in this world, to the end thereof, 
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of Mch fis Mieve in kiiD, aad make profession of his 
mino* 

4. There is no olhar heed of llie church hot the Lord 
Jesns Christ, nor cAn the Pope of Rome In any 6ense be 
head thereof, but is that antb*chrtst, that man of sin, and 
son of perdhion that exalteth himself in the church 
against Christ, and all that is called Qod, whom the 
Lord shall destroy with the brightness of his coming. 

5. As the Lord in his care and love toward his church, 
hath in his infinite wise providence, exercised it with 
great variety in all ages for the good of them tha!t love 
him, and his own glory ; so according to his promise, we 
expect that in the latter days, anti-christ being destroy- 
ed, the Jews called, and the adversaries of the kingdom 
of his dear Son br<^en, the churches of Christ being en- 
larged and edified, through a free and plentiful commu- 
nication of light and grace, all enjoy in this world a more 
quiet, peaceable and glorious condition than they have 
enjoyed, ' 



CHAi»TEH TWENTY SEVENTH. 

OF THE COMMUNION OF SAINTS. 

All saints that are united to Jesus Christ, their head, 
by his Spirit and faith, although they are nOt made there- 
by one person with him, have fellowship in his graces, 
sufferings, death, resurrection, and gloty : And being 
united to one another in love, they have communion in 
each others* gifls and graces, and are obliged to the per- 
formance of such duties, public and private, as do con- 
duce to their mutual good, both in the inward and out- ^ 
^ard man. 
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'' 2. All saints are bound to miDtiin an holij feUovsUp 
and communion in the worship of Ood, and in per^m- 
ing sueh other spiritual sernees as ^nd tor their mutual 
edification, as also in reltev^g each oike^ m outward 
things, according to their seTeral abates and necessities : 
which communion, though- especially to be exercised by 
them in the relations wherein they stand, whether in fa- 
milies or in churches, yet as God offereth <^K>rtunity, is 
to be extended unto all those who in every place call up- 
on the name of the liord Jesus. 



CHAPTER TWENTY EIGHTH. 

OF THE SACRAMENTS. 

Sacraments are holy signs and seals of the covenant of 
grace, immediately instituted by Christ, to represent him 
and his benefits, and to confirm our interest in him, and 
solemnly to engage us to the service of God in Christ, 
according to his word. 

2. There is in every sacrament a spirkaal rdation, or 
sacTam^ital union between the sign and the thing sig- 
nified ; whence it comes to pass, that the names and ef- 
fects of the one are attributed to the other. 

3. The grace which is exhibited in or by the sacra- 
ments rightly used, is not conferred by any power in them, 
neither doth the efficacy of a sacrament depend upon the 
piety or intention of him that doth administer it ; but up- 
on the work of the Spirit, and the word of institution, 
which contains together with a precept aulhorizing the 
use thereof, a promise of benefit to worthy receivers. 

4. There be only two sacraments ^ordained by Christ 
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OUT Lord in the gospel, that is to saj, bapttsm and die 
Lord's supper ; neithejr of which may be dispensed ^ 
an J. but a minister of the vN>rd lawfully called. 

6. The sacraiTOntsof theOld Testament, in regard of 
the qnritual thii^ thereby signified and exhibited, were 
for substance the same with those of the New. 



CHAPTER TWENTY NINTH. 

OF BAPTISM. 

Baptism is a ^crament of the New Testament, or- 
dained by Jesus Christ, to be ilnto the party baptized, a 
. sign and seal of the covenant of grace, of his ingraffing 
into Christ, of regeneration, of remisflion of sins, and of 
his giving up unto God through Jesus Christ, to walk in 
newness of life ; which ordinance is i^ Christ's own ap* 
poitttment to be continued in his church, until the end of 
the world. 

% The outward element to be used in this ordinance 
is watei^ wherewith the party is to be baptized in the 
nameof the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, 
by a minister of the gospel lawfully called thereunto. 

3. Dipping of the person into the water is not necea- 
sary, but baptism is rightly administered by pouring or 
sprinkling water upon the person. 

4. Not only those that do actually profess faith in, and 
obedience unto Christ, but also the infants of one or both 
befieving parents are to be baptised, and those only. 

5. Although it be a great sin to contemn or neglect 
this ordinance, yet grace and salvation are not so insep- 
arably anncfxed to it, as that no person can be regenera* 
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ted or saved without it ; or that all who ace b^i»tized are 
-undoubtedly regenerated. 

6. The efficacy, of baptisn is not tied to that im)ment 
of time wherein it is administered, yet notwithstanding, 
by the right use of this ordinance, the grace promised is 
not only offered, but really exhibited and conferred by the 
Holy Ghost to such (whether of age or infants) as that 
grace belongeth unto, according to the counsel of God's 
own will in his appointed time. 

7. Baptism is but once to be administered to any per- 
son. 



CHAPTER THIRTIETH. 

OF THE LORD'S SUPPER. 

. Our Lord Jesus^in the night wherein he W48 betraye^^ 
instituted the sacrament of his body and blood, called the 
Lord's supper, to be observed in his churches toihe end 
of the wocld,^r the perpetual remembrance, and shew- 
ing forth of the sacrifice of himself in his death, the seal- 
ing of all benefits thereof unto true believ«prs, their i^ir- 
itual nourishment and growth in hiqa, their further en- 
gagement in and |o all duties which they owe unto him, 
and io be a bond and pledge of their communion with 
him, and with each other. 

2. In th^ sacrament Christ is not differed up tahis Fa- 
ther, nor any real sacrifice made at all for .^remission, of 
sin of the quick and dead, but only a memorial <of that 
one offering' up of himself upon the croi^ onqe, for all, and 
a spiritual oblation of all possible praise unto. God for ^e 
same j so that thp. popish sacri^ce of the ^nae^ (as they 
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call it) is most abominable injurious to Christ's own on- 
ly sacrifice, the alone propitiation for all the sins of the 
elect. 

3. The Lord Jesus hath in this ordinance appointed 
his ministers to declare his word of institution to the 
people, to pray and bless the elements of bread and wine 
and thereby to set them apart from a common to an holy 
use, and to take and break the bread, to take the cup,and 
(they communicating also themselves) to give both to 
the communicants, but to none who aie not then present 
in the congregation. 

3. Private masses, or receiving the sacrament by a 
. priest, or any other alone, as likewise the denial of the 
cup to the people, worshipping the elements, the lifting 
them up, or carrying them about for adoration, and the 
reserving them for any pretended religious use, are all 
contrary to the nature of this sacrament, and to the in- 
stitution of Christ. 

5. The outward elements in this sacrament duly set 
apart for the uses ordained by Christ, have such relation 
to him crucified, as that truly, yet sacramcntally only, 
they are sometimes called by the name of the things they 
represent, to wit, the body and blood of Christ ; albeit in 
substance and nature they still remain truly and only 
bread and wine as they were before. 

6. That doctrine which maintains a change of the sub- 
stance of bread and wine, into the substance of ( Prist's 
body and blood, (commonly called tl-ansubstantiation) by 
consecration of a priest, or any other way, is repugnant not 
lo the Scripture alone, but even to common sense and 
reason, overthroweth the nature of the sacrament, and 
hath been, and is the cause of manifold superstitions, 
yea, of gross idolatries. 

7. Worthy receivers outwardly partaking of the viei- 
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ble elements in this sacrameni/ do then alto inwardly by 
faith, really and indeed, yet not carnally and corpcvally, 
but spiritually, receive and feed upon Christ crucified, 
and all benefits of his death; the body and Uood of 
Christ being then not corporally or carnally in, with or 
under the bread and wine, yet as really but spiritually 
present to the faith of believers in that ordinance, as the 
elements are themselves to their outward senses. 

8. All igm>rant and ungodly persons as they are unfit 
to enjoy communion with Christ, so are they unworthy 
of the Lord's table, and cannot without great sin against 
him, whilst they remain such, partake of these holy mys- 
teries, or be admitted thereunto ; yea, whosoever shall 
receive unworthily, are guilty of the body and blood of 
the Lord, eating and drinking judgment to themselves. 



OHAPTBR THIRTY FI1II9T. 

OF THE STATE OF MAN AFTER DEATH, AND 
OF THE RESURECTION OF THE DEAD. 

The bodies of men after death return to dust, and see 
corruption, but their souls (which neither die nor sleep) 
having an immortal substance immediately return to 
God, who gave them, the sou|s of the righteous being 
then made perfect in holiness, are received into the high- 
est heavens, where they behold the face of God in light 
and glory, waiting for the full redemption of their bodies : 
And the souls of the wicked are cast into hell, where they 
remain in torment, and utter darkness, reserved to the 
judgment of the great day : Besides thesfe two places of 
souls separated from their bodies, the scripture acknow- 
ledgeth none. 
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2. At the last day such as are found alive shall not die, 
but be changed, and all the dead shall be raised up with 
the self-same bodies, and none other, although with dif- 
ferent qualities, which shall be united again to their souls 
ifor ever. 

3. The bodies of the unjust shall by the power of 
Christ be raised to dishonor ; the bodies of the just by his 
Spirit unto honor, and be made conformable to his own 
glorious body- 



CHAPTER THIRTY SECONI>. 

OF THE LAST JUDGMENT. 

God hath appointed a day wherein he will judge the 
world in righteousness by Jesus Christ, to whom all 
power and judgment is given of the Father ; in which 
day, not only the apostate angels shall be judged,' but 
likewise all persons that have lived upon earth, shall ap- 
pear before the tribunal of Christ, to give an account of 
their thoughts, words and deeds, and to receive according 
to what they have done in the body, whether good or evil. 

2. The end of God's appointing this day, is for the 
manifestation of the glory of his mercy in the eternal sal- 
vation of the elect, and of his justice in the damnation of 
the reprobate, who are wicked and disobedient : For 
then shall the righteous go into everlasting life, and re- 
ceive that fullness of joy and glory, with everlasting re- 
ward in the presence of the Lord, but the wicked, who 
know not God, apd obey not the gospel of Jesus Christ, 
ishall be cast into eternal torments, and be punished with 
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everlasting destruction from the presence of the Lord, 
and from the glory of his power. 

3. As Christ would have us to be certainly persuaded 
that there shall be a judgment, both to deter all men from 
sin, and for the greater consolation of the godly in their 
adversity ; so will he have that day unknown to men, 
that they may shake off all carnal security, and be always 
watchful, because tltey know not at what hour the Lord 
will come, ai\d may be ever prepared to say. Come, Lord 
Jesus, come quickly, AMEN. 
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CONGREGATIONAL AND PRESBYTERIAN 

HEADS OF AGitfiElttENT. 



A good understanding, attended with much harmony 
of fee]ing and action, has existed between the Congrega- 
tionalists and Presbyterians from the beginning. The 
endeavors of many good and discerning men have been 
exerted to promote this harmony ; deeming it to be an 
object, intimately connected with the peace and interests 
of Zion. In the year 1690 an important paper was 
drawn up by the ministers of London, for the purpose 
of laying a broad basis of union between the two sects ; 
in the formation of which Increase Mather, Chen resi- 
dent in England, is said to have been highly instrumen- 
tal. These articles or heads of agreement are as follows : 

I. Of Churches and Church Members, 

We acknowledge our Lord Jesus Christ to have one 
Catholic Church or Kingdom, comprehending all that 
are united to him, whether in heaven or earth. And do 
conceive the whole multitude of visible believers, and 
their infant seed, (commonly called the Catholic visible 
Church) to belong to Christ's spiritual kingdom in 
this world. But for the notion of a Catholic visible 
Church here, as it signifies its having been collected 
into any formed society, under a visible common head 
on earth, whether one person singly, or many collective- 
ly, we, with the rest of Protestants, unanimously di»* 
claim it. Eph. i. 10, 22, and 44. Eph. v. 27. 1 Cor. 
xii. 12, 13. Gen. xvii. 7. Acts ii. 39. Mat. xxiii. 7 
—10. 

II. We agree, that particular societies of visible saints, 
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\vho, under Christ their head, are statedly joined toget)^ 
er, for ordinary communion with one another in all the 
ordinances of Christ, are particular churches ^ and are to 
be owned by each other, as instituted churches of Christ, 
though differing in apprehensions and practice^ in some 
lesser things. I Cor. xiv. 2, 3, and i. 2. and xii. 27. 
JRev. i. 4. Rom. xiv. 1. 

III. That none shall be admitted as members, in or- 
der to communion in all the special ordinances of the^ 
gospel, but such persons as are knowing and sound in* 
the fundamental doctrine of the Christian religion, with- 
out scandal in their lives ; and to a judgment regulated 
by the word of God, are persons of visible holiness and 
honesty ; credibly professing cordial subjection to Jesus 
Christ Pro. xix. 2. Acts viii. 32. 2 Tim. ii. 19. Ezek. 
xliv. 9. Rom. x. 10. 2 Cor ix. 13. 

IV. A coinpetent number of such visible saints, (as 
before described^ do become the capable subjects of sta- 
ted communion m all the special ordinances of Christ 
upon their mutual declared consent and agreement to walk 
together therein according t& gospel rule. In which de- 
claration, different degrees of explicitness, shall no ways 
hinder such churches from owning each other, as insti- 
tuted churches. 1 Cor. xiv. 23. Acts xx. 7, and ii. 41, 
42. Rom. xiv. 3. 

V. Though parochial bounds be not of cHvine right, 
yet for common edification, the, members of a particular 
church ought (as much as conveniently may be) to live 
near one another. 1 Thess, v. 11, 12, 13. Heb. x. 25. 

VI. That each particular church hath right to choose 
their own officers ; and being furnished with such as are 
duly qualified and ordained according to the gospel rule, 
hath authority from Christ for exercising government, 
and of enjoying all the ordinances of worship within it- 
self. Acts vi. 2. Titus i. 6, 6, 7. 1 Tim. iv. 14. Mat. 
xviii. 17. 2 Cor. xi. 2. 

VII. In the administration of church power, it belongs 
to the Pastors and other Elders of every particular church, 
if such there be, to rule and govern, and to the brother- 
hood to consent according to the rule of the gospel. 1 
Tim. v. 17. Heb. iii. 17. 1 Cor. iv. 1, and v. 4. 2 
Cor. vi. 8, 10. 
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VIII. That all professors as before described, are 
bound in duty, as they have opportunity to join them- 
selves ^.^ fixed members of some particular Church ; their 
thus joining, being part of their professed subjection to 
the gospel of Christ, and an instituted means of their es- 
taolishment and edification ; whereby they are under the 
pastord care, and in case of scandalous or offensive walk- 
ing, may be authoritatively admonished or censured for 
their recovery, for vindication of the truth, and the church 
professing it. Acts ii. 47, and v. 13. 2 Cor. x. 13. 
Heb. X *24, 25. 1 Thess. v. 12, 14. .Acts xx. 28. 

IX. That a Visible Professor^ thus joined to a par- 
ticular Church ought to continue steadfast with the said 
church; and not forsake the ministry, and ordinances 
there dispensed, without an orderly seeking a recom- 
mendation unto another Church, which ought to be giv- 
en, when the case of the person apparently requires it. 
Acts ii»42. Heb. x. 25. Rom. xvi. 1, 2. 



II. Of the Ministry, 

I. We agree that the ministerial office is instituted by 
Jesus Christ for the gathering, guiding, edifying and 
governing of his church ; and to continue to the end of 
the world. Eph. iv. 11, 12. Mat. xxviii. 19, 20. 

II. They who are called to this office ought to be en- 
dued with competent learning and ministerial gifls, as 
also with the grace of God, sound in judgment, not no- 
vices in the faith and knowledge of the gospel ; without 
scandal of holy conversation, and such as devote them- 
selves to the work and service thereof. 2 Tim. ii. 24. 
Rom. xii. 6. 1 Tim. iii. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. Tit. i. 6, 7. 
1 Tim. iv. 16. 

III. That ordinarily none shall be ordained to the 
work of this ministry, but such as are called and chosen 
thereunto by a particular church. Acts xiv. 23. 

ly. That in so great and weighty a matter as the 
calling and choosing a pastor, we judge itordinarily re- 
26* 
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quUite, that every such church consult and advise witb 
the paistars of neighboring congregations. Prov. xi. 14, 
and XV. 22. 

V. That after such advice, the persons consulted about 
being chosen by the brotherhood of that particular church 
over which he is to be set, and he accepting, be duly or- 
dained and set apart to his office over them; wherein 'tis 
ordinarily requisite that the pastors of neighboring con- 
gregations concur with the preaching Elder or Elders, if 
such there be. Acts xiv. 23. i. 23. & xiii. 23. 1 Tim. iv. 14. 

VI. That whereas, such ordination only is intended 
for such as never before had been ordained to the minis* 
t^rial office; if any judge, that in case also of the removai 
of one formerly ordained, to a new station, or pastoral 
charge, there ought to be a like solemn recommending 
him and his labors to the grace and blessing of God, no 
different sentiments or practice herein, shall be any oc- 
casion of contention, or breach of communion alflong us. 
Phil. iii. 15. Eph. iv. 2, 3. 

VII. It is expedient that they who enter on the woik of 
preaching the gospel, be not only qualified for the commu- 
nion of saints ; but also, that except in cases extrtwrdi" 
nary, they give proof of their gifts and fitness for the work, 
unto the pastors of churches of known abilities, to discern 
and judge of their qualifications ; that they may be sent 
forth with solemn approbation and prayer; which we 
judge needful, that no doubt may remain concerning 
their being called unto the \york ; and for preventing (a& 

. much as in us lieth) ignorant and rash intruders. 1 Tim. 
j. 22, arjd iii. 6. 



III. Of Censures, 



I. As it cannot be avoided, but that in the purest 
churches on earth, there will sometimes offences and 
scandals arise by reason of hypocrisy nnd prevailing cor- 
ruption, so Christ hath made it the duty of every church 
to reform itself, by spiritual remedies, appointed by him, 
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to be applied in all such cases, viz. Admonition and Ex- 
communication. Mat. viii. 7. Heb. xii. 15. Titus iii. ' 
10. 1 Cor. V. 6. 

II. Admonition, being the rebuking of an offending 
member in order to conviction, is in case of private o^ 
fences to be performed according to the rule in Mat. 
xviii. 15, 16, 17, and in case of public offences openly 
before the church, as the honor of the gospel, and the 
nature of the scandal shall require, and if either of the 
admonitions take place for the recovery of the fallen per^ 
son, all further proceedings in a way of censure are 
thereon to cease, and satisfaction to be declared accord- 
ingly. 1 Tim. i, 20. Mat. xviii. 15, 17. 

III. When all due means are used, according to the 
order of the gospel, for the restoring an offending and 
scandalous brother, and he, notwithstanding, remains 
impenitent, the censure of excommunication is to be 
proceeded unto ; whereiu the pastor and other elders (if 
there be such) are to lead and go before the Church; 
and the brotherhood to give their consent in a way of 
obediencelinto i'hrist, and to the Elders, as over them 
in the Lord Mat. xviii, 15, J6, 17. Tit. iii. 10. 1 Cor. 
v. I Thes. V. 5, 12. 

IV. It may sometimes come to pass, that a church 
member, not otherwise scandalous, m-dyjully withdraw, 
and divide himself from the communion of the Church 
to which he belongeth. In which case, when all due 
means for the reducing him prove ineffectual, he having 
thereby cut himself off from that church's communion ,* 
the church may justly esteem and declare itself discharg- 
ed of any further inspection over him. Heb. x. 25. Rom. 
xvi. 17. 2 Thes. iii. 14. 



rV. Of Communion of Churches. 

I. We agree that particular churches ought not to 
walk so distinct and separate from each other, as not to 
have care and tenderness towards one another. But 
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their pastors ought to have frequent meetings together^ 
that by mutual advice, support, encouragement and broth- 
erly intercouse, they may strengthen the hearts and hands 
of each other in the ways of the Lord. Acts. xv. 23, 
and XX. 17, 28. 

II. That none of, our particular churches shall be 
subordinate to one another, each being endued with 
equality of power from Jesus Christ. And that none of the 
said particular churches, their officer or officers, shall 
exercise any power, or have any superiority over any 
other church or their officers. Rev. i. 4. Cant. viii. 8. 
1 Cor. xvi. 19. Acts xv. 23. \ 

III. That known members of particular churches con- 
stituted as aforesaid, may have occasional communion 
with one another in the ordinances of the gospel, viz^; 
the Wordy Prayer, Sacraments, Singing of Psalms, dis- 
pensed according to the mind of Christ: unless that 
church with which they desire communion, hath any 
just exception against them. Acts xviii. 27. Rom. xvi. 
1, 2. 2 Cor. iii. 1 . 1 Cor. xii. 13. 

IV. That we ought not to admit any one to be a mem- 
ber of our respective congregations, that hath joined 
himself to another, without endeavors of mutual satisfac- 
tion of the congregation concerned. Heb. xiii. 1. 1 Cor. 
xiv. 40. 

V. That one church ought not to blame the proceed- 
ings of another, until it hath heard what 'the elders or 
messengers of the church charged, can say in vindication 
of themselves, from any charge of irregular or injurious 
proceedings. Matt. vii. 1. Prov. xviii. 17. Deut. xiii. 
14. 

VI. That we are most willing and ready to give an ac- 
count of oiir church proceedings tb each other, when de- 
sired, for preventing or removing any offences that may 
arise among us. Likewise we shall be ready to give the 
Right Hand of Fellowship, and walk together according 
to the gospel rules of communion of churches. 1 Pet. iii. 
15. Rom. xiv. 19. Acts xi. 2, 3, 4, 18. Josh. xxii. 13, 
21, 30. Gal. ii. 9. Col. ii. 6. 1 Pet. iv. 10, II. 1 Cor. 
X. 24. Rom. i. 15 . Gal. vi. 10. 
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V. Of Deacons and Ruling Elders. 

We agree, the office of a Deacon is of divine appoint-^ 
menty and that it belongs to their office to receive, lay 
out, and distribute the church's stock to its proper uses, 
bjT the direction of the pastor and brethren, if need be. 
And whereas, divers are of opinion, that there is also the 
office of Ruling Elders, who labor not in word and doc- 
trine, and others think otherwise ; we agree that this dif- 
ference make no breach among us. Acts vi. 3, 5, 6. 
Phil. i. 1 I Tim. iii. 8— IS. Rom. xii. 8. I Cor. xii. 
28. 1 Tim. V 17. Phil. iii. 15, 16. 



VI. Of occasional Meeting of Ministers^ ^c, 

I. We agree that in cnrder to concord, and in other 
weighty and difficult cases, it is needful and ft^cprdiiig 
to the mind of Christ, that the ministers of the several 
churches be consulted and advised with about such mat- 
ters. Prov. xxiv, 6. Acts xv. 26. 

II. That such meetings may consist of smaller or 
greater numbers, as the matter shall require. 

III. That particular churches, their respective elders 
aBd members, ought to have a reverential regard to their 
judgment, so given, and not dissent therefrom without 
apparent grounds from the word of God. Acts xvi. 4, 5. 
1 Cor. xiv. 32, 33. Gal. i. 8. 1 Pet iv. 11. 



VII. Of our Demeanor towards the Civil Magistrate, - 

We do reckon ourselves obliged continuaUy to pray 
for God's protection, guidance and blessing, upon the ru- 
lers set over us. 1 Tim. ii. 2. Psal. xx. 1—^, andlxxii. 1. 

II. That we ought to yield unto them not only subjee- 
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tion in the Lord, but sapport, according to our station 
and abilities. Matt. xxii. 21. Rom. xiii. 5, 6. Neh. v. 18. 
Ill That if at any time, it shall be their pleasure to 
oall together any number of us, to require an account of 
our a^irs, and the state of our congregations, we shall 
most readily express all dutiful regard to them herein. 
Isa. xlix. 23. 2 Chron. xxix. 4 — 11. Rom. xiii. 1. Tit, 
iti. 1. , 



VIII. Of a Confession of Faith, 

As to what appertains to soundness of judgment in 
matters of faith, we esteem it sufficient that a church ac- 
knowledge the Scriptures to be the word of God, the per- 
fect and only rule of faith and practice, and own either 
the doctrinal part of those commonly called the Articles 
of the Church of England, or the Confession ^r Cate* 
chisms, shorter or larger, compiled by the Assembly at 
Westminster, or the Confession agreed on at the Savoy, 
to be agreeable to the said rule. 2 Tim. i. IB. Eph. iv. 
5. Phil. ii. 1, 2. 



IX. Of our Duty and Deportment towards them that 
are not in Communion with us. 

I. We judge it our duty to bear a Christian respect to 
all Christians, according to their several ranks and sta- 
tions, that are not of our persuasion or communion. 1 
Pet. ii. 17. Rom. xii. 10. Gal. vi. 2. Eph. iv. 2. Rom. 
xiv. tot. 

II. As for such as may be ignorant of the principles 
of the Christian religion, or of vicious conversation, we 
•hall in our respective places as they give opportunity, 
endeavor to explain to them the doctrine of life and sal^ 
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vatioB, and to our utmost persuade them to be recoHcil- 
ed to God. 2 Tim. ii. 25'. 2 Cor. v. 11, 20. 

III. That such who appear to have the essential re- 
quisites to church communion, we shall willingly receive 
them in the Lord, not troubling them with disputes 
about lesser matters. Rom. xiv. 1. 

As we assent to the forementioned Heads of Agree' 
menty so we unanimously resolve, as the Lord shall ena- 
ble us to practise according to them. 



SAYBROOK ARTICLES OF DISCIPLINE. 

The ministers of Connecticut met together in Synod 
in the year 1708. " The Cambridge Platform," says 
Trumbull's History of Connecticut, chap. xix. " which, 
for about sixty years, had been the general plan of disci- 
pline and church fellowvship in New England, made no 
provision for the general meeting of ministers, or for 
their union in associations or consociations," &c. To 
supply this defect, as far as the churches of Connecticut 
were concerned, seems to have been a principal object of 
their meeting together. 

When assembled, they owned, and consented to the 
Congregational Confession of Faith, which had been 
adopted in 1680, as already given, with the addition, as 
. it would seem, of Scripture references of their own. 
They also owned, and consented to the Congregational 
and Presbyterian Heads of Agreement, which were fra- 
med in 1662, and form the first Article of this Appendix. 
But their principal work was the drawing up of the fbl- 
. lowing fifteen Articles for, the administration of church 
discipline, which have laid the foundation for methods of 
procedure in ( Connecticut, somewhat different from those 
of the great body of the churches. 

I. That the Elder or Elders, of a particular churchy 
with the consent of the Brethren of the same, have pow- 
er and ought to exercise church discipline according te 
the rule of God's word, in relation to all scandals that fall 
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out within the same. And it may be meet in all cases of 
difficulty for the respective pastors of particulr churches, 
to take advice of the elders of the churches in the neigh- , 
borhood, before they proceed to censure in such cases. 
Mat. xviii. 17. Heb. xiii. 17. 1 Cor, v. 4, 5, 12. 2 Cor. 
ii. 6. Prov. xi. 14. Acts xv. 12. 

II. That the churches which are neighboring each to 
the other, shall consociate for mutually affording to each 
other such assistance as may be requisite, upcm all^ca 
sionsecciesiastical. And that the particular pastors and 
churches^ within the respective counties in this governr 
ment, shall be one consociation (or more if they shall 
judge meet,) for the end aforesaid. Psal. cxxii. 3, 4, 5, 
and cxxxiii. 1. Eccl. iv 9—12. Acts xv. 2, 6, 22, 23. 
1 Tim. iv. 14. 1 Cor. xvi. 1. 

III. That all cases of Scandal that fall out within the 
circuit of any of the aforesaid consociations shall be 
brought to a council of the Elders, and also messengers 
of the churches within the said circuit, i. e. the chufcbes 
of one consociation, if they see cause to send messen- 
gers, when there shall be need of a council for the deter- 
mination of them. 3 John ix. 10. 1 Cor. xvi. 1. Gal. 
vi. 1, 2. 2 Cor. xiii. 2. Acts xv. 22. 2 Cor. viii. 23. 

IV. That according to the common practice of our 
churches, nothing shall be deemed an act or judgment of 
any council, which hath not the majar part^af the Elders 
present concurring, and such a number of the messengers 
present as makes the majority of the council : Provided 
that if any such church shall not see cause to send any 
messengers to the council, or the persons chosen by them 
shall not attend ; neither of these shall be any obstruction 
to the proceedings of the council, or invalidate any of 
their acts. Acts xv. 23 1 Cor. xiv. 32, 33. 

V. That when any case is orderly brought before any 
council of the churches, it shall there be heard and deter- 
mined, which (unless orderly removed from thrice) shall 
be a final issue and all parties therein concerned shall sit 
down and be determined thereby. And the council, so 
hearing, and giving the result or final issue, in the said 
case as aforesaid, shall see their determination, or judg- 
ment duly executed and attended in such way or manner^ 
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w» shall in their jadgment be most suitable and ftgreeahle 
to the word of God. Acts xv. I Cor. v. 5; II Co#/ 
II. 6, 11, and ziii. 2; Phil. iii. 15; Rom. ziv. 2, 3. 

VI. That, if any Pastor and chtireh doth obetitta^t 
refuse a due attendance and conformity to the deterraina^ 
tion of the council, that hath the cognisance of the case, 
and determineth it as aboTe, alter due patience used, they 
shall be reputed guilty of scandalous contempt aad dealt 
with as Uie tde of God's word in such case doth provide, 
and the sentence of non-conmiuttion shall be declared^ 
against such Pastor and church. And the chmrehes are 
to approve of the said sentence, by withdrawing from the 
communion of the Pastor and church which so reftiset^^ 
to be healed. Rom. xiv. 17 ; Mat. xviii. 15, - 16, 17, 
by prqwrtion. Gal. ii. 11—14; II Thess. iir. 6, 14ii! 

Vil. That in case any difficulties shall arise in any of 
the churches in this colony, which cannot be issued with^t? 
out consid^able disquiet, that church, in which^hey arise 
(or that minister, or member aggrieved by them,) shftH 
apply themselves to the council of the oonsocdltlMl 
thurches of the circuit, to which the said church belongs, ^ 
w1k>, if they see cause, shaH thereupon convene, hear i 
and determine such causes of -difficultv, unless the matlettu 
brought before them, shall be judged so great in^thena'^ ■ 
ture of it, or so doubtful in the issue, or of sach general, 
concern, that the said ccmncil shall judge best that ii . h^n 
referred to a fuller council, consisting of the churches of 
<he other consociation within the same eountf, (orof ti>^ j 
next adjoining consociation of another county, if tberaifi 
be not two consociaticms in the county where the diflloul^ • 
ty ariseth,) who togetl^r with themselves lAM hetar^.i 
judge, determine and (inaHy issue such case aocordtng to> 
the word of God. Pro. xi. J4; I Cor. xiv. 33, ai^.: 
iiv. 24, by propoartion. 

. YIII. That a partk^dar cborcfa, hi which any ^ftouK ^ 
ty doth arise, may, if they see cause, caB a coundU of. the 
CQHsociated churches of the eir^it,^to which the said 
church belongs, before ikey proceed to sentence thereinto 
)kut there n not the same l^rly to an offending bnitfaeti) 
to call the said cotmcii, before the church to w^ob ^i^Ni 
belongs proceed ^ excommimioatiQB in the said/ eate/ii 
27 '• ■ ' '**! i^iiiit^ 
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lAlen ^mk\k the eonaeDt c£ the clmrck. Acta xy. 2 ; 

MHt. xviii. 15, 16, 17. 

IX. That aM ibe ohiirohes of the respectire cpnsocia- 
timi* aiiall ohooae, if thej see oauae, x>me or two members 
of «mJi efaareh, to vefnaent them in the cooBcife of the 
said ohsn^hes, aaoesaaion may caU lor Umud^ who etaU 
8ttmd in that «a|paoitj, liM aev he ehoaem iNr the same 
strviioe, Mikw asy church fhaM iaoiine to choose their 
mm a ng efi anew, upon the convening oi aoch couocilB. 
j^stMXw. 2, 4; II Cor. vtaL Sa 

'K. 7hait the>muHsler or ministttDi of the county towns, 
and'wheie then are me na oip t efa is such towns, the two 
n«tt tmtniaters to the said tovn, shall, as 9oem as 
conveniently may he, appoint a time sad place, Ihr the 
meeting of ^e Elders and messengers of the^hncches in 
the said ooun^, in oider to their imamg themaekes into 
MM' or more conomatiens, aad notiiy the said time and 
phtte to 4he Elders and churches of 4hat ooitnty,. wJio 
shkll «ietend at the same* the. EhieKS in their own persons, 
aBd the dmrches by their, messengera, if they see cause 
to^B^wl them. Wlhioh iffldeca and messMtgecs ao aasem* 
bled hd oooneil, as also any etther pMineilhbarehy alloir^ 
o^ flhaU hafe^iower to adjoorn themadv^ aa need shall 
be,dbi the space of one ye^ur,. after the heginning or first 
sdemn^^of ^ said council, and ino longer. &d4lHtf 
minister, who was chosen^At the last session df any :oonn- 
e3t^ to be4noderator,.shall, twith the. advice and consent 
oftttro more filden, ^ in case of. the moderator's ^^tth, 
asf ^cwo EMers >of 4he ««me«oiMKicsatiMi,) call another 
cetmciliiwiliiin^ihe civcnit, idienikhey shall judge these is 
need-theteof. And ati councils imay ^pr•Bcn^ mies as * 
oecasfDiinBay rehire, and whstaeeFerithey skdl jp4ge 
needful ^vithin their circuit, for 4he well pei^rming,vand * 
orderly managing their seyeral Acts,»ito me attended Inr 
them^ or jmatters tlict leoaie Jinder Ihek oe^isance. iPhd. 
ivv-ie;<(I iCov* xivi 40^ Piiil.iii. ^,M^ j£om.,wr. 3, & 

iXI. 'Shat If imy pentm or persene-oBderly t^omphuirad 
o^e»ja«oimoil,iO¥ that aveaaitnesBesTto such comol^^ 
(hsprlng 'regular not^silBoe. Jo i appear,;) shall 3»nise or 
n«|(ledt86^to^4oyiB 4he»{ikoey.Bttd.aitlm'lime specified ' 
ii^(ti]9 wiaf&iBg:gi»eB,jeDEcept Ahey^xTihe.'ffiire sea^ i^itaJSr 
iy ing reason thereof to the said counc3,cthey shall be 
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judged gnilQr of scandalous contempt. Col. ii. 5 ; Heb. 
xui. 17 ; I ThesB. r. 14. 

XII. That the teaching Elders of each county shall be 
one association, (or more if they see cause,) which asso* 
ciation or associatioAs %bal) assemble twice a year at 
least, at such time and place as they shall appoint, to 
consult t1^ dutlies of their (fB^, tmd' th^ coamion int^-* 
est of the churches, who shaM consider and vMolve qa«- 
tions and cases of importance n^iich Biiall be offefCKl by 
any among themsetves, or others, wlw vAotf shaM bat© pew- 
<»rtyf examining and recommending the candiKktWi of tile 
ministry to the work thereof. Ps. cxxxiii. 1 ; Acts m. 
17, »-«i, Mai. ii. 7 ; Mkt. r. 14; Dmt. xm. 8, 9, 
la; I Tim. f. »; II Tim. if. W; ITi»-:iav^, Ml; 
Rom. X. 15 r I Tim. iV. 14. ' 

Xni. Tliat the said as80i6ia«ed pttSkiVB shall fiake no- 
ti6e of any afnbi^ tbems^l^s, th«rt m«y be aocnntd 4f 
scandal, or heresy nnto, or eogioMAe by-them, examine 
the matter careMly, and if thef #nd jnst occasion^ «bail 
diri^ct to the calling of the eo^ncil, where such effettdbm 
shall he duly pro<^eded against. Lev. xix.- 17 ; -I Cor. 
V. 6; Tit iii. 10; 11 ; fsa. life 11 ; Md. iii^8 ; TH; i.« 
—9; Dent.xiii. 14 r lit Jobb Ix. !• ; R«v- **• H ^^i 
I Tini. i. 20, and i^. 14. 

XIY.'That th^ said asioeialed pastors e^all^ also be 
consulted by bereaved ehurc^es, bel<3^ging to tbeii mam" 
cmtionand recdmmend to ^th churches, sueb pttrtdits 
as may be fit to be caH^d and set^ed in the wevk ef ibe 
gospel' mmistry among them. Ahd if mieb* beveaartd 
churches ^all not seasonably call and settle a m^nisier 
among thernir,'the skid aissoeiated pastil sbaH lay the 
state of stlch ber^at ed cjmrehes before l^e €^enefal Ai- 
sembly of this^ colony, thutthey ma^ tsite such order «an: 
cemfmg them, as sMlF be fbund nectessary for their peaase 
and edification. II C6r. xi.'»;' PMT. ik^ lO-* M; ^4 ; 
il Tim. ii. 15; Tit.i. fr— 10; Iisa. xli%. 231 

XV. That it be recommended as expe^ent, lh«l all 
the associations of this colony do meet in a general asso- 
ciation by their respective delegates, one or more out of 
each association once a year, the first mee^ig to be at 
Hartford at the time of the general election next ensui^ 
the date hereof, and so annually in all the counties sue- 
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cesttTely, at such time and place, as they the said dele- 
gates sludl in their annual m€|etings appoint. Heb. xiii. 1 . 

fiX|»LAJIATORY ARTICI.1C. 

It appears^ that sooiie difference of opinion (Hrsome mis- 
understanding, as already intimated at ^ 160, had arisen in 
respect to Article XIII. At a sessicHi oi the General As- 
sociation of Connecticut in 1822, a committee pr^vioos- 
Ij appointed for the purpose, made the following repent 
.in respect to that article.T*- 

* That, haying examined all the articles of the Sajbro<Jk 
Platform, they are decidedly of opinion, that there is 
nothing contained in the twelve first articles, which re- 
iaru at ^ to the subjfect of accusing or arraigning a paa- 
.Ua before a Consociationi but what they coi^ain on the 
subject of accusation and trial for scandal or heresy, refeis 
.exciuaiTely to churches, and the private members of 
churches. They furthermore conceive, that ^the i6th 
article is decisive, that it is th^ duty of an Association to*^ 
receive an accusation ag^dnst 9. pastor belongvig to it,, and 
to make provision for £|s t^ial DHcfore the Consociation ;; 
and your committee are convinced, that the Platform 
does not warrant a Consociation to receive an iicciisa- 
. tioD against a pastor, unless i% come through the hands of 
the Association, of which he is a member. Such moft 
be the procedure in all Consociations, which have iip 
constitutioii except the Saybrook Pl^itform. W^e your 
Ccmmittee assert this without hesitaticm, to |Hrevent any 
misappre^nsion, they state, that they are well aware, 
that there are in Connecticut Conaociatiotts, which have 
oth^ written constitutions, containing eiqpress provimn 
for bringmg a complaint agamsl apastor directly to the 
CoBSOoiation, aM authorizing the Consociation without 
any iptcfrcoi9»e with aq ^ssociatioi^ to proceed direct- 
ly to a trial of him." '' 
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LBaALmMHTS 

OF CHURCHES AND PAJBlISHEa. 

Churches are eorpormie bodies. — Power ofthechamehes 
to hold propertf.-^A thmreh ought not to hse it^pto^pe^ 
tit consequence of separating from the parisK^^^atme 
and lowers of parishes: — Disssolution of Hke mknsteritd 
contract. -^Powers of the parish in respect to pkues tf 
worship.-^Legal rights of ministers. 

It may be of some praetica] importaaioe, to infra^tiee 
into this Appendix tke prevalent riews in regard to tke 
legal character and ttgbts of chnrchee and parishea. Al- 
tl>migh the snbjeotcan be elated only in brief, the peace 
and eiabiliiy of •our religieus inatitationa aeeme to reqaivc^ 
that its outlines at least ^iiould be understood. 

I. And, in the first place, it b to be obaerved, tha$ 
CB^mcfiBB are bodies corporate^ ahhoufh perhaps, in some 
parts of the country at least, existing without a formalist 
of incorporation by the legislstnre. Such an aet is not 
necessary to their existonce as corporations, bodies may 
become corporate by mere prescription, and without aa 
express act of incorporation, and they are #ften recog- 
nised as jNtdi by the Supreme authority. Many towns 
have becofne corporations in this way.* Churches^ 
therefore, having become cornoratibns either by legisla- 
tive enactment, or by common law, may maintain a perpet* 

* There are a number of enactments by the legialature of 
Massac hu9etts, which, either directly or indirectly,. authorijie or 
acknowledgs the existence of churches as corporations. Acts, 
passed in the years 1641 and 16«0, give liber^, (whicH by the 
wwjT, they would have possessed, if it had not been given,) to 
reHgioos persons, to form themselves into a clmrch state, to 
choose officers, to admit or eipel members, i&c. Ry a law of 
1786, churches are expressly iconstituted corpomtiont, with 
power to receive donations, and with other powers. Andwith^ 
out doubt similar ennctments may be found iatb^ IwislaUm 
records of other States. 
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VBlsiicceeaiQs; —4 pJ i^e M cettdn righto, yhi^ ihey eatt 
legally ^fend in thetr uaitad or corporate oapseky. The 
pooBibecs of a clrarch are genera% inlmbitaiiis of tiie par- 
ish ; hot memhenhip ia a pariili iB-iiot abeokitely eseeB- 
iial to memhenBhip in the church, nor, on the o^r hand« 
does nenberahip m a church nocessatity imply member- 
ehip in a parish. They are, in meet respects, ffottnet 
corporate bodies, althongh in general existing and aeting 
together, and ferming §S[ eestain perposes a sort of com- 
htned corporation. Ahd this viovris not only agreeable 
to Ijie established Order of these churches ; bat has been 
sanetieiied by i^fal decisi<Ni. Miiss. R^orts, Burr S5. 
4he First Parish in Sandwich. 
. II. And agreeably to these riews, churches may hold 
^M»perty ht uienissi?e8, and independently of the Parish, 
vith which they are connected,, such as baptismal fonts^ 
fiimitnfe for Om Lord's supper, property designed for the 
nasistanee of the poor and suffering members, and also pro- 
perty designod lor the support of a minister. As churches 
are to be considered corporutions for these purpose in 
particidar among others, viz. to baptize, administer the 
liiNd's supper, assist the pecMr, and maintain the preach- 
ing of the W0rd,*the objects, for which they exist as dis- 
5linct and authoriied bodies, would, in a great- measure 
fail, nnless they were pennitted to hold property of the 
lunA, and foi the eods abbve staled. .(8ee Mass. Rej^ 
Smker et. ml, m. Fates.) 

* III. it would seem to foHow, therefore, from what has 
been said, that the connection, existing between the 
oharoh and parish is a mere matter <^ agreement. And 
hence, being distinct corperations except so ^r as they 
reciprocally agree in an unity of interests and objects,they 
tnay separate from each other, wbenever th^y pl^ise, al- 
though tliey have previously acted together ror certain, 
common pMrposes. And, therefore, it would seem to be 
reasonable and just, thM a church, separating fttom ks 
parish in a body, (tlutt is to say, a majority of them s^ 
srating by pnKM^eding abd voting in the usual wkyj 
riiould hoiid the property, which had previously been in 
its pos^ssion, unless it appear to'hare been giVen to the 
dhnrch«in the condition, or implied condition, of its re- 
matni|ig in a particular place, or stistamiog a relation to 
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ft par^ctdar pafiiAi. Btti genmtty property eaaiHH Be 
supposed to have been given in this way, inaitotith fk 
churobes oftwn find it necessary to separate from parisheii, 
and since it is nndoubtediy tkeir du^ so to do, wfaene?ii^ 
any important eccieakisttciil rightSy^the aeknowledgemettt 
of which was understood to be the bwus of their «nioa, 
are invaded/ The property, therefore, ought in right to 
go with the body, (that is, with the majority <if the chnrofa) 
except it be detained from it in consequence ef soch con- 
ditions as above alluded to. 

It is well l^nown, that a decision of a different tendenoy, 
{Bmker et aL vs, PaiesJ has been given in the Supreme 
Ck>urt of Massachusetts. It has been there decided, ihsst 
in case of a schism in a church, (the minority romaihing 
wd the majority seceding, and going off from the jmrish,! 
the body lef^ behind constitutes the original church, and 
holds the pr<H>erty. It is true, that the opinion there ex- 
pressed, which implies, that a church is not a moveable 
body, but necessarily a sort of fixture or appendage of the 
parish, is not accordant with the spirit, at least, of the de- 
cision in the case oiBurr vs. the inkabiiants of the First 
J^arish in S€mclwich ; but like all decisions from so high 
an authority, it has had its weight. Although undoubt- 
edly made without any intentional injustice to the parties 
concerned, the decision, referred to in the case of Fales, 
has been regarded by theXongregational churches, as an 
infringement of their rights. Nevertheless, such is their 
confic^nce in the principles of ourgo? ernment, and ih the 
wisdom and justice of its administrators, they hope f^ 
snitable redress, whenever they shall have taken the pains 
which is incumbent on them, to make their eedesiastkal 
organization more distinctly and fully known. 

Congregationalists assert, (and certainly it bekmgs tb 
Uietn to judge,) that churches may exist abne, and with- 
out parishes ; as is the fact in some colleges and theologi- 
cal institttti<ms at the present time. And where it is 
otherwise, their whole eoclesiastied history shows that 
there isno necessary and indissoluble connection between 
the two, (see ^ ^ 64, #5, of this work;) but, (^ the con- 
trary, their conduction b ofien dissolved. 

Now let us observe the operation of the decision retr- 
ied to^— A church finds it necessary by a majority, morf 
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or lesa^ to diatolre iu couneetioa with aparticulajr parish.; 
a few remaiD, behind ol' their owii accord* or thc^ pari^ 
may take such measures aa to ioflupace and detain a small 
'number. These organize tberoficlves ap^w^ ^d although 
tliey are perhaps not one tenth in number of the original 
body^take all the property. ■ Without dpubty if property 
'were pren to the church on the conditM|n of its remain- 
ing with the parish, or if that were the fair understanding 
from all tde circumstances of the case, it would be rigiU 
tor the new church, formed ia the parish, to hold it. But 
if the property were evidently given without such or ^. 
'similar condition, express or implied, then it is contend^ 
by the Congregational churches, that such, a disposition 
of it would be utterly contrary to justice; especially when 
it is taken, into view,, that all religious IxHlies are them- 
aelves the judges, and the only proper judges of tlieir own 
organization i^nd principles of proceeding. 

IV. We pass from the consideration of the legal pow- 
ers and rights of churches fo tho$t ofpmrishes^ — Parishea. 
as well as churches, are corporate bodies,, b^ng consUtur 
red such, either by statute or usage. The rights and pow- 
ers of parishea ar^ limited by the objects, for which they 
are incorporated, and therefore are few. They may join 
with the church in electing and supporting a minister ; 
ihey may erect and repair houses of public worship; they 
^ay hold parsonages and other pr<]|>erty for the support of 
the ministry. But it would seem both from usage, and 
from the legiU decisions, which have i>een given cm- the 
subject, that they have no authority to grunt monies, ex,- 
^pt for settling and st^>poirting . ministers, fyt Uoildieg 
houses of public worship^ and for the charges arisittg 
firom^ and necessarily connected with these pbj^tets^-^ 
^(3^85^ MepartSy Milfordvs^ G^dfretf et al L PicL. 
.The tJsage of Congregational ists, granting the ohurcii 
^tie privilege of ukiug the lead in.tho,settteroent^fa no- 
isier, and givmg to the parish merely the powefvof con-^ 
Spurring or non-coipcfurring, has been rec^nixed m legal 
ecisions. — '* The parish, when the miniftai^al o&se m 
vacant, from an ancient and respectable usa^^ wail^iiiMS 
the church have made choice of a minialert* ai^havepe^ 
fssted the concurrence of the parish,, and ^f Ihoj pftfif^ jdo 
not coiicur, the election of the church ia a. niiUi|y^ and if 
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%e parish do concur, then a contract of settlement b 
made wholly between the parish and minister, and is ob- 
ligatory on them only.*' Mass. Reports, Burr vs. the in" 
hMtttmts of FHrst parish in Sandwich, toI. iz. p. 277. 

V. It is common, and in all cases is desirable, that 
the contract should be written and explicit, so that each 
party may know, when it has been violated. It is not 
according to the usage of the churches for either the min- 
nter or the parish to assume the responi^bility of iudging 
for themselves, whether the contract has been violated or 
not. That is a subject to be determined by a Council of 
neighboring churches ; but as parishes approach nearet 
1^ character ofcivil, than of ecclesiastical corporations, it 
is not customary for the parish to call the Council, nor 
for the churches sent to to regard such an invitation. 
The parish make known their Wishes to the church, and 
die church call the Council ; and such is the intimate 
connection existmg between the church and parish, in re- 
lation to the pastor, that a refusal of the church to comply 
with the request of the parish, under such circumstances^ 
would, in ordinary cases, be a just ground of complaint. 
So tha^, while the parish have a negative on the church 
in the settlement of a minister, the church have a nega- 
tive on the parish in his dismissal ; sometimes a direct 
negative, but more frequently it is exercised through the 
m^iuro of a Council. 

A church may also take the first steps towards dismiss- 
ing a minister. If he be immoral, or neglect his pastor- 
ral duties, or foO in other respects as a minister, they may 
think it best not to wait for any steps towards a removal 
om the part of the parish. If the church, in view of th6 
nrinister's misconduct, call a Council, and Hie Council 
decide, he has forfeited his ministerial character, or that 
his connexion with the church as a minister shall be dis- 
solved, it releases the parish from Hi} pecuniary obliga- 
tioo, although they do not take any measures themsefves. 
This is reasonable, because the vote of the parish in the 
MUlement at first was only a concnrrence with that* of 
the ehuroh ; the judgment and choice of the church were» 
according to Congregational Order, necessarily antece- 
dent to the proceedings of the parish, and of course vir- 
tttiJly formed t condition of the engagements entered 
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into^by tlie [nosh. Tbis f<Mi4Mon, being remofed^ a«4 
he ben^ ne longer pastor of the chttreh, bi« telfttion t^ 
HiBipler to the fxarish oedses at the aame tine, aad the 
latter are released i^om their oblig atione to aapport hka. 

Agaia, if the parish am desirous to release thensdves 
fton the ninisleriai obligatioa, and are iiied in the opin^ 
ion, that the minister huB ? ioiated his contract , either e^^ 
press or UBplied^ and the church, neverthdeas, refuse to 
call a Couacal after all their solieitalions to that eflfeot, 
tbej may assooie the responsibility of judging for them- 
selves, '^^^y niajp vote, if they plMse, not to pay hhn ; 
which will of coume bring the subject, if the mimster 
deems it best,J)efore a court and jury, who'are conaideffed 
cooipeleat to determine, whether be is immoeal, neglects 
his parochiid du^es, di^f although the subject weuhl mote 
I^operly have been submitted to a Council, if k oould 
have been obtained. (See Detlkam Case andiCondderW' 
.ii0m$ 0fi Cangr^atimtal FoH^jff NoteC.) ^ 

VI. Rbbuilimno plaoss of worship. — It was remark- 
ed that the powers of parishes are limited by the ob- 
isots, ibr which they are incorporaited.. Theji may build 
houses of worship, but after they are built, the pow4iQld« 
era, who purchase in ^iem« possess a righi, inctependently 
of that of the parish. 8<^l the power of the parish ro* 
mains to a certain etfent« By common eonsenf ai^ coHh 
mon practice, each meeting-house 'pertains -to soitiexme 
pairish, and not' to another ; and it may be taken down by 
a vote of that parish> and rebuilt on the same place. The. 
form of the edifice at its. rebuilding may be akered for the 
puspoee of sendering it vame toDv^aienlynotwithsi^Ading 
the <iwners o€ pew* therein are in consequence dt yrtyed 
of their |9V)perty in them. This is smtaUe^aod right?; 
for the meeting-house, idthough it is now imrnedist^ 
owned by pew^iolders, is held by them oo the cmrditiOEn 
and with the u»def standing, that it is to be emplo^red fin: 
thoi religious purposes of a particular corporatioa^ viz. tuk 
FARiBHv .Nevertheless,. whea the: paxi^hdestrogt and re- 
build a meeti«g*4KNise^ they a«e>uQ(^» eib%atie«alo^pi»)^ 
V9do an indemnity hft the pew-»hehlers Ha»? equHahle ^Vi iL 
eiples. And if this is not dottev^tile parisb^'if^hat bMtt'd«» 
eided, is liable to an action Ibr damages. M09$, RepmH^^^ 
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Vfjt. Li&GALRreBTs OP iPASTORs.^^By th* laws i)T the 
land, and by the common law, ministers may lliot oi|Iy 
bold parsonage ian<fs, die^^iied for tbeir support, hm may 
sue and defend in m aotfons^ touching the sam^. But 
tbey cannot alienate sucli lands for any time longer than 
their contifiuance as rainkters, unless with the consent 
of the ebWch or of the parish, as the case may be, whick 
holds them in trust. They possess the property not in 
their own, but in the right of the church or parish. — 
Mass, R^orts, Bigelow's Digest ^ ^. 450. 



CONSTITtJTION OP THE GENERAL CONFEr 
HENCE OF MAINE. 

Artic£B 1. This Conference shall be called; The 'Gedeml 
Conference of Maine. 

Aiif. S. .The General Conference i^all consist of six dele- 
gates from each county Conference, which has twenty or more 
churches, three ministers and three laymen : and four dele- 
gates from each county Conference, which'.bas less than twentjr 
churches, two ministers and two laymen; and also of the om- 
cerSf delegates to foreign bodies,' preachers and committees 
for the times for whieh they are chosen, and also of the minis- 
ter of the place, where the Conference meet. 

Art. 8. Ordained ministers, who may be present at the 
meetings of this Bq^» may be lOTited to sit as honorary mem- 
bers to takepart in the deliberations, but not to vote. 

Art. 4. The annual meetings of this Conference shall be 
opened with singing, reading the acriptures, and prayer. 

Art. 5. The presiding officer ^ril be a Moderator, chosen 
by ballot, to continue in office three years. . 

Art. 6. There shall be a Corresponding Secretaiy, chosen 
by ballot, who shall hold his office for three years, whose duty 
jt shall be, to conduct the correMKMdenoe of the Conference, 
and also collect information) and, at each meeting, exhibit a 
report or the state of fieligion within die limits of this Coufe- 
fence. 

Art. 7. A Recording Secretary shall have charge of the 
Records of the Conference, who shall be elected by ballot, 
and bokl his office for three jeaie. 
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Aet* 8. Tbe obje^ of the General C^onferevee jrhall ht, Xo 
to promote intercourse and hanpony among the churches of 
tbe State, and produce a more extensi? e cooperation in eve- 
ry £ood worlc. 

Art. 9. The several county Conferences shall retain theii^ 
individual right and privileges; and no ecclesiastical power 
or authority shall ever be assumed by the General Conference, 
or be delected to if. 

Art. 10. This Conference shall meet on the Tuesday be- 
fore the fourth Wednesday of June, annually, at 11 o'clock^ 
A. M. at the place at which the Maine Missionary Society 
shall hold their annual meetings. 

Art. 11. The Conference shall establish its own By-LawSt 
and regulations subject to alterations at their future meetings. 

Art. 12. This Confei^ence mav interchange friendly cor- 
resf^ndence with other religious bodies in the habit of such 
intercourse. 

Art. Id. At each meeting of the Conference a first ai^d se- 
cond preacher shall be appointed by ballot for the next meet- 
ing. 

Art. 14. Any county Conference may withdraw from this , 
connection by assigning to the Recording Secretary their rea- 
sons in writing. 

Art. 15. The Ainds of the Conference, to be raised by r 
ooDtributi<m at each annual meeting, shall be appropriated, 
after deducting incidental expenses, to the aid of fefeble Con- 
ferences. 

Art. 16. The public religious exercises shall be closed by 
the administration of the Lord's Supper. 

Art. 17. The Constitution of this' Conference may be alter- 
ed at the annual meetings of this Body, by two thirds of fbcr 
members present. 



END. 
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